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By Leslie H. Gelb 

AW Times Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
Ronald Reagan has decided to be- 
gin a new, high-level effort to bring 
about the withdrawal of Israeli, 
Syrian and PLO forces from Leba- 
non, according to a senior admin- 
istration official. 

The feeling in the White House 
is said to be that the negotiations 
on removing these forces from 
Lebanon have been lagging seri- 
ously. and that something dramat- 
ic is necessary to get the talks mov- 
ing again. 

One possibility. might be to send 
Philip G Habib, the president's 
special Middle East envoy, back to 
the region. The judgment in the 
administration appears to be that 
Morris Orappr, who took over the 
task of negotiating the withdrawals 
from Mr. Habib, lacks the status 
necessary to do the job on his own. 

Interviews with the senior ad- 
ministration official Saturday unci 
with other administration officials 
.since Tuesday's elections indicated 
that Mr. Reagan was unlikely to 
make any significant midterm 
changes in his foreign and defense 
policies. No policy reviews are 
even being planned. 

Mr. Reagan is scheduled to have 
his first major meeting on the mQi- 
rnry budget next Thursday. Even 
with a new and more liberal Con- 
gress and a burgeoning federal def- 
icit the senior official said, Mr. 
Reagan seems determined to try to 
retain all or most of his projected 
S250 billion in military outlays. 

According to the senior official, 
Mr. Reagan believes that his tough 
foreign policy toward the Soviet 
Union is inextricably tied to in- 
creased military spending, and the 
president does not want to alter 
that policy. 

On Nov. 19, Mr. Reagan is 
scheduled to deliver an .address 
dealing at least in part with arms 
control which officials said would 
not include any new departures in 
his proposals on strategic nuclear 
forces or medium-range missiles in 
Europe. Negotiations are now un- 
der way with the Soviet Union in 
Geneva on these matters. 

Under active consideration, 
however, are new - initiatives 
toward the Soviet Union that are 
said to include measires to reduce 
the risk of nuclear war' through 
miscalculation, such as advance 
warning of all missile tests and im- 
provements in emergency commu- 
nications facilities between Mos- 
cow and Washington. 

Other proposals being' readied 
would cover additional limits on 
underground nuclear testing. At 
present there are treaties banning 
nuclear testing in the atmosphere, 
under the sea and in space, and an 
unratified treaty limiting under- 
ground nuclear testing to no more 
than ISO kilo tons, the equivalent 
of 150,000 tons of TNT. 

Mr. Reagan -Spoke of initiatives 
in these areas of arms control dur- 
ing his- trip to Europe in June and 
said that proposals would be made 
soon. 

The senior administration offi- 
cial and other administration offi- 
cials also indicated , that they and 
Mr. Reagan believe his Middle 
East policy is correct and that he 


intends to stay on course there as 
well 

The officials indicated, however, 
tha t the re would be a tactical shift 
in emphasis for the time being, 
putting more time and energy on 
bringing about withdrawals of for- 
eign forces from Lebanon and 
leaving negotiations about Pales- 
tinian autonomy in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip on .the back 
burner. 

The officials did not talk about 
any new plan for breaking the 
negotiating deadlock in Lebanon, 
but the senior official indicated 
that Israeli forces were likely to re- 
main in southern Lebanon Tar 
longer than originally projected by 
the State Department Some State 
Department projections had all 
foreign forces bang withdrawn in 
six weeks, with most estimates hav- 
ing all forces out by the end of the 
year. 

There are now said to be about 
8,000 Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation fighters, 30.000 Syrians and 
about 40,000 to 50,000 Israelis still 
in Lebanon. 

One reason given by officials for 
the temporary tactical shift in em- 
phasis awav from the West Bank 
talks is the lack of any sign of early 
movement by the parties to possi- 
ble talks about the West Hank. 
King Hussein of Jordan and other 
moderate Arabs, along with the 
PLO, appear to have gone about as 
far as they will go for the time 
bang. There is no further indica- 
tion of a willingness to recognize 
Israel and to negotiate with the Is- 
raelis, as is called for by current 
Reagan adminstranon strategy. 

An even greater stumbling block 
to early progress, according to the 
officials, is toe recently announced 
decision by Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin $ government to con- 
tinue budding Israeli settlements 
in the West Bank. This has an- 
gered administration officials, and 
consideration is being given to 
tough measures to bring about a 
reversal of the Israeli stand 

The officials said that nothing 
would be done to jeopardize secur- 
ity assistance to Israel, but that 
there was increasing talk about re- 
ductions or delays in economic 
aid U.S. aid to Israel last year to- 
taled about $2.3 billion, of which 
about $800 mfllioti was economic 
aid Israel. has asked for $3.2 bil- 
lion this year. 

■ British Peace Force Sought 

Foreign Secretary Frauds Pyra 
said Sunday that Britain has been 
asked by Lebanon to contribute 
troops to the international peace 
force now in Beirut, Reuters re- 
ported from London. 

“A peacekeeping force is very 
important and we will think about' 
it very carefully," Mr. Pym said 
during a television interview. 
“Whether we are able to contrib- 
ute to it and whether we think it 
right to use our strength in that 
way is something we will consid- 
er, he said 

Official sources in Beirut said 
Lebanon had approached Britain, 
the - Netherlands, Sweden and 
South Korea with a view to asking 1 
them to contribute troops to the 
force, which how consists of U.S., 
French and Italian units. 
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Brezhnev Says 
A g gressors Face 
'Crushing* Blow 






President Leonid I. Brezhnev, right of microphones, stood for 
two hours in cold weather atop the Lenin Mausoleum on Sun- 
day with Soviet military and Communist Party leaders at the 
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Red Square mititaiy parade commemorating the Bolshevik 
Revolution. Andrei P. Kirilenko, once considered a candidate 
to succeed Mr. Brezhnev, was not seen on the reviewing stand. 


U.S. Now Will Resume Madrid East- West Talks 


Early Vote Shows Turks 
Approving Constitution 




By Marvine Howe 

AW York Tima Service 

ANKARA — Turkish Voters 
Sunday apparently overwhelming- 
ly approved a new constitution 
that cautiously opens the way bade 
to democracy while giving the 
country's leader, Genoa! Kenan 
Evren/a seven-vear tom as presi- 
dent. 

According to initial returns, the 
vote was 93 percent in favor or the 
constitution. The yes vote was gen- 
erally highest in rural areas, out 
even in cer tain urban districts of 
Istanbul and Ankara, the early 
vote was 70 percent in favor. 

The constitutional referendum 

appears to have turned into a 
Strong vote of codtdence lor Gen- 
eral Evren, who led the military 
takeover mi Sept. 12, 1980, and a 
continuation or his firm, paternal- 
istic rule of law.and order. 

In Ankara, the capital and sur- 
rounding villages, voting was gen- 
erally orderly and there wore no 
signs of exceptional security mea- 
sures. Police patrolled near polling 
stations in the city, and gendarmes 
did likewise in the countryside. 

Although foreign correspond- 
ents observing the voting saw.no 
signs of pressure, they noted that 
envelopes containing blue ballots 
marked with Turkish word mean- 
ing “fried" could be distinguished 
from those containing white bal- 
lots with the word “accept." Some 
observers pointed out this could 
have a certain importance in small 
villages. 

The first snow flurries of the 
! year did not discourage voters, 
t who lined up dutifully at the polls. 
Voting is not compulsory in Tur- 
key. but those who did not go to 
the polls this time will not be al- 
lowed to vote for the next five 
years. 

General Evren and the four 


other members of the ruling mili- 
taiyjunta, wearing civilian doibes, 
confidently cast their votes in a 
primary school near the presiden- 
tial palace at Caokaya Sunday 
morning but made no statements. 

The new constitution marks the 
first step back to parliamentary de- 
mocracy. Next, according to the 
generals’ calendar, legislation for 
the establishment of new political 
parties must be drafted — the old 
parties have all been abolished — 
and an electoral law promulgated. 
General elections are to be held by 
the spring of 1984 at the latest. 

The constitution, which was 
widely criticized in the press until 
all criticism of the key articles was 
banned, provides for a strong pres- 
ident, strict limitations on rights 
and freedoms, and the virtual eUra- 
ination of the old political leader- 
ship. Two former prime ministers, 
Suleyman Demire] and BuJent 
EceviL have been barred from pol- 
itics for the next decade. 

In view of the press ban, opposi- 
tion to the constitution has been 
exercised mainly by word of 
mouth and clandestine leaflets. 
One such pamphlet, signal by a 
heretofore unknown Union of 
Young Kemalist Officers, in honor 
of the founder of modem Turkey, 
Mustafa KemaJ Ataturk, called on 
voters to iqect the constitution, 
which they said was “the product 
of a mentality that doesn't believe 
or trust the people.” 

General evren waged a one-man 
campaign in favor of the constitu- 
tion across the country for the past 
two weeks. He spoke in a populist 
manner and emphasized that the 
constitution would prevent the 
chaos and anarchy that preceded 
the military takeover. 

Most people questioned at poll- 
ing places said they were voting 
yes to the constitution. • 


By Bernard Gwertzman 

Hew York Tunes Service 

WASHINGTON — The United 
States, seeking to avoid a political 
rift in the Atlantic alliance, has 
dropped its refusal to resume ne- 
gotiations in Madrid on East-West 
cooperation. 

Tne Reagan administration had 
declined to resume the Madrid 
talks with the Soviet Union be- 
cause of the continuing crackdown 
in Poland. But the Amer icans have 
now won allied consent to make 
any East-West accord conditional 
on the Russians accepting and liv- 
ing up to such measures as allow- 
ing free trade unions and raiding 

A senior administration official 
said Saturday that the U.S. willing- 
ness to resume work on a final Ma- 
drid document was more tactical 
than substantive. He said it was in- 
conceivable to the administration 
that the Russians would accept the 
terins that would be laid down by 
the NATO alliance, or that any 
document would be approved. 

In fact, when the 35-nation Con- 
ference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe resumes in Madrid 
on Tuesday, the United States and 
others are expected to repeat that 
even though they are willing to 
work on a final document, altering 
a position they took earlier in the 
year, there cannot be “business as 
usual" 

The conference has been re- 
cessed since March when the Unit- 
ed States and its allies refused to 
continue negotiations on East- 
West cooperation because of the 
Polish crisis. Whether the ‘'allies 
will maintain their unity once the 
session trains is uncertain, but a 
senior, administration official said 
he was confident that the NATO 
alliance would stand together on 
the Polish issue. 

He said that the United Slates 
and the allies overcame their dif- 
ferences on what to do in Madrid 
during closed-door meetings in 
Oslo. Lisboa and Brussels. Hie 
sessions took place against the 
background of sharp strains in the 
alliance caused by the U.S. sanc- 
tions imposed on European com- 
panies involved in building the Si- 
berian pipeline. 

A parallel effort is now being 
made to produce an allied policy 
on East-West economic relations 
to enable Washington to drop the 
sanctions. 

The United States and its allies 
had refused to continue negotia- 
tions on the -final touches for an 
agreement that would have supple- 
mented the Helsinki Final Act of 
1975 promoting security, coopera- 
tion and human rights in Europe. 
As part of the Madrid document, 
worked out over months of earlier 


negotiations, there was to be a call 
for a conference on disarmament 
in Europe devoted to measures to 
prevent surprise attack. 

The senior administration offi- 
cial said that when Max M. Kam- 
pelman, the American ambassador 
to the Madrid conference, met 
with his NATO colleagues at a 
Madrid preparatory session in 
Oslo in September, he found that 
the allies would no longer adhere 
to a policy of refusing to negotiate 
at Madrid on the concluding docu- 
ment 

The West Germans said that be- 
cause of domestic disarmament 
pressures they could not afford to 
appear to he refusing to negotiate 
a document that included a provi- 
sion for a disarmament confer- 
ence. This view was backed by 
other allies, the official said. 

Even though Washington still 
believed in a policy of “no busi- 
ness as usual," Mr. Ksmpebnan 
told the allies dim if they agreed 
that Poland not be forgotten or ig- 
nored at Madrid, the United Stales 
would agree to resume negotia- 
tions, so long as the alliance 
pushed for tougher human rights 
provisions on the document, in- 
cluding a call for free trade unions. 

The United States did not want 
the stress at Madrid to be shifted 
by the Russians away from Poland 
toward a disarmament conference. 
The allies agreed to this approach, 
officials said, working out the pro- 
visions at an alliance meeting in 
Lisbon on Oct. I! and confirming 
them two weeks later at NATO 
headquarters in Brussels. 

Mr. Kampelman also had an 
unannounced meeting in Helsinki 
on Oct. 25 with his Soviet counter- 
part, Deputy Foreign Minister 
Anatoli G. Kovalev, to discuss 
American complaints on human 
rights violations in the SdViei Un- 
ion, officials said. 

In their talks, the allies agreed to 
make the continued imposition of 
martial law in Poland a major to- 
pic of discussion in Madrid. 

The amendments, officials said, 
cover the following topics: 

• Workers have a right to estab- 
lish free trade unions that are rec- 
ognized by their governments. . 

• Jamming of radio broadcasts 
is to be stopped. 

• Individuals in countries that 
signed the original Helsinki accord 
will not only have the right but 
also are to be encouraged to moni- 
tor violations of the agreement. 
The Soviet authorities have arrest- 
ed or expelled those citizens who 
set up monitoring groups. 

• Clauses guaranteeing relig- 
ious freedom will be strengthenedT 

• Citizens will have access to 
foreign missions in their countries. 
Eastern-bloc countries have 


routinely stopped local residents 
from trying to enter embassies 
without official permission. 

• Hie rights of journalists will 
be strengthened to prevent their 
notes and their materials from 
being seized. 

■ The allies fully expect the Soviet 
Union to reject most if not all of 
the allied proposals, but believe 
that such a move will put the onus 
on the Russians, the official said. 

A senior administration offidal 


said that President Ronald Reagan 
was expected to give his official 
approval to the proposals before 
Tuesday. 

The official emp hasized that 
there is agreement by the allies not 
to sign any document that is not 
“balanced/' including both the se- 
curity conference and strength- 
ened human rights. All agreements 
at Madrid are on the basis of con- 
sensus. meaning that any state can 
veto an accord. 


By Dusko Doder 
Washingron Pan Service 
MOSCOW — President Leonid 
L Brezhnev declared Sunday that 
bis country would deal “a crushing 
retaliatory strike" to any aggres- 
sor. 

The Soviet leader, speaking at a 
Kremlin reception shortly after an 
annual show of military power in 
Red Square, added that he be- 
lieved Russian might and vigilance 
would cool “the hot beads of some 
imperialist politicians." 

He made the remarks after his 
defease minister. Marshal Dmitri 
Ustinov, opened the Hailing pa- 
rade by accusing the Reagan ad- 
ministration of having “ unleash ed 
a political ideological and eco- 
nomic offensive against socialism" 
and of raising its “militaiy prepa- 
ration to an unprecedented level" 
In his speech to Soviet dignitar- 
ies and foreign diplomats attend- 
ing a reception in honor or the 
65th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
{Revolution. Mr. Brezhnev said 
that “it is not the tradition of our 
party and our people to retreat." ' 
“We shall do our utmost to see 
to it that the proponents of mili- 
tary adventurism should never 
catch unawares the land of the So- 
viets and that the potential aggres- 
sor should know that a cru sh in g 
retaliatory strike will inevitably be 
in for him," he ssud. 

The U.S. ambassador. Arthur A. 
Hartman, was among foreign dip- 
lomats attending the Kremlin re- 
ception although he and most 
other envoys of NATO countries 
did not attend the military parade 
in Red Square, to protest the Sovi- 
et intervention in Afghanistan. 


However, the ambassadors of Tur- 
key, Greece, Denmark and Nor- 
way did not boycott the military 
parade this year.' 

While Mr. Brezhnev reaffirmed 
his commitment to detente and 
arms control the tone of his 
speech was unusually belligerent 
and was taken by diplomats as an- 
other indication' of a new, tough 
anti-American line in the Kremlin. 

The Soviet leader stood for two 
hours on top of the Lenin Mauso- 
leum despite freezing temperatures 
and a biting northern wind to pre- 
side over the Red Square display 
of his country’s power. 

From the lineup of his fur-hau- 
ed Politburo colleagues atop the 
mausoleum it was clear that Kon- 
stantin U. Chernenko and Yuri V. 
Andropov are currently the key 
figures in the leadership after Mr. 
Brezhnev. 

{Missing was the Politburo vet- 
eran Andrei P. Kirilenko, 76, 
which Western analysts tcok as 
confirmation he was no longer 
among the top leadership and no 
longer a candidate to succeed Mr. 
Brezhnev. United Press Interna- 
tional reported.] 

Mr. Brezhnev. 75, wore tinted 
glasses against the glare of a bright 
winter sun as he watched units 
marching 20 abreast, followed by 
tanks, armored personnel carriers 
and vehicles carrying rockets. He 
looked fit and was drinking occa- 
sionally from a paper cup. 

Western military specialists said 
that no new hardware was shown, 
with the exception of a modified 
armored personnel carrier with a 
new turret that was first sighted 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 2) 


Carrillo Quits as Chief 
Of Spain Communists 




By Brian Mooney 
Seam 

MADRID — After a public ca- 
reer of 50 years. Santiago Carrillo 
has stepped down as secretary-gox- 
eral of the Spanish Communist 
Party because of the party’s disas- 
trous performance in last mouth's 
elections. 

He was replaced Sunday night 
by the party’s policy-making Cen- 
tral Committee with Gerardo 
Iglesias, 37, a militant from the 
northern mining region of Asturias 
who like his predecessor fqDows a 
Eurocommunist line. 

Party officials said that 64 of the 
104 committee members voted for 
Mr. Iglesias, who had been noxni- 
nated for the post by Mr. Carrillo. 
Three members opposed the nomi- 
nation, 19 were absent, 15 abs- 
tained and three votes were blank, 
they said. 

The choice of Mr. Iglesias 
surprised some party insiders, who 
said the move could be a stopgap 
measure. Many expected that Nic- 
olas Sartorius, the deputy secre- 
tary-general who has long been re- 
garded as the heir apparent, would 
eventually emerge as secretary- 
general. 

Opposition to Mr. Iglesias col- 
lapsed when Mr. Sartonus, an op- 
ponent of Mr. Carrillo and former 
deputy leader of the parly, -with- 
drew from the race despite backing 
from the powerful trade union fac- 
tion on the Central Committee. 

Mr. Carrillo's resignation fol- 
lowed the party’s disastrous results 
in the recent general elections, and 
it closed a chapter in Spanish poli- 
tics. 

The 67-year-old Communist was 
the only survivor of the 1936-39 
civil war to be still in charge of a 
major Spanish party. Originally an 
orthodox Soviet-style Marxist, he 
eventually became an advocate of 
the Eurocommunist policy of inde- 
pendence from Moscow. 


Party officials said that Mr. Car- 
rillo submitted his “irrevocable” 
.resignation at a meeting of the par- 
tes Executive Comm,, tee sari’, 
Saturday afta spacers ' filled for 
profound changes. 

They said that none of the 24 
members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Spanish equivalent of a 
Politburcv actually demanded Mr. 
Carrillo's resignation. But they had 
all spoken critically of the parly’s 
performance in the elections of 
Ocl 28. which were won convinc- 
ingly by the Socialist Party. 

Tne Communists won' only 3.8 
percent of the votes and were re- 
duced to four from 23 deputies in 
Congress, the legislative house of 
the Cortes. 

Mr. Carrillo acknowledged at a 
news conference that he was re- 
signing partly because of the par- 
ty’s electoral performance. “If the 
results had not been so negative, I 
would have stayed on as secretary- 
general," he said. 

Mr. Carrillo said he planned to 
remain as a deputy in the Cortes 
and maintain his positions on the 
Executive and Central committees. 

Party opponents said that the 
leader's tactics and personal be- 
havior were responsible for the 
electoral defeat. They accused Mr. 
Carrillo of refusing to practice the 
internal democracy that he pro- 
fessed to accept outside the party. 

Mr. Carrillo's great achievement 
was. to bring die party back into 
the mains tr eam of Spanish democ- 
racy after its defeat in the civil 
war. The party remained in exile 
and underground during the rule 
of Franco, who died in 1975. 

Forced into exile after the civil 
war, Mr. Carrillo tried initially to 
organize guerrilla resistance to 
Franco from a base in France. He 
then began years of exile that took 
him to the Soviet Union, the Unit- 
ed States. Argentina and Algeria. 
In later years He was expelled from 





Santiago Carrillo 

France and West Germany ft*., 
outspoken opposition to the Fran-' 
co regime. 

Mr. Carrillo became secretary- 
general of the party in exile in 
1960 and returned to Spain clan- 
destinely in 1976. The Communist 
Party was re-legalized in 1977, and 
a few months later Mr. Carrillo 
was elected to the Cortes. 

” Mr. Iglesias was born in the As- 
turian industrial town of Mieres 
and began work at 12 as a building 
laborer. By the time he went into 
the pits as a coal miner at 15 he 
was already a Communist Party 
militant. 

He was detained for anti-regime 
activities at 16, and by 18 he was 
elected a member of the regional 
committee of the Communist Par- 
ty in Asturias. 

In 1966 he was jailed again for 
his part in a miners' strike to pro- 
test the closure of mines in his 
area. He spent five years in jail. 

Freed in 1971. he went back to 
the struggle against Franco, be- 
coming the leader of the Commu- 


coming the leader of the Commu- 
nist-led underground trade union, 
ifae Workers’ Commission, in the 


CIA Contends 4 Million in Soviet Union Do Forced Labor 
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First U.S. Study- Qn Prison Camps Doubts Charges of 'Slave* Work on European Pipeline 
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But in response to the assertions 
by a West German human, rights 
group and others, the CIA said 
mat “large-scale use of forced la- 
borers on the export pipeline is un- 
likely be cause marry of the jobs re- 
quire special skills. 

Boris Shcherbina, the Soviet of- 
ficial in charge of the construction, 
said in August; "To work at such 
projects, one should be an expert 
at one’s job, know well its specific 
features, be a wizard with ma- 
chines, which sometimes are 


used to bttild the natural gas pipe- 
line from Siberia to Western Eu- 
rope. 

Congress asked the State De- 
portment in September to investi- 
gate the charges in the construc- 
tion of the pipeline. The depart- 
ment responded with a long re- 
port. the centerpiece of which was 
the CIA Study. 

The Reagan administration has 
been pursuing- on energetic cam- 
paign to widen the pubhe's percep- 
tion of practices mat would dis» 


unique and moreover used in se- 
vere natural conditions" 

In September, Defense Secretary 
Caspar W. Weinberger said “the 
■ evidence has been mounting that 
the Soviet Union may be using 
slave labor" on the pipeline. “The 
evidence is not conclusive." he said 
at a Georgetown University con- 
ference. “But the available evi- 
dence is profoundly troubhng and 
some have found it persuasive.” 

The new report was the U.S. 
government's first study of the So- 
viet labor camp system. However, 
in 1974, The New York Tunes un- 
dertook its own study on the sub- 
ject because of the publication of 
Alexander I. Solzhenitsyn's "The 
Gulag Archipeiego,” which de- 
tailed the camp system from 1918 
to 1956 under Lenin and Stalin. 

In The Tunes study, it was noted 
that the CIA then estimated that 
2.4 million to 25 million Soviet 
citizens were in prison camps. 

The estimates in the new study 
are consistent with, its 1974 esti- 
mates. It said that about 2 million 


Soviet citizens were confined, 85 
percent in “forced labor camps" 
and the rest in prisons. It said that 
there were now more than 1,100 
such labor camps. In 1974. experts 
estimated that there were about 
900. 

The total of four million labor- 
ers was arrival at. the agency ex- 
plained, because an additional U 
million Soviet citizens have been 
convicted of crimes for which they 
could have been sent to camps or 
prisons, but have instead been giv- 
en probation with “compulsory in- 
volvement irfiabor.” 

Another 'SOO.COO .citizens have 
been paroled from confinement 
but ore obligated to perform 
forced labor for the remainder of 
their terms, the CIA said. 

Forced laborers work “in a 
broad variety of ewrc-bnc activi- 
ties,” the agency tjid, “including 
manufacturing, construction, logg- 
ing and wooq processings mining, 
producing building materials and 
agriculture." 

Under S talin, the report estimat- 


ed, the number of people held in 
the camps reached a peak of per- 
haps 15 million in 1947. After Sta- 
lin's death in 1953. the camps were 
drastically reduced, but the num- 
bers began lo rise again in the 
1960s. 

The agency said that in recent 
years more than 100 camps or 10 
percent of the total, have been in- 
volved in construction activities, 
with the heaviest concentration in 
Kazakhstan and central Asia. 

It said that forced laborers were 
. used for the clearing and construc- 
tion o i new towns, such - as 
Shevchenko, a city on the Caspian 
Sea with a nuclear-powered desali- 
nation plant, and Navoi, a petro- 
chemical center in central Aria, 
near a large deposit of natural gas. 

About 350 camps are engaged in 
logging, sawmilling and related ac- 
tivities, it said, and 50 camps are 
engaged in mineral extraction. 
There are only about 20 agricultur- 
al camps, the study said, and 60 
camps devoted to producing build- 
ing materials, such as bricks. 


Gerardo Iglesias 

- Asturias region. By 1978, he was 
"'regional party leader in Asturias 
’ and a member of tbe party’s Cen- 
tral Committee. 

■ Basque Fighters' Statement 

Basque guerrillas ruled out sof- 
tening their political demands Sun- 
day and vowed to continue lo fight 
the Spanish state whatever the gov- 
ernment in power. Reuters report- 
ed from Bilbao. 

The statement published in the 
Basque nationalist daily Egin fol- 
lowed the shooting Thursday of 
Spain’s top military commander. 
General Victor Logo Roman. It 
said the killing was aimed at 
breaking tbe bund attitude of the 
state toward Basque national liber- 
ation. 

Hopes of combating the “revo- 
lutionary taxes" demanded by the 
ETA from banks and companies in 
the Basque country were raised 
when French police seized import- 
ant documents carried by two 
ETA members arrested in southern 
France Saturday. Refusal to pay 
the levy has led to bombings of 
banks and kidnappings or killings 
of company directors. 

INSIDE 

■ Iraq said that Iranian forces 

had penetrated Iraqi territory 
and that heavy fighting was 
continuing. ■ Page 2. 

■ A U.S. federal appeals 

court has ruled that the Na- 
tional Security Agency may in- 
tercept messages between U.S. 
citizens and people overseas 
and then provide summaries 
to the FBI. Page 4. 

■ U5. election analysts say 

the pendulum swung back 
toward the center last week. 
Voters gave Democrats im- 
portant gains, which, with vic- 
tories by women and minori- 
ties, seemed to add up to a call 
for adjustments by the Reagan 
administration. Page 3. 

■ In Argentina,ihe militaiy 
government is seeking to reach 
an accord with - the country's 
political leaders on how to 
deal with the deaths and dis- 
appearances of the 1970s, 
when the military was fighting 
a leftist insurgency. Page S. 

■ A special .report describes 
The Netherlands. Page 7S. 
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Iraq Says Iran Has Crossed Disputed Border; 'Fierce Battles’ Are Reported 


;v 


BAGHDAD — Iraq said Sunday 
Fiat Iranian forces had penetrated 


‘Iraqi territory to a 


of one to 


five kilometers (up_ to three mites) 
on a narrow front in the region of 


■on a narrow front in the region of 
"Musi an. 

: * “Fierce battles are raging now " 
a military spokesman was quoted 
'as telling the Iraqi news agency, 
“and the Iraqi Add command is 
■taking necessary measures to con- 
front the invaders, destroy their 
forces and kick them over me bor- 
der” 

- Referring to Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini, Iran’s leader, the 
spokesman said: “Khomeini’s cli- 
que will reap nothing but failure, 
as has happened in previous bat- 
tles." 

Iraq says it has repelled all pre- 
vious Iranian attempts to cross the 
.border since it announced it had 
withdrawn from Iranian territory 
in June. 

Iran maintains that Iraq has not 
. pulled out of all the territory it oc- 
■ cupied at the start of the Gulf war 
-.in September 19S0. and Iranian 
. forces have recaptured a large 

- chunk of land taken by Iraq in the 
. latest offensive. 

The border between the two 
countries has never been satisfac- 
torily delineated in all places, de- 
_ spile a 1975 treaty that resolved 
=• the issue in principle. 

* Both sides have reported heavy 

- fighting in the latest Ir anian offeo- 
-sive, which began Monday west of 
~ the Iranian city of DizfuL 


•I Iran Eager to Press On 


R. W. Apple Jr. of The New York 
mes reported earlier from Musian. 


Times reported earlier from Musian, 
« Iran : 


.. With most Iraqi forces having 
-been driven back across the border 


in the past week, some Iranian of- 
ficers said Saturday they were ea- 
ger to press on into Iraq, just a 
mile west of this devastated vil- 
lage. 

“Eventually, we must have our 
revenge,” one Held commander 
said. 

But the officers apparently have 
not been given 'permission to do so 
by the government, even though 
Iran says its offensive has eliminat- 
ed all but a few Iraqi enclaves on 
Iranian soil. The Iranian troops 
are dug in on and behind high 
ground in Musian, awaiting coun- 
terattacks and conducting recon- 
naissance patrols. 

Ayatollah Khomeini and his dis- 
ciples seem disinclined to attempt 
a repetition or last summer's un- 
successful .thrust toward Basra. 
The next step may well be an at- 
tempt to liberate the Iraqi-held 
areas near Khorramshahr and Fek- 
keh, south of here, and near Naft- 
e- Shah, far to.the north. 

Iranian tanks, tank transporters, 
trucks, jeeps, bulldozers and heli- 
copters shuttle back and forth in 
this area, sending clouds of dust 
into the air above the hills, the 
plain and the picturesque buttes 
and valleys carved by the Meimeh 
and Douvrij rivers. 

The Iranians say they have 
cleared 210 square miles (546 
square kilometers) of Iraqi troops, 
advancing for about six miles 
along a 35-mile front leading 
southeast from the town of Dehlo- 
ran. They also say they have cap- 
tured intact 45 tanks or armored 
cars, including several Brazilian- 
made Cascaver vehicles. 

A new battalion of the Revolu- 
tionary Guards Corps, which sets 
all Iraqi booty, is to be formed to 


use the captured armor. The 
guards appear proficient in han- 
dling vehicles of all sorts, despite 
their sketchy training, but they are 
not involved with planes or heli- 
copters. 

The corps is now said to number 
up to 150,000 men, most of them 
in their 20s. They wear rumpled, 
often mismatched fatigues and 
tennis shoes, and many of them.de 
red scarves bearing Islamic slogans 
around their heads. Most have had 
only three months’ training. But 
they are fiercely nationalistic and 
idealistic and seemingly fearless. 
They are integrated with regular 
army units during combat, but the 
partnership appears unequal. 

At a briefing Friday, for exam- 
ple, it was a guard in his early 20$ 


complishment in the past week’s 


military campaign, it appeared, 
was freeing the region east of the 
offensive from the threat of artil- 
lery attack. Much of the area had 
been liberated in Match but, with 
their guns emplaced .on the 
heights, the Iraqis bad been able to 
sbdl towns and highways at wflL ' 

Iranian commanders . asserted, 
and Iraqi war prisoners confirmed, 
that the lighting took place entire- 
ly on Iranian soil, despite the con- 
tentions of President Saddam 
Hussein of Iraq that his troops had 
pulled out of Iran. Burned hulks of 
Iraqi T-55 tanks, built in the Soviet 
Union, litter the harsh, arid flat- 
lands near the Iraqi border not far 
from Musian. 

The equivalent of three Iranian 
brigades, more than 10,000 men, 
were involved in the offensive, 
which began Monday night. Colo- 
nel Mansurr Jalaly, operations of- 
ficer at Iranian headquarters near 
the village of Em-e-Khosh, said his 
losses had been “lighter than ex- 
pected.” The Iranians said they 
had downed 10 Iraqi planes, killed 
or wounded more than 3,500 Iraqi 
troops and taken almost 1,750 
prisoners. 

The prisoners were assembled 
Saturday on a gravel parade 
ground at the big Vahdali axr base 
at Dizful about 65 miles east of 
here, for press interviews. One of 
the prisoners, a lieutenant colonel 
who commanded a battalion, said 
his men had been surrounded in 
the rain and in the dark and 
overwhelmed. He said the Iranian 
attack had been “massive, well-or- 
ganized and precise.” 

His unit had been sent into Iran 
to hold the Bayat oilfield, the Ira- 
nian part of which lies around Hill 
400 near this village. It has a ca- 


who did the talking; a regular cap- 
tain simply muttered at the conda- 
sion that he had nothing to add. 

The guards are an unsmiling lot 
given to. frequent chanting They 
wear no insignia of rank and never 
salute, and they talk frequently of 
their willingness to be ‘‘martyrs.” 
On their left breast pockets, they 
wear a blue and gold patch that 
shows a globe, an arm and a Sovi- 
et-made AK-47 assault rifle — a 
symbol, one 23-year-old explained, 
of their eagerness to tight overseas 
“for the oppressed of the world.” 

Riding motorcycles, the guards 
lake on tanks with RPG-7 anti- 
tank rackets. They also attack 


iiy acres 
ibers of 


the Basij, a paramili- 


tary organization made up mostly 
of teen-agers. A 15-year-old told 


of teen-agexs. A 15-year-old told 
reporters at £m-e-Khosh that Us 
parents “believe that 1 was a gift 
from God so if I'm killed I'd be a 
gift to God" 

The most important I ranian ac- 


Upper Volta’s Leader 
Deposed, Radio Says 


* Reuters 

* ABIDJAN, Ivory Coast — A 
•group of noncommissioned offi- 
*cers and other soldiers deposed the 
~ Upper Volta government of Colo- 
gne! Saye Zerbo in a predawn coup 
'"Sunday, accusing him of tu rning 
^members of the military into 
« “agents of terror,” state radio said 
-in Ouagadougou, the capital. 

*- The new Provisional People’s 
v Salvation Council immediately 
-closed the borders and imposed a 
*dusk-to-dawn curfew, the radio 
■-said. Telex and telephone commu- 
- mentions between Upper Volta 
;'and the outside world were sos- 
~ pended 


bloodless military coup in Novem- 
ber 1980, deposing Tipper Volta’s 
democratically elected president. 


In decrees put out by the coun- 
ted, all military and pouce person- 
nel were ordered to support the 
-coup. It also appealed for popular 
“support and called on people to re- 
„ port for work Monday. 

* Neither the name of the new 

* council's chairman nor the fate of 
i Colonel Zerbo was immediately 
w known. 

" Upper Volta's two international 
airports, at Ouagadougou and the 
former colonial capital - Bobo— 
Dioulasso, were dosed Sunday, . 


airport sources in Abidjan said 
Colonel Zerbo took power in a 


U.S-- Japan Treaty 
Reportedly Loses 


Chinese Support 


United Press Int ern ational 

TOKYO — Reflecting a recent 
Chinese-Soviet conciliation, China 
has retracted its support for the 
U.S.- Japanese Security Treaty of 
1951, directed at countering Soviet 
attacks, news reports from Beijing 
said Sunday. 

A Japanese newspaper reported 
that the change was disclosed Fri- 
day when a group of Japanese visi- 
tors met with two members of the 
Chinese Communist Party’s poli- 
cy-making Politburo, Liao Chang- 
zni and Wan Li. The delega t ion 
was led by Heishiro Ogawa, a for- 
mer ambassador to China . 

Mr. Ogawa said Mr. Liao bad 
remarked that “China has never 


democratically elected president, 
Sangoule I Jimramna 

The radio said Sunday that the 
colonel was denounced. as a lying 
demag o g ue in a proclamation by 

the new council. 

“He betrayed the confidence of 
the people, and turned the military 
into agents of terror of the Voltaic 
masses,” the radio said. 

The radio, monitored in Abid- 
jan, said Colonel Zerbo’s 30- mem- 
ber Military Committee for Na- 
tional Recovery and Progress had 
been dissolved. All army officers 
in the capital had been ordered to 
report for a meeting later Sunday, 
it added. 

Colonel Zerbo, 50, a veteran of 
France's - Indochina and Algerian 
campaigns, was faced with a wors- 
ening political and economic crisis 
before the coup. 

A shadowy Armed Forces 
Council, ■ which' existed before his 
own coup two years ago, issued 
him with an ultimatum last May. 
telling him to resign within six to 
nine months if he failed to resolve 
the nation's problems. 

Upper Volta, a landlocked West 
African country of six million with 
few natural resources, depends on 
international aid and the remit- 
tances home of more than one mil- 
lion citizens working in neighbor- 
ing Ivory Coast Per capita income 
is about 5200 a year and the aid 
Upper Volta receives, mainly from 
France and the United States, 1 is 
greater than the country’s annual 
budget 



Soviet Bombers Called 
New Threat in Pacific 


By Drew Middleton 

New York Times Service 
NEW YORK — The Soviet Un- 


ion is continuum to expand its mil- 
itary power in the Pacific, accord- 
ing to senior officers in the UK 
Navy, with Soviet Backfire bomb- 
ers adding “a new dimension to 
the threat to sea lanes in the area.” 

Admiral Robert Long, com- 
mander of American forces in the 
Pacific and Indian oceans, said the 
medium-range supersonic planes, 
were flying missions from the 
Kamchatka Peninsula in the Soviet 
Far East and from Cam Ranh Bay 
in Vietnam. 

From their present bases, he 
said. Backfires could attack Mid- 
way. Guam and the Philippines 
and return without refueling. 

In addition. Admiral Long said, 
a thixxl of the Soviet Union’s SS-20 
mobile missiles have now been de- 
ployed-in the Far East He said 
that the missiles, some of which 
are within range of Japan, were 
armed with 250 nuclear warheads. 

Also, intelligence reports reach- 
ing. Western capitals suggest that 
the Soviet Union is expanding con- 
struction of major surface ships 
and that it intends to build an air- 
craft carrier of 60,000 to 70.000 


Colonel Zerbo' s junta proved in- 
capable of strengthening the econ- 


omy and responded to discontent 
with increasingly repressive mea- 
sures. A year ago he banned strikes 
by the country's trade union move- 
ment and, in April, suspended 100 
cavil servants who stopped work in 
protest against the union ban. 

The council that' apparently top- 
pled him Sunday accused Colonel 
Zerbo of “unjustified repression of 
workers and students, through de- 
portations, arrests and suppression 
of human rights." 


tons (54,000 to 63,000 metric tons) 
that will probably be driven by nu- 
clear power. 

Rear Admiral Sumner Shapiro, 
the navy’s director of intelligence, 
told a subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee several 
months ago that he expected such 
a ship to be operational by 1989. 

In other reports on Soviet naval 
construction. Western intelligence 
sources say the third ship of the 
Kiev class, the Novorossusk, has 
begun sea trials and the fourth, 
ana probably final, one is about to 
be launched. 


A guided-missfle cruiser armed 
with a cruise missile with a range 


of 300 nautical miles is also report- 
ed about to begin sea trials. A 


ed about to begin sea trials. A 
cruise missile is a winged weapon 
powered by jet engines that flies 
like a plane and can be guided to 
its target. 

Two new classes of guided-mis- 
sfle destroyers are said to have 
completed sea trials. The So- 
vremenny, the lead ship of one 
class, reportedly carries two 


130mm guns, the largest put on a 
Soviet ship in nearly 30 years, as 


opposed or supported the U.S.- Ja- 
pan Security Treaty.” The corn- 


pan Security Treaty.” The com- 
ment was seen as a retraction of 
the Chinese leader Deng Xiaop- 
ing's statement in 1978 that 
“strengthening Japan's defense ca- 
pability and the U K-Japan Securi- 
ty Treaty is a natural course.” 

In September, Soviet officials 
held bonier talks with China in 
Beijing for the first time in more 
than 10 years. The two nations 
agreed the talks will resume next 
year in Moscow. 


Brezhnev Says Aggressors 
Face ? Crushing’ Retaliation 


The 

Unique 


Refinement is fife at 
its best 

You mil find here the 
discreet atmosphere 
of a 150 year-old 
tradition of 
hospitality in our 
newly refurbished 
hotel 


- (Continued from Page 1) 
earlier this year in Afghanistan. 
Also displayed for the first time in 
a parade was an SA-8 surface to 
air missile. 

In contrast to previous years, 
some U.S. correspondents based in 
Moscow were denied permission to 
attend this year's parade. 

Marshal Ustinov, who was the 
only speaker at the parade, talked 
about the need to strengthen Sovi- 
et military defenses against the 
West. In previous years he avoided 
specific mention of the United 
States and talked instead of the 
threatening actions of “imperial- 
I ists.” But this year, the defense 
minister singled out Americans for 
having “raised their level of mili- 
tary preparations to an unprece- 
jdemed level.” 

“They have unleashed a politi- 
cal ideological and economic of- 


fensive against socialism,” be said. 

He charged that the internation- 
al situation “continues to aggra- 
vate” as a result of Washington's 
policies promoting “the arms race, 
impudently interfering in the af- 
fairs of other countries and facili- 
tating outbreaks of military con- 


Soviet ship in nearly 30 years, as 
well as new ami-ship cruise mis- 
siles. 

The first or the Udaloy class of 
guided- missile destroyers is also re- 
ported to have completed sea tri- 
als. Western naval intelligence ex- 
perts say they believe the class is to 
provide the principal anti-subma- 
rine warfare element in Soviet task 
forces. The new Helix ASW heli- 
copter is expected to be the ships' 
principal weapon against subma- 
rines. 


Western intelligence sources re- 
port that (here has been an in- 
crease in the number of Soviet na- 
val shipyards and that '(heir equip- 
ment has improved steadily. 

Soviet emphasis on submarines 


in various parts of the appears to have taken on a new 
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Hostages' Parents Plead 
For Mercy in Zimbabwe 

Ratters 

HARARE, Zimbabwe — Parents 
of six young foreign tourists seized 
by gunmen more than three 
months ago will broadcast an ap- 
peal for mercy throughout Zim- 
babwe this week. 

The appeal was suggested by the 
United States, Britain and Austra- 
lia, whose nationals were kid- 
napped by political dissidents in 
the province of 'Matabeleland on 


world.” 

“Under these conditions,” he 
said, “the Communist Party and 
the Soviet government are taking 
necessary measures to consolidate 
the country’s defenses and en- 
hance the vigilance of Soviet peo- 
ple.” 

■ Chinese Toast Revolution 

Chinese officials toasted the 
65th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution on Saturday, capping 
the wannest celebration with the 
Russians in Beijing since the 
1960s, ' United Press International 
reported from Beijing. 

Culture Minister. Zhu Muzhi 
and Deputy Foreign Minister Qian 
Qichen led a delegation of officials 
to the Soviet Embassy to observe 
the anniversary. 

China celebrates the anniversary 
of the revolution every year, but 
this year it was marked for the first 
time in 20 years with a reception 
for the Russians at the Great Hall 
of the People. 


significance with the deployment 
of the first ship of the Oscar class, 
which is said to cany 24 SS-N-19 
cruise missiles. 


The Typhoon class of nuclear- 
missile submarines is considered to 
be the most important reinforce- 
ment of the naval nuclear armory. 
Intelligence sources say that 
Typhoons, which are armed with 
the SS-N-20 missile, would be able 
to reach targets in the United 
States without leaving home wa- 
ters. 

Naval and air centers have been 
acquired in Ethiopia and South 
Yemen, and Soviet reconnaissance 
planes fly missions from these 
bases over task forces of the Unit- 
ed States and other members of 
the Atlantic alliance in the Indian 
Ocean. 

In Africa, Luanda, Angola, has 
replaced Conakry, Guinea, as the 
principal Soviet naval and air base. 
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A group erf 
month’s major 


who were captured by Iran in this 

enstre near Dizful Iran, on the parade 


ground at the Vahdati air base at DizfuL Iran made some pris- 
oners available Saturday for interviews with foreign reporters. 


parity of 25,000 barrels a day. 
They built reinforced bunkers, laid 
mines and unrolled yards of coiled 
barbed wire, the colonel added, 
bat were unable to resist a com- 
bined attack by Revolutionary 
Guards infantry and armor. 

Despite reports in the West that 
the hartian Air Force was all but 
grounded because of a lack of 
spare parts, American-buill F-5s 
fly regular sorties from Dizful 


The air base bears all . the 
hallmarks of its former UK advis- 
ers: a huge sign, in English, pro- 
c laiming it “the home of the fight- 
ers;” officers who speak in Ameri- 
can military slang, and fancyguest 
quarters, known as “the White 
House,” with tiled bathrooms con- 
taining sunken tubs. 

With its neat rows of officers? 
quarters, palm trees, November 
sunshine and gas stations labeled 


POL, for Petroleum, Oil and Lu- 
bricants, the base might be in- Tex- 


as or California. Only the in s i g ni a 
on the C-130S. the JF-5s and the 
Chinook and Huey helicopters are 
different. 


have Ireen left with as much as one 
.wall 


Many villages have been de- 
oyed. Musian, which has a pop- 


stroyed. Musian, which has a pop- 
ulation of 5,000 before the start of 


the war, now has a population of 
zero. Only three or four bouses 


houses 


dependedon 1 dairy herds andfruu 
trees grown with the help of irriga- 
tion. Both activities have been re- 
ined, and the pipeline leading from 
the Bayat field has been severed in 
several places. There is no sign of 
nonmilitaiy activity for mite after 
forlorn milt 


Israeli Army Allowed Phalangists to Resupply 


By Edward Walsh 

Washington Poa Service 

JERUSALEM — The Israeli 
Army allowed Lebanese Christian 
militia units to bring in fresh 
troops and restock their ammuni- 
tion supplies in the Sabra and 
Chatila refugee camps of West 
Beirut during the second day of 
the massacr e, despite numerous re- 
ports of heavy civilian casualties, a 
senior Israeli Army officer said 
Sunday. 

Brigadier General Amos Yaron, 
the commander of all Israeli forces 
in the Beirut area, said he author- 


hour and a half in private. His 
public testimony raised anew the 
question of why the Israelis, aktt- 


mili tin units to r emain in the 
camps until' the morning of Sept. 
18. 

General Yaron is the first Israeli 
officer to mention publicly the 


resupply and troop rotation, which 
he said involved the replacement 


ized the resupply and troop rota- 
tion even after he and a superior. 


tion even after he and a superior. 
Major General Amir Dron, had 
ordered a halt to the militias' activ- 
ities in the camps because of their 
uneasiness over the militiamen’s 
behavior. 

But General Yaron, testifying 
before the state judicial board of 
inquiry that is investigating the 
September massacre of hundreds 
of Palestinian refugees in the 
camps, said that by then, he pre- 
sumed that most civilians had fled 
from the area. 

•General Yaron testified for an 
hour in public before the three- 
member commission and for an 


he said involved the replacement 
of about 100 Phalangist soldiers 
with fresh troops on the afternoon 
of SepL 17. Other witnesses, in- 
cluding Defense Minister Ariel 
Sharon, have emphasized that Isra- 
el prevented the Phalangists from 
bringing reinforcements into the 
camps, suggesting that this showed 
an effort to restrain the militia. 

Mr. Sharon and others, includ- 
ing General Yaron on Sunday, 
have maintained that they had no 
clear evidence of the massacre un- 
til after the Phalangist units left 
the camps SepL IS. 

Before the militia units entered 
Sabra " and Chatila on SepL 16, 
General Yaron said, he warned 
them against killing civilians. 

General Yaron said that on the 
night of SepL 16 he received a jum- 


ble of “disorganized reports” that 
120, or 300 or 45 Chilians and Pal- 
estinian fighters had been lolled. 
He said, however, that he did not 
act on any of the reports or inform 
his superior officers because they 
were impossible to verity. 

General Drori, the Israeli 
Army’s northern commander, tes- 
tified that be ordered a halt to the 
P halangis t operation in the camps 
late on the morning of SepL 17 be- 
cause of a “bad feeling” conveyed 
to him by General Yaron. 

According to General Yaron’s 
testimony, it was sometime after 
General Drori issued the halt or- 
der that he authorized the ammun- 
ition resupply and troop rotation. 
Pressed by the commission on why 
he did this after hearing reports of 
civ ilian casualties, he said. “Well, 


we didn’t think a massacre was 
going on.” 

One of the key events (he com- 
mission is investigating is a meet- 
ing at 4:30 PAL SepL 17 among 
Phalangist commanders, Generals 
Yaron and Drori and Lieutenant 
General Rafael Eitan. the Israel 
Army’s chief of staff, at which 
{jeneral Eitan authorized the mili- 
tia units to remain in the refugee 
camps until the following morning. 
General Yaron acknowledged that 
the subject of civilian deaths came 
up during the meeting and said 
that General Eitan. after being. as- 
sured (hey were not excessive, 
“congratulated” the Phalangist 
commanders on their perfor man ce 
and agreed to give them an Israeli 
tractor to “destroy illegal budd- 
ings” in thecampS- 
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Airlines Give Pessimistic Report 
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U.S. Expected to Seek 
New Settlement Freeze 


GENEVA (Reuters) — The wprid’s airlines, hard hit by recession, are 
threatened with bankruptcy, massive subsidies or endless debts, (he In- 
ternational Air Transport Association said in & report released Monday. 

The industry’s overall losses for lids year and next probably wfll be 
above the S1.9 billion and $1.1 bfllkm previously forecast, the group said 
in its 1982 annual report . — -. 

The association's director-general Knut H ammare kjokL wrote that if 
present trends continue, as now appears likely, operating costs arid debts 
could outstrip the assets and revenues of the 120 members by late 1983. 
This would give the industry a negative overall net value. 


Egypt Cites Readiness to Aid Arabs 


By John M. Goshko 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — The latest 
US. -Israeli dispute over Jewish 
settlements in occupied Arab terri- 
tories is described by UK officials 
as “setting the stage” for a strong 
new American call for a freeze on 
settlements when President 
Ronald Reagan meets Prime Min- 
ister Menachem Begin of Israel 
here Nov. 19. 


Deputy Prime Minister David 
evy of Israel announced last week 


Levy of Israel announced last week 
that the government planned to 
proceed soon with establishing five 
of the eight settlements it author- 
ized on the West Bank in Septem- 
ber. 

In reply, a UJS. statement 
Thursday criticized Israel's settle- 
ments activity on the West Bank. 
It chastised Israeli actions as 
“most unhelpful” and questioned 
whether Israel is willing “to abide 
by the promise” of UN Security 
Council Resolution 242 “that terri- 


tory will be exc 
On Friday, 


_ On Friday, another Israeli offi- 
cial Deputy Agriculture Minister 
Michal Dekal told the Israeli state 
radio that the five settlements 
mentioned by Mr. Levy are part of 
a master plan calling for creation 
of 20 new communities in the West 
Bank and Gaza during the coming 
year. 

UJS. officials said afterward that 
they would have no further com- 
ment. because the statement 
Thursday lrft no doubts about the 
U.S. stance. But they said that un- 
derlying Washington's tough talk 
is Mr. Reagan's determination to 
give fresh impetus to his SepL 1 
Mideast peace initiative. Lack of 
progress on that initiative is due in 
part to Mr. Begtn's vehement op- 
position. 

A key dement of the Reagan 
proposal calls for a moratorium on 
new settlements, and U.S. offi cials 
acknowledged that the president is 
under heavy pressure from Arab 
governments to demonstrate that 
the United States can use its influ- 
ence to make Mr. Bean more flexi- 
ble. 

For that reason, the UK state- 
ment on Thursday was aimed not 
only al Jerusalem but also at such 
Arab capitals as Amman, where 


EC Leader Arrives in Nepal 


Jordan’s King Hussein is involved 
in complex efforts to test whether 


The gesture Thursday came two 


In the heart of Geneva £ 


July 23. The gunmen left a note' weeks after Chiira and the Soviet 
with & series of political demands Union held their first official meet* 


but nothing more has been heard, ings in three years. 


Reuters 

KATMANDU, Nepal — Gaston 
Thom, president of the European 
C ommuni ty Commission, arrived 
Sunday on the first visit to Nepal 
by a commission president -and 
was greeted by Prime Minister 
Suiya Bahadur Thapa. » 


in complex efforts to test whether 
he can muster sufficient Arab 
backing to enter die peace talks 
over the future status of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. 

Since the Reagan plan calls for 
these territories to gain eventual 
independence “in association with 
Jordan,” Hussein’s participation is 
critical to UK hopes. 


The UK officials noted that the 
increased Israeli pronouncements 
in recent days about settlements 
are regarded in Washington as an 
attempt by Mr. Begin to signal his 
rejection of a freeze. The officials 
said Lhey believe that Mr. Begin 
plans to use the White House 
meeting to try to convince Mr. 
Reagan that the Mideast initiative, 
should be dropped. ' 

At .past meetings, including one 
in Washington m June at 'the 
height of the Lebanon war, Mr. 
Reagan did not — as had been -ex- 
pected — get tough with Mr. Be- 
gin, and instead was deferential to 
the Israeli leader. 

BuL the sauces said, if Mr. 
Reagan's initiative is to retain 
credibility in the Arab world and 
show any hope for movement, he 
appears to have no choice (his time 
other than to try to force the issue 
over settlements. 

In the past, Mr. Begin has resist- 
ed every UK call For a moratori- 
um on settlements and taken 
as encouragement Mr. Reagan’s 
initial refusal to term the settle- 
ments “illegal" as past UK ad- 
ministrations have. 

That is something the Israeli 
leador seems certain to remind the 
president when they meet. 

In September, Mr. Levy, who 
also is housing minister, described 
the decision on the eight settle- 
meats as Israel’s “answer” to Mr. 
Reagan's call for a freeze. Accord- 
ing to a UK official that was re- 
garded as “sticking it in the eye of 
the president,” and he added that 
the administration has been look- 
ing for an opportunity to reply in a 
manner that can be viewed as a di- 
rect response to Mr. Levy’s re- 
marks. 

It was against this background 
that the latest U.S. -Israeli dispute 
arose. Initially, many diplomatic 
observers were puzzled, because 
the exchanges between Washing- 
ton and Jerusalem involve settle- 
ments that had been proposed ear- 
lier and technically are not “new ” 

However, a senior U.S. official 
insisted Friday, “If there hadn’t 
been a provocation, there wouldn’t 
have been a statement by us.” 

■ Israelis to Protest to UK 

Mr. Begin has instructed Mosbe 
Arens, Israel’s ambassador to the 
United States, to protest the UK 
condemnation of settlement con- 
struction, The Associated Press re- 
ported on Sunday. 

Israel Radio quoted Mr. Begin 
as rejecting the U.S. demand to 
freeze settlement development 
Mr. Begin told his cabinet that the 
settlement issue was not negoti- 
able, the radio said. 


CAIRO (AP) — Egypt has renewed its offer of a reedhefliatian wth its 
Arab critics and said it was prepared to aid airy Arab country against 
external aggression. 

In a policy statement to the parliament on Saturday. Prime' Minister 
Fuad Mohieddin also called on tile United States to continue its active 
role toward an Arab- Israeli peace settlement He said President Ronald 
Reagan's Mideast peace initiative provided a new momentum to tins 
end ... . _ 

“Egypt is keen on opening its aims to the Arab world and invites its 
leaders to take concerted action to solve existing problems,” Mr. 
Mohieddin said “Egypt is implementing a long-range strategic program 
to develop its armed forces, nosing then- efficiency in organization, ar- 
mament and training, so that they continue to be an effective force in the - 
defense of the homeland and in support of any Arab country exposedto 
aggression.” he said noting that Egypt has provided military ad to Iraq 
in its war with Iran. 
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Trudeau to Visit France for Talks 


PARIS (Reuters) — Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau of Canada 
will arrive in France Monday for talks (bat diplomatic sources s*y 
should be free of tensions that have marked relations for 15 years. 

Mr. Trudeau’s three days of talks with Mr. Mauroy and Presdoit 
Francois Mitterrand are to include trade issues .and Canada'spartkipa- 
tion in the production of a new Airbus project with France, Wcst Ger- 
many, Spain and Britain. ... 


Madagascar Holds Presidential Vote 


ANTANANARIVO, Madagascar (AP) — Large numbers of voters 
cast their ballots Sunday in a presidential election in winds the incodr 
bent, Didier Ratsiraica, waafavored to defeat Moqja Jaoaa, the leader of 
the Madagascar In dependence Party. 

Mr. Jaona has blamed Mr. Ratsiraka far (he frainnmw; mw in Mada- 
gascar, particularly the lack of necessities in local He has also . 

accused the government of fostering nepotism, oonuptiaii, the black- 
market and insecurity. Mr. Ratsiraka, who has been in office since 197$. 
has responded by saying that only the continuation of his revdiition will 
enable the country to recover. 

Unlike many gove rnm ents in the Third World, .Madagascar has |a 
pluralistic political system. Seven parties joined Mr. Ratrirara’s Nation- 
al Front for the Defense of the Revolution, but they retain their separate 
identities. He controls them by persuasion rather than oeders. Five of the 
parties backed his candidacy. 
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Soviet Plane Is Hijacked to Turkey 


Compiled by Our Staff F/vm Dispdtdtes 

ANKARA — Three armed East Germans hijacked a Soviet airliner 
Sunday and forced it to land at the Black Sea port pf Sinop before 
surrendering to Turkish security forces, the Anatolian news agency re- 
ported. It said the men asked for political asylum 
The agency said a crew member and two passengers aboard the Aero- 
flot jet were injured during a scuffle that broke out whan the hijackers 
took over the plane. But, it added, therentahiiiig creW;and ^38 passengets 
were unhurt 


For the Record 


BEIJING (UPI) — Two leftists who led a campaign against Deng 
Xiaoping have gone on trial — the first .persons to be prosecuted fjF 
political crimes in Beijing since the Gang of Foih: was sentenced la- 
Januaiy 1981, diplomatic sources say. Five other leftists are being ® tcf ‘ 
rogated, the sources said Friday. 

TAIPEI (UPI) — Wu Ytmg-keng, a Chinese pilot 'who defected w 
Taiwan through South Korea in October, win receive ft S2j5-milfwP 
award for his “heroic defection” and . will be commissitined.a n m 01 " ® 
the Taiwan Air Force, military officials said Saturday. 

MANILA (UPI) — Thirteen persons were , burned to death Saturday 
when their bus, carrying a .Icwd erf fireworics, buast into flames °o an 
expressway near Manila, police said. 
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By Hedrick Smith 

Neve York Times Sen-tee ; 

NEW YORK — The pendulum 
. swung back reward the center last 
week. 

-/ Important gains by the Demo-. 
! era is in the House of Rep resen ta- 
. lives and statehouses seemed to 
add up to a call for adjustments by 
.■the administratioa. 

A big turnout and the splinter*- 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

ing of die 1980 Reagan coalition 
lifted Democrats to seven new 
governorships and 26 mo tc seats in' 
the House of . Representatives 
. while they retained 20 of 33 con- 
tested Senate seats. The House 
flosses were the most serious since 
World War II for an elected presi- 

- dttlt in the first mid-term election 
after his party captured the White 
House. (The average such loss is 1 1 

- sea ts.) 

The 1980 Reagan swing had kin- 
dled Republican hopes of consoli- 
dating a national majority of hard- 
core Republicans, blue-collar cros- 
sovers, Southerners, the elderly 
and independents. Even Jews and 
liberals went more Republican 
. than usual. But that hope foun- 
dered this year when most groups 
returned to traditional voting pat- 
‘ terns. 

Overall, the popular congres- 
sional vote split 5o to 44 for the 
\ Democrats. About one- third of the 
Democrats who voted Republican 
in 1980 came home. Another shift 
took place among independents, 
who had favored Republicans two 
years ago by 10 points, but went 
Democratic this year by 4 points. 

With high unemployment, union 
households were more than 2-1 
Democratic, up 10 percent from 
. 1980. Two years ago. the dderiy 
split evenly but this year went 3-4 
. Democratic. Jewish voters and hb- 
. erals returned to lopsided pro- 

- Democratic margins. 

In the referendum on the 
' Reagan program, unemployment 
and Social Security (mentioned as 
; decisive issues by 37 percent and 
25 percent of the voters) cut shaip- 
.!y for the Democrats. The Republi- 
can skid might have been worse if 
. 48 percent of the electorate had 
■ not blamed past Democratic poli- 
cies for the woeful economy, com- 
pared with 38 percent blasting 

- Reagan. 

Nowhere were. Republicans 
shocked more than in the South. 
They were braced in advance to 
lose governorships in the econonri- 

TTU Budget Bis es 
Despite Soviet and 
U.S. Objections 

Wa Ai ngfm Fan Smce 

NAIROBI — The meeting of the 
International Telecommunications 
Union, which attracted widespread 
attention when Arab countries 
tried to expel Israel, has ended 
with approval of budget increases 
opposed by the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

The approval Friday of an effec- 
tive 6.45 perc en t budget increase 
for next year and technical assis- 
tance for poor member countries 
was seen as a modest victory by 
Third World nations. This year’s 
budget was $47 milEon. 

The head of the UJ5. delegation, 
Michael R. Gardner, said at the 
end of the meeting: “We are not 
' going home to trumpets, but we 
have been reasonably s u c ce ssf ul 
even though there has been a defi- 
nite shift in the focus of the ITU.” 

The attempt to strip Israel of its 
credentials because or the invasion 
of Lebanon was quashed only after 
the United States threatened to 
suspend its annual $3.2 million 
contribution to the ITU. 

The United States, Britain and 
the Soviet Union all expressed for- 
mal reservations on the contents of 
the new budget, which calls for re- 
duced staff and administrative ex- 
penditures but is weighted more 
heavily toward nvhniral assis- 
tance. 


thatof 
the Ar- 
iosi in 


cally ravaged Middle Western 
states — Michigan, Ohio. Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin — and even 
Nevada. They had not expected an 
upset in Nebraska. But they had 
eyed the new Sun Belt congression- 
al seats hopefully. 

So they were chagrined when 
resurgent Democrats took back the 
Texas and Arkansas governorships' 
and added 13 new Southern House 
seats — three each in Texas and 
Virginia, two each in North Caroli- 
na and Florida, and one each in 
South Carolina. Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. 

National party leaders, having 
selected Dallas as their 1984 con- 
vention site, were particularly 
surprised by Texas, where Mark 
White, the attorney general, upset 
William P. Clements Jr., the blunt- 
spoken Republican governor. The 
pain was compounded by the 
comeback of George G Wallace, 
who appealed successfully to Ala- 
bama's black voters, and 
Bill Clinton, who regain 
kansas governorship he 
1980. 

For the White House, there was 
added bad news that most of the 
newly elected Southern Demo- 
crats, including Mike Andrews of 
Texas and Robin Tall on of South 
Carolina, are traditional Demo- 
crats rather than conservative 
“boll weevils” who might side with 
Mr. Reagan. 

The main Republican consola- 
tion in the South was Paul S. 
Trible Jr.’s Senate victory in Vir- 
ginia. 

The governor’s race in Califor- 
nia was a blow to those who had 
hoped to see Los Angeles .Mayor 
Tom Bradley become the nation’s 
first elected black governor. In 
MississipL Robert L. Clark Jr*, a 
state legislator seeking another ra- 
cial breakthrough, lost his race for 
the House ‘against an ardent 
Reaganite. 

“Tom Bradley^ defeat is pro- 
foundly disappointing,” said M. 
Carl Holman, president of the Na- 
tional Urban Coalition. “It will be 
hard for young minority citizens to 
be persuaded that race does not 
continue to be a potent negative 
political factor.”' 

Women fared no belter in three 
highly viable contests. Harriet 
Woods, a Missouri state senator, 
and Representative Millicent 
Fenwick of New Jersey narrowly 
lost bids for the Senate. And Rox- 
anne Conlin, a co-founder of the 
National Women's Political 
Caucus, fell just short of the Iowa 
governorship. 

Even so. women did pick up 
congressional seats in Connecticut. 
Nevada and Indiana, boosting 
their House total to 21. And Macks 
added four freshmen, two in New 
York, to reach 20 members. 
Hispanic candidates won three 
new -seals for a total of nine. 

If one hallmark of 1980 was the 
demise of prominent Democratic 
liberals ana the rise of conserva- 
tive Republicans, 1982 went the 
other way, though less sharply. In 
California, for example, liberal 
San Francisco Democrat Phil Bur- 
ton survived, and John RauseQot. 
fi conservative Republican, fell. 

A dozen Republican freshmen 
who had ridden Mr. Reagan’s 
coattails into office also went 
down, a couple to the same liberal 
Democrats they had beaten in 
1980. Most embarrassing to the 
White House was the defeat of Eu- 
gene V. Atkinson, the Pennsylva- 
nia Democrat who turned Repub- 
lican in a ceremony at the While 
House last year. 



... The Aaocfcacd ftea 

TRIDENT LAUNCHING — Sbefla Watkins, the wife of 
Admiral Janies D. Watkins, chief of U.S. naval operations, 
jefL launched the Georgia, die newest Trident submarine, 
in Groton, Connecticut At right are Susan Elizabeth Wat- 
kins and Senator Mack Mattingly, a Georgia Republican. 
Nineteen persons were arrested during an anti-nuclear 
demonstration at the launching ceremonies Saturday. 


Turnout in U.S. Elections Appears to Increase 


Reagan Urges Congress 
To Work on Economy 


By Francis X. Clines 

New York Tunes Service 

Washington — President 

Ronald Reagan has called on con- 
gressional Democrats and Repub- 
licans to deal with the ailing econ- 
omy in the coming special rererion, 
telling the nation. “Our needs are 
loo great to wail until next year.” 

However, President Reagan did 
not move beyond his own limited 
agenda on doe problem of rising 
unemployment, declaring in his 
weekly radio address Saturday that 
there is no “magic’ method” for 
combating the jobless rate that 
rose to 10.4 percent last month. 

in contrast. Democrats have 
been 
gain 


dedication” to economic recovery 
in the lame-duck and new congres- 
sional sessions, and he revived his 
past threat to “use the veto if nec- 
essary” to keep Congress within 
previously agreed upon budget 
limitations. 

“We've had enough talk," the 
president declared. “Campaign 
cliches must give way to action. If 
we are to continue the momen tum 
for recovery, if we are to surmount 
our problems as I know, we can, we 
most act together and we must act 
now." 

For his part, Mr. Reagan repeat- 
ed much of his campaign argument 
that, with taxes cut and inflation 


By Howard Kurtz 

Washington Past Seme 

WASHINGTON — Voters 
parently turned out in slightly 
greater numbers Tuesday than, in 
the previous two nonpresidential 
elections, a reversal of a 22-year 
decline in voting, and many ana- 
lysts attribute it to growing con- 
cern about Reaganomics. 

Preliminary figures vary, but a 
leading voting analyst Curtis B. 
Cans, said that more than 40 per- 
cent of the voting-age population 
went to the polls, compared with 
37.9 percent in the 1978 elections. 
The final figure should reach. 41 
percent as final returns come in, he 
said. 

The greatest increases came in 
the South and most of the industri- 
al slates of the Northeast and Mid- 
west, which bave been hardest hit 
by the recession. 

Mr. Gam found a higher turn- 
out in 26 states and the District of 
Columbia, a lighter turnout in 15 
states and about the «im level in 
the remaining stares. The greatest 
increases were 13.7 percent in Ar- 
kansas and- 10.1 percent in Georg- 
ia. 

Other states showing significant 
increases were Illinois, Ohio. 
Michigan, New York, New Jersey, 
Alabama and Texas. The biggest 
decreases came in Florida. 6 Jper- 
cent, and Nevada. 6.1 percent. 

A surge of black, Hispanic and 
working-class -voters in many of 
these states provided crucial mar- 
gins for several Democratic candi- 
dates. 

“People felt a stake in the elec- 
tion, especially in the industrial 
states where the economic issues 
were felt most," said Mr. Gans, 
who heads the nonpartisan Com- 
mittee for the Study of the Ameri- 
can Electorate. “The economy pro- 
pelled a lot of people to cast a vote 
of protest, ana there was some re- 
turn to the Democratic fold by 


unemployment, unprecedented 
campaign spending and intensive 
negative advertising had aroused 
passions and turned the 1982 elec- 
tion into a referendum on the 
Reagan administration. 

According to Mr. Gans, turnout 
in off-year elections dropped 
sharply from 48.8 percent in t962 
to 37.9 percent in 1978. In presi- 
dential years, the turnout has fall- 
en from 618 percent in 1960 to 
53.9 percent in 1980. 

Mr. Gans based his figures on 
the highest vote count for a state- 
wide race in 46 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He had to make 


estimates for three states with no 
statewide contests and for incom- 
plete returns from Alaska. 

The latest available figures show 
that 63.9 million Americans voted 
in the 46 states and the District of 
Columbia, out of a total voting-age 
population of 169 million, he said. 
Absentee ballots and recounts 
could raise the figure slif 
CBS 

Jar figures, 

turnout at just over 39 percent 
Others rely on voting figures for 
House contests, which depresses 
the turnout because of .many un- 
contested races. ABC News, using 


ee oauois ana recounts 
aise the figure slightly. 
News, working from suni- 
ures, estimated Tuesday’s 


this method, put the figure at 34.9 
percent about the same as in con- 
gressional races four years ago. 

Ann Lewis, political director of 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. said labor unions had mount- 
ed an all-out registration drive, 
signing up thousands of new voters 
who were dismissed by most poll- 
sters because they rarely’ went to 
the polls before. 

“Anger at Reaganomics was re- 
ally a strong motivating factor,” 
she said. “Black voters and unem- 
ployed voters are dearly the ones 
bearing the brum of the adminis- 
trations policies." 


New York Tunes Service 

NEW YORK — Women have 
become full-fledged firefighters in 
New York City tar the first time in 
the Fire Department’s 117-year 
history. 

Eleven women and 103 men 
graduated from the Fire Academy 
on Friday. The graduates start 
work this week, and a spokesman 
for the Fire Department said that 
few alterations -would be needed to 


women 


at 


Women Join N.Y. City Fire Department for First Time 

standards had been lowered for 
the probationary training program 
— a charge that the Fire Depart- 
ment denies. 

One of the graduates, Brenda 
Berkman, is a lawyer who filed a 
class-action suit charging the Fire 
Department with discrimination 
against women. The suit led to a 
U.S. District Court order that the 


accommodate 
firehouses. 

The graduates were the survi- 
vors of an original 155-member 
probationary class that began 
training Sept. 22. 

Hie ceremony took place’ de- 
spite a last-minute attempt by the 
Uniformed Firefighters Associa- 
tion to block the graduation. The 
union asked the U.S. Court of 
Appeals on Thursday to prevent 
the graduation on the grounds that 


Fire Department develop a new 
test and reserve 45 places for wom- 
en as firefighters. 


and interest rales dropping, turn to me uemocn 

in X? con “Tbe 1 * is a new spirit budding of working-class voters." 
m me congressional elections UnrS •* Other anaivctc said 


was a clear sign from the people 
that government must deal more 
directly with unemployment 
Advisers to Speaker Thomas P. 
O’Neill Jr. of Massachusetts said 
Saturday that the resolve of House 
Democrats for an immediate, di- 
rect jobs bfl) has been greatly bol- 
stered by the election results. They 
said an interesting question in the 
special session wfll be whether this 
enthusiasm has spread more 
strongly now to the Republican- 
controlled Senate and might con- 
stitute a prod to the president. 

Mr. Reagan's address, in which 
he repeated his proposed lame- 
duck agenda for action on appro- 

f uiations. dean air, regulatory re- 
orm and urban "enterprise zone” 
legislation, did not directly contra- 
dict the private estimates of both 
Capitol Hill and White House 
aides that the special session of 
Congress, beginning Nov. 29, is 
likely to produce only modest re- 
sults, at best. 

President Reagan spoke from 
the White House at midday as his 
dose political friend. Senator Paul 
Laxall of Nevada, arrived for a 
luncheon visit and confirmed that 
be will accept the president's invi- 
tation to take over as chairman of 
the Republican National Commit- 
tee from Richard Richards. 

Asked whether the appointment 
was a sign that the president had 
decided to run for re-election. Sen- 
ator Laxall said that Mr. Reagan 
had not yet told him his thinking 
on that question. 

Bui he added, “If I personally 
didn’t think that he was going to 
be a candidate, I wouldn't be ac- 
cepting this position.” 

In his six-minute radio address, 
the president called for “bipartisan 


optimism and hope.’ 

Once again, be contended that 
the sharply rising unemployment 
was the result of years of neglect- 
ful treatment try government erf 
“runaway spending, taxing, dou- 
ble-digit inflation.” - 

And be did not move beyond his 
own approach on such measures as 
the “enterprise zone" bill in argu- 
ing that indirect business stimula- 
tion, not direct government job 
bills, was the only remedy. 


Other analysts said that record 


U.S. Navy Crewman Killed 

United Proa Immatbmat 

. MANILA — A flight-deck crew- 
man aboard the American aircraft 
carrier Enterprise was socked into , 
the engine of a jet plane »nrf IrfllwH 
Friday daring operations in the In- 
dian Ocean, a spokesman for the 
UJL Navy 7th Fleet said Saturday 
at Snbic Bay Naval Bas& 


China Restates Reunification Policy 
On Taiwan, Hong Kong and Macao 


hatters 

BEIJING — .C hina has restated 
its intention to take back Taiwan, 
the British colony of Hong Kong 
and the Portuguese territory of 
Macao but said their social sys- 
tems would not be changed. 

An editorial in the Communist 
Party People's Daily said, “We 
must definitely take these places 
back and complete the great task 
of unifying the land of our ances- 
tors. After these places are recov- 
ered or reunited, according to the 
party’s policy, their social systems 
wfll not be changed, which is to 
say that the bourgeoisie in those 
places will still exist." 

The article did not say how or 
when such reunification would 
take place. 

Talks have begun with Britain 
on the future of Hong Kong with 
the declared aim of maintaining its 
stability and prosperity, and a re- 
cent Hong Kong trade delegation 
was told in Beijing that a plan 
should be worked out within two 
years. In theory, most of Hong 


Kong is to revert to China in 1997 
upon the expiration of a 99-year 
lease. 

Taiwan is still ruled by the na- 
tionalist Chinese defeated cm the 
mainland by Mao in 1949, and 
Beijing has said the Taiwanese can 
keep their own armed forces and 
socioeconomic system if they agree 
to peaceful reunification with Chi- 
na. Taipei rays it will not negotiate 
unless China renounces commu- 
nism. 
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BANK OF BOSTON 

RO- Box 309, 41 Boulevard Royal, Luxembourg City; Luxembourg. 
Tel: 2786T Cable Address; The Ht 3 Boston Telex: 3597. 


Pakistanis, Police dash 

United Prm Internationa] 

LAHORE, Pakistan — The 
Hce fired tear gas and used night- 
sticks Saturday against 1,500 vil- 
lagers who threw stones during a 
protest stemming from a dispute 
over electricity rates. Six villagers 
and four policemen were reported 
injured in the dash outside Wazir- 
abad, a town in JPunjab province 
62 xnfles (99 kilometers) north erf 
Lahore. 
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THE MEURICE IN 


The MEURICE is one of the 
ren or twelve top luxury 'hotels 
still extant in the ivorid today. 
Venerable hostelry that has acqui- 
red a new lease on life through 
continuous improvements, the 
MEURICE is also opening its res- 
taurant doors wide. 

h is opening them fn a novel, 
thoroughly up-to-date way, pro- 
viding nonstop service from noon 
ro 11:00 pm 

r 

The MEURICE remains the 
idea] spot for holding forma) 
receptions, business lunches and 
dinners. It features exquisitely pre- 
pared, supremely refined cuisine. 
Space docs not permir us to list 
here the items on. the enticingly 
varied menu presented by the 
MEURICE 


In these luxuriously swank, 
tastefully appointed surroun- 
dings, wining and dining come to 
about 350 francs per person, for 
the wines also are all of die very 
finest (There's also a fixed-price 
menu at 160 francs, with wine and 
tip extra.) 

PAUL DEMONTAIGNAC 


Menu suggestions : 

Pctalcs tk Saita-Jacques 

au citron vert 
Delias de sot cuius 
a la vapettr dc pedte nagfi 
Palate mignons de bout 
tutx Jix couriers 
Feuiiide fra is aux panes 
sauce Williamme 


Daily menu: 

160 F.F. (service not included) 


1 HOTEL MEURICE 

230 rue de Rivoli, 75001 Paris - tel. 260 38.60 


enmnnmuiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniimiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiifiiiiiiHiiiiuimiue: 


When making a sailing could 
mean making a sale, 
Sea-Land takes it personally. 


| Substantial Middle East company | 


SEEKS 


COOPERATION } 

with, highly qualified companies | 
i wrng fields: 1 

1. Design anH execution of interior decora? JI 

tions and furniture; ._ ' ' s 

2. Designs and execution of neon signs and | 

large bill boards; | 

3. Production of commercial advertising f 

short films for television and . cimema, = 
media and general advertising. = 

We like to cooperate with highly specialized and | 
experienced companies on the basis of common | 
execution of contracts in Kuwait and Gulf area. I 


Jtkjw. 
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Interested parties please contact 
Fan Aldecor Waleilan Company 
P.O. Box 2892 SAFAT, KUWAIT. 
Telex; 46722 FANCDOR. 
Telephone: S 16832/547801. 


Eiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiuniuiiiiiiiiniuuiiiiiimui 


At Sea-Land, we don't believe in making delivery' P promises unless we’re 
sure we can deliver on them. When we book you for one of our scheduled sailing dates, that’s 
the date you can count on your shipment to safl. 

When you import, well send you an automatic arrival notice 24 hours in advance 
so you won’t wind up paying your trucker to waste valuable time waiting around at fire pier. 
And since nearly all Sea-Land terminals are exclusive— for Sea-Land customers only— you can 
count on your goods getting in fast, getting out fast 

When you need fast reliable shipping, call fast 
reliable Sea-Land. 

Then watch us deliver. 


What we did for shipping, 
we're doing for sendee. 


©1982 Sea-Land Service tec. a non rab i idimt US. Fhg Carrier 
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es ; Court Says NSA May Eavesdrop on Americans 


By David Burnham 

Nev York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — A federal 
appeals court has ruled that the 
National Security- Agency may 
lawfully intercept messages be- 
tween U.S. citizens and people 
overseas, even if there is no cause 
to believe that the Americans are 
foreign agents, and then provide 
summaries of these messages to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Because the agency is among the 
largest and most secretive intelli- 
gence organizations and because 
millions of electronic messages en- 
ter and leave the United States 
each day, lawyers fa miliar with the 
intelligence agency consider the 
decision to be a significant in- 
crease in the legal authority of the 
government to keep truck of its cit- 
izens. 

The mission of the NSA is to 
eavesdrop on the electronic mes- 
sages of foreign governments and 
protect the electronic communica- 
tions of the United States. To ac- 
complish these goals, the agency 
has several thousand listening 


cuit involves the government's sur- 
veillance of a Michigan-born law- 
yer. Abdeen Jabara, who for many 
years has represented Arab- Ameri- 
can citizens and alien residents in 
court. 

The decision reversed the 1979 
ruling of Federal District Judge 
Ralph M. Freeman that the agen- 
cy's acquisition of several of Mr. 
Jabara's foreign messages violated 
his Fourth Amendment right to be 
free of “unreasonable searches and 
seizures." 

The FBI’s investigation of Mr. 
Jabara began in August 1967. In 


November 1971. the government 


posts around the world and a huge 

1VUV 


bank of computers in its heavily 
guarded headquarters at Fort 
George Meade, Maryland, near 
Washington. 

The Oct. 21 decision of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 


has acknowledged, the bureau 
asked the security agency “to sup- 
ply any available information" 
about the lawyer that “might come 
into its possession during the 
course of its foreign signals intelli- 
gence activities." As a result, the 
agency provided the FBI summar- 
ies of six overseas communications 
of Mr. Jabara. 

The opinion of the three-judge 
panel of the Court of Appeals 
held. “The simple fact remains 
that the NSA lawfully acquired Ja- 
bara's messages." 

The court ruled further that the 
lawyer's Fourth Amendment rights 
"were not violated when summar- 
ies of his overseas telegraphic mes- 
sages" were furnished to the inves- 
tigative bureau “irrespective of 


whether there was reasonable 
cause to believe that be was a for- 
eign agent.” 

Lawyers familiar with the NSA 
believe the Jabara decision is high- 
ly unusual in that it is the first time 
me government has openly ac- 
knowledged that the agency's sur- 
veillance equipment was used to 
acquire the overseas communica- 
tions of an individual and that 
these communications then were 
passed to a federal law-enforce- 
ment agency. 

Mr. Jabara is represented by 
John Shattuck, Washington direc- 
tor of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. In a formal request for a 
rehearing of the case before the 
full 10-judge court of appeals, the 
ACLU said, “It is difficult to im- 
agine a more sweeping judicial ap- 
proval of governmental action in 
violation of constitutional 
than the decision of the 
this case.” 

Under current laws, if the FBI 
wants to eavesdrop legally on- the 
conversation of a criminal, it must 
obtain a warrant from a federal 
judge. In those cases where the bu- 
reau wants to eavesdrop on a spe- 
cific individual who it believes is 
an agent of a foreign government, 
it can apply for a warrant from a 
special secret panel of federal judg- 
es established just for thai pur- 
pose. 


The special missions and ad- 
vanced technology of the NSA. 
however, make its operations more 
difficult to control within the re- 
strictions of the federal wirctap- 

S id surveillance laws. Ac- 
to the 1975 report of the 
Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee, the agency has equipment 
that “sweeps up enormous num- 
bers of co mmuni cations, not all of 
which can be reviewed by intelli- 
gence analysts." 

"Using *watcb lists’ — lists of 
words and phrases designed to 
identify communications of intelli- 
gence interest — NSA computers 
scan the mass of acquired commu- 
nications to select those which may 
be of sperific foreign intelligence 
interest,” the report said. 

The report added that intelli- 
gence analysts review the selected 
communications and then “the for- 
eign intelligence derived from 
these signals is reported to the var- 
ious agencies that have requested 
iL" 


The Senate investigation in 
1975, undertaken after the Water- 
gate disclosures, uncovered evi- 
dence that the overseas communi- 
cations of a number of individuals 
engaged in organizing political 
protests against the war m Viet- 
nam were subjected to surveillance 
by the NSA equipment 


Canadians Lobby in U.S. to Halt Water Plan 


By Michael T. Kaufman 

New York Times Service 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba — The 
government of this province has 
begun an intense lobbying cam- 
paign in Washington aimed at 
halting a long-planned irrigation 
project for North Dakota. People 
here belieye that the project 
threatens fish, fishermen and fish- 
eating Indian tribes of Manitoba. 

Usuig direct appeals that have 
irritated U.S. diplomats, the Mani- 
tobans are trying to recruit mem- 
bers of Congress and have them re- 
ject an appropriation bill that has 
to be approved by Dec. 15 if work 
on the project is to continue. The 
project, the Garrison Diversion, 
which would take water from the 


Unions Hold Protests 
In West German Cities 


Untied Press International 

SAARBRUCKEN. West Ger- 
many — About 110,000 people, 
backed by labor unions, held pro- 
tests in two cities Saturday against 
the labor policies of Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl’s government. 

In Hamburg, organizers *airi 
about 90,000 people marched 
through the city center caning for 
full employment. In Saarbrucken 
police said about 20,000 demon- 
strators took part in a protest, but 
the organizer, the West German 
Labor Federation, said the number 
was much higher. 


Garrison reservoir in northwestern 
North Dakota and channel it 
through lakes and streams to the 
parched central third of the state: 

The conflict pits the virtually 
unanimous sentiment of North 
Dakotans against the equally solid 
views of people on the Canadian 
side of the border. The issue, now 
coining to a head, has been mount- 
ing ever since the idea was raised 
in 1944. 

According to proponents in 
North Dakota, the protect is a per- 
fectly safe plan that fulfills a 
promise made when the Garrison 
dam was built 35 years ago to pro- 
tect states downstream from regu- 
lar flooding. North Dakota school- 
children are taught that- the project 
is a federal obligation that -will 
redeem the sacrifices made when 
lakes formed by the dam covered 
half a -million acres of fertile bot- 
tom lands. 

On the Canadian side the per- 
spective is very different. Opposi- 
tion has grown sharply since 1969 
when naturalists began to ask what 
might happen when the diverted 
water drained into Manitoba’s riv- 
en and lakes. The problem, they 
said, is that two river systems, 
while dose to each other, have de- 
veloped as self -enclosed entities, 
with the North . Dakota waters 
draining through the Missouri and 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Manitoba waters flowing 
north to Hudson Bay. 

“The two systems are on oppo- 


site rides of the continental divide, 
and act as if they were on opposite 
slopes of a peaked roof," said 


rainbow smelt, gizzard shad and 
Utah chub, would compete for 
food and soon overwhelm the na- 


Gaudia Engel, head of the Garri- 
al Office, which the gov- 


son Focal 
eminent set up to mobilize and in- 
form Manitobans of what North 
Dakota is doing to advance the 
project and what Panada is doing 
to thwart iL 

Since the two systems are dis- 
tinct different species of firii 
evolved in their r espect i ve waters. 
People here contend that the Gar- 
rison project would mingle the wa- 
ters that nature has kept apart and 
that commercially valueless fish 
from the American system, such as 


live whitefish, walleye and sauger 
liioba's extensive 


t support I 
fish industry. In addition, (hey say. 
tourism would suffer and Inmans 
who depend on the firii would be 
deprived of a major protein source. 


Greece, Citing Island, 
Cancels NATO Exercise 


Untied Press International 

ATHENS — The Greek govern- 
ment has canceled NATO exercis- 
es sdieduled for Nov. 10 to Dec. 5 
in the north of the country, saying 
the reason was NATO’s exclusion 
from the manuevers of the island 
of Lemnos in the Aegean Sea. 

Lemnos, less than 40 miles (64 
kilometers) from the entrance to 
the Dardanelles, has a naval base 
and an airport used by the Greek 
Air Force. But Turkey, another 
NATO ally, wants the tfand to be 
demilitarized, and Western observ- 
ers said Greece interpreted the ex- 
clusion of the island as tacit sup- 
port for the Turkish position. 


In 1977 those points were 
weighed by a joint commission 
first established under a 1909 trea- 
ty between Canada and the United 
States to deal with disputes on 
boundary waters. 

The panel recommended that 
because a “fish screen cannot with 
any certainty prevent biota and 
disease transfers which would 
cause severe and i r rev ersi ble dam- 
age to the ecosystem and, in partic- 
ular, to the commercial and sport 
fisheries in Canada, those portions 
of the Garrison Diversion unit 
which could affect waters flowing 
into Canada not be builL at this 
time." 

In the meantime, the Audubon 
Society obtained an order to bar 
construction during the Carter ad- 
ministration. The order has since 
been lifted and work on several 
pumping stations and canals has 
begun in accordance with a scaled- 
down version of the project that 
North Dakotans believe accommo- 
dates the commission's concerns. 

U.S. officials insist, of course, 
that the Cana dian qualms about 
the project are misplaced. 
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Issues Delayed Report 
On Economic Scandal 


Pope John Paul IL speaking in a stiff wind at Montserrat Abbey. 


Pope Urges Basques 
To Reject Terrorism 


By Thomas O' Dwyer 

Raders 

NICOSIA — Spyros Kyprianou. 
the president of Cyprus, who is un- 
der fire in his bid for re-election in 
February, has issued a damning re- 
port on the worst economic scan- 
dal in the island's history. 

The report by a commission of 
inquiry into the . running of 
Cyprus's extensive cooperative 

movement was made public in late 
October, although it was presetted 
to the cabinet a year ago. 

It blames the Greek-Cypriot 
government, especially successive 
ministers of commerce and indus- 
try, for failing to stop the coopera- 
tive orgnizarions’ management 
from squandering millions of dol- 
lars worth of funds and bringing 
about the collapse of a movement 
that reached into almost every as- 


government approval moved into 
banking, lending to members at 
low interest rates. At the bright of 
Mr. Azinas's power in 1979, there 
were more than 770 branches of 
the cooperative in Cyprus. Cooper- 
ative industries included grapes 
and wine, shipping, transport 
farm produce, canning, tourism 
and smaller ventures. 

“There is not *. town or village 
without a banking dr consumes 
cooperative,” said a report issued 
at the time. 

Many of the industries collapsed 
or were taken over bv private en- 
tererise when the scandal broke in 
1980. The moveme nt has been kepi 


going by government aid. 
The full extent of 


peer of Cypriot commercial life. 
Before the i 


By Henry Kamm 

New York Times Service 


the throne of Peter” and that their 
principal activity was not “in tem- 


SARAGOSSA, Spain — Pope 
in tne 


John Paul II in a speech 
Basque region, where a separatist 
organization is conducting a ter- 
rorist campaign, has appealed to 
young Basques to reject violence. 

Spoking Saturday before a 
crowd of tens of thousands gath- 
ered at Loyola, the pope invoked 
his own experience with terrorism, 
the attempt on his life by a Turk- 
ish gunman last year. 

"Hie pope, who said he was ad- 
dressing his r emar ks particularly 
to the young people, who were nu- 
merous in the enthusiastic throng, 
said: 

“I would like to tell them with 
affection and firmness — and my 
voice is that of one who has suf- 
fered personally from violence — 
to think about their path. Do not 
let your generosity and altruism be 
misused. Violence is not a nrans 
of construction. It is an offense to 
God. to him who suffers and to 
him who practices iL" 

The pope, following a speech 
prepared before he left Rome Oct. 
31, made no reference to the slay- 
ing Thursday of Major General 
Victor Lago Roman in Madrid. 
ETA, a Basque separates 
claimed responsibility for 
ing. 


poral reality, nor in that which is 
of laymen and must be 


allegations that 
DC, Cyprus Air- 


ihe field 
left to them.’ 

The pope was reminded of the 
problems of the Basques by a 
forceful message of greeting by the 
bishop of San Sebastian. Monsig- 
nor Jose Maria Setien. 

“You see a people that suffers," 
be told the pope. “That is the 
truth, because they have not found 
the ways of stable and durable 
peace and harmony. It is a people 
in the grips of a severe sociocultur- 
al crisis, which -has also provoked, 
in many cases, a profound ethical- 
religious crisis.” 

From Loyola, the pope went to 
another Jesuit sanctuary, the for- 
tress at Javier, where Sl Francis 
Xavier, was born. The pope spoke 
to a crowd of about 100,000 there. 

He is to return to Rome Tues- 
day. 

■ Address on Unemployment 

Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple cheered the pope Sunday in 
Catalonia, where he called on gov- 
ernments to take more action 
against unemployment, Reuters re- 
ported from Barcelona. 

He began the day with a visit to 


! report was issued, the 

government had been under attack 
by opposition parties because of 
several earlier embarrassments 
since Mr. Kyprianou curar to pow- 
er in 1978. 

These included 
the national airline, _ 
ways, has been grossly misman- 
aged. while a firm given the mul- 
ri mill i nn -dollar contract to build 
on intercity highway collapsed 
soon sifter work on the project 
started. 

The c ommiss ion of inquiry, 
headed by a Supreme Court judge, 
accused the former commissioner 
of the cooperatives movement, An- 
dreas Azinas, of mismanagement 
and financial misconduct on a 
massive scale. 

Mr. Azinas has already served 
an 18-month jail sentence for 
misappropriating 168,000 Cyprus 
pounds ($336,000) from the coop- 
eratives. The report also accused 
him or responsitnlity*for losing the 
movement about 40 mulion 
pounds between 1975 and his ar- 
rest in June 1980, and uraed that 
further unspecified action be taken 
against him. 

The cooperatives were organized 
at village and farm levels and. with 


- v- r-. the coopera, 
fives scandal was revealed for the 
first time in the report. 

It said that Mr. Azinas, though 
only a public seryanL beharodlSe 
an absolute ruler of the movement. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds 
were given away for purposes un- 
connected with the cooperatives, it 
said. 




The cooperative bank may lose 
up to 40 nrimbn Cyprus pounds, 
including 19 million pounds given 
in aid fry the government, the re- 
port concluded. 

The government moved quickly 
after the publication of the report 
to head off an expected uproar 
from the opposition, saying it was 
proud of its handling of the affair. 

The government gave no reason 
for the delay in making; the report 
public, but a government sauce 
said the report could not have-, 
been published before because the 
government needed to carry out its 
recommendations in an -orderly 
manner to prevent the totri col - 
lapse of the movement 

The commission recommended 
that seven officials of the move- ’ 
mem who served under Mr. Azinas 1 
be sacked and the post he held - 
abolished, that the cooperatives be 
run by a ministerial committee, the 
movement's bank be placed under " 
the authority of the Cyprus central * 
bank, and several industries set up 
by Mr. Azinas be closed. 








Montserrat Abbey, in the moun- 
larcelona 


At the sanctuary to Sl Ignatius 

nmriwl 


Loyola, who founded the Jesuits in 
the 16th century, the pope indi- 
rectly brought up his dispute with 
the order. Believing some of its 
members, particularly in develop- 
ing countries, to be too involved m 
radical politics and the order too 
“progressive.” the pope intervened 
last year to name two Jesuits to 
run the society on his behalf. 

John Paul pointedly reminded 
the Jesuits that SL Ignatius Loyala 
was “in all instances obedient to 


tains above Barcelona, the spiritu- 
al center of Catalan nationalism. 
Rain and low clouds prevented the 
pope's helicopter from landing at 
Montserrat, and he made his way 
there by road, arriving two hours 
behind schedule. Red Cross work- 
ers treated hundreds suffering 
from cold and exposure. 

In an address latex in Barcelona, 
the pope asked governments to 
take coordinated steps rather than 
piecemeal measures to tackle rising 
unemployment, which he de- 
scribed as a “symptom of a moral 
disorder within society." 


U.S. Court Acquits 5 
Of Smuggling for IRA 


By Robert D. McFadden 

New York Times Service . 

NEW YORK — Five men 
charged with conspiring to smug- 
gle weapons to thr Irish Republi- 
can Army were acquitted in feder- 
al court in Brooklyn Friday, ap- 
parently because a jury believed 
defense contentions that the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency had sanc- 
tioned their gun-running opera- 
tion. 


Aid Committee: Thomas Fa 
64, a construction worker; 
Mullin/ 45, a telephone company 
employee, anti Daniel Gorrotey, 
33, an engineer. All are UJS. citi- 
zens, though several were bom in 
Ireland. 


Romania to Make Emigrants Repay 
Costs of Education Before Leaving 


No evidence directly linking the 
was offered 


CIA to the operation was 

at the seven-week trial, and denials 


of involvement by the agency were 
entered repeatedly * 


United Press Iattmmumal 

BUCHAREST — Romanians 
who are granted crit visas to settle 
abroad win have to pay back in 
Western hard currencies all ex- 
penses that the state had spent for 
their high school and university 
education, according to a state de- 
cree. 

In addition to education costs, 
the decree, which was published 
Saturday, says that before enrigrat- 
Rn maniacs must pay for medi- 
care services, tourist and all 


a 


Bonn Aide to Washington 

The Associated Press 

BONN — Defense Minister 
Manfred Worrier left for Washing- 
ton rax Sunday for two days of 
talks that are the -first top-level 
contact between the Reagan ad- 
ministration and the new center- 
right government in Bonn. Mr. 
Womer was scheduled to meet 
with members of the Senate on 


other taxes as if they were fc 
ers nonresident In Romania, 
their departure, all their belong- 
ings, including buildings and land, 
became state properly. 

The decree, signed by President 
Nicoiac Ceausescu, does not apply 
to people who have met work and 

X conditions for retirement and 
wish to emigrate. 

Thousands of Romanian Jews 
and e thnic He rmans apply annual- 
ly for exit visas to leave the coun- 
try permanently. 

Romanians who illegally leave 
the country ox fail to return home 
from trips abroad win be sued and 
their property at borne or abroad 


lly by the prosecu- 
tor and in direct testimony by a 
CIA lawyer. 


However, two jurors later said 
they were convinced that the CIA 
had been involved. They said that 
the jury, which deliberated for two 
and a half days, had leaned toward 
acquittal from the start. Prosecu- 
tors declined to comment on the 
verdicL 


Pandemonium erupted among 
100 supporters of the defendants 
when tne verdict was read. They 
cheered, clapped, waved flags and 
chanted slogans in a demonstra- 
tion that spilled into the court- 
house corridors. 


Notre Dame Demonstration 


Monday before bolding talks Tues- 
itn 


day with members of the adminis- 
tration. 


Ranen 

PARIS — Demonstrators from 
the Anarchist Federation, 
a license to operate an ir 
ent radio station, occupied one of 
the towers of Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral Saturday. They were 
dispersed by police. 


“Up the Provos,” shouted 
George Harrison. 67, a retired ar- 
mored-car guard, who, with the 
other defendants, had been 
charged with plotting to ship to the 
IRA's militant Provisional wing a 
cache of weapons including a 20- 
mm cannon, a flame thrower, 47 
machin e guns and 1 1 automatic ri- 
fles. 


Besides Mr. Harrison, the de- 
fendants, all residents of the New 
York area, were Michael Flannery, . 
80, a director of the Irish Northern 


The defendants had conceded 
that they bought arms from a con- - 
victed arms smuggler working as 
an undercover agent for the Feder- 
al Bureau of Investigation. Citing 
patriotic motives, they also ac- 
knowledged they had intended to 
send the arms to the IRA. Mr. 
Harrison said that be had been 
sending arms to the IRA for 20 
years. 

However, the defendants, 
claimed that the undercover agent 
who sold them the arms, Georac 
DeMeo, was a clandestine ClA 
operative, and that the CIA which 
has. a license, to export weapons, 
had aided their operation in order, 
to monitor the flow of arms to Ire- 
land and to prevent the IRA from 
turning to the Soviet Union for 
arms. 

The prosecutor, David V. Kirby;-, 
an assistant U.S. attorney, denied 
throughout the trial that the CIA 
was involved. At one point, be 
warned the jury that the defense, 
with its frequent references to the 
CIA, was trying, to turn the pro- 
ceedings into a “political trial/ 

The Irish Northern Aid Cbm- - 
mi t tec called the verdict “a grave 
embarrassment to the British,” 
whose “pressure initialed this tri-. 
aL” Noraid, as the committee is 
called, has been accused by the 
Justice Department of being an 
important source of money and 
guns for the IRA. The group con- 
tends its fund-raising efforts in the 
United States are stnetiy for chari- 
table purposes. 
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NEW SOUTH AMERICAN DAM — Presidents Alfredo Stroessner of Paraguay and JoSo 
B. Figuejredo of Brazil have dedicated the Itaipu Dam on die Parana River between the two 
countries. The new structure is said to be the largest hydroelectric project in the world. 


Argentine Military Seeks Accord on 'Disappeared’ Issue 


Ocean Pollution Is on the Decline , 
Even as Waste Grows , Study Says 


By Bayard Webster 

New York Times Service 
. . NEW YORK — The world's 
oceans, believed by many to be in 
danger of becoming sinks for 
. man's pollutants- are able to as- 
_ amilate the toxic substances in 
. most areas and remain in relatively 
stable condition, an extensive in- 
' terns dona! scientific study has 
determined. 

" Although many shore areas are 
heavily polluted and are still a 
•' health problem, the study found 
. that the levels of most toxic sub- 
stances in such coastal waters as 
well as in the less-polluted open- 
- sea areas have decreed in the last. 
" decade. 

The study indicated that that 
was a result of environmental laws 
■in the most industrialized coun- 
tries that now restrict the produc- 
m non and distribution of many tox- 
d ic substances such as DDT.'poly- 
chlorinatcd biphenyls, known as 
__ PCBs, as well as other chlorinated 
I U hydrocarbons and harmful metals. 
IlL The four-year survey, released 
last month, was mandated by the 
United Nations Conference on the 
' Human Environment- in Stock- 
holm in 1972. which found a need 
for research on how man-made 
pollutants were affecting the 
oceans. 

The study, entitled “The Health 
of the Oceans." was conducted by 
the Regional Seas Program of the 
United Nations Environmental 
Program with the help of seven 
other international bodies and 
nearly 100 scientists from three 
dozen countries. 

In a statement from Geneva ac- 
companying the 108-page report. 


Dr. St 


Keckes, head of the 


. Shepan t 
United Nati< 

Program, said the study showed 
that the growing amount of waste 
dumped into the oceans had still 
not had any significant effect on 
the health of the high seas, the 
large ocean areas that are several 
hundred miles from the nearest 
shore. 

In their studies of coastal areas 
along the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, the researchers found that 
the effects of such effluents as sew- 
age, food and beverage processing 
wastes, pulp and paper mm ef- 
fluents, mine tailings and dredge 
spoils were mainly local. 

Tbe impact varied from one part 
of the coastal zone to another, de- 
pending on the type and volume of 
wastes and the movement pattern 
of the water along the shore line. It 
pointed out that sewage discharges 
threaten bathers with infection or 
can contaminate seabeds Tilled 
with shellfish. 

But even in semi-enclosed bod- 
ies of water such as the Mediter- 
ranean, Baltic and North Seas and 
the Gulf of Mexico, all of which 
receive substantial amounts of pol- 
lutants, the studies found that in 
the open areas the toxic substances 
had been assimilated or degraded 
enough so that they were harmless. 

Mr. Keckes noted that although 
much pollution was directly 
pumped or dumped into the ooast- 
al seas, a surprising amount en- 
tered in unexpected ways', such as 
through the dumping of motor oil 
that enters the sewage system. 

Although the problem of oil pol- 
lution on tbe seas is a major one, 
the survey said that its impact de- 


pended on the type of oil and a 
variety of physical, chemical and 
biological processes. The survey 
found that. oQ-spill effects on ani- 
mal and plant life in the open seas 
were “rarely drastic, and recovery 
is usually a question of weeks or 
months.” 

But in intertidal and subudal 
areas, tbe impact of oil could be 
severe. Recovery could take years 
cm- decades, the report found. 

“We ail feel that the ocean is 
healthier in 1982 than it was in 
1972-7 said Dr George Harvey, a 
chemical oceanographer with the 
National Oceanic and Atmospher- 
ic Administration in Miami, who 
conducted many marine research 
experiments for tbe study. “It 
seems the ocean is more resilient 
and able to protect itself than we 
had thought, 4 ’ he said in an inter- 
view. • 

Mr. Harvey noted that the 
amount of lead in the oceans was 
decreasing because of restrictions 
on leaded 
Northern 
an effort to clean up the air and 
water somewhat." he said, “the re- 
sults are beginning to show in tbe 
oceans. And, oddly enough, the 
concern is now in the Southern 
Hemisphere.” 

The reason, be said, is that the 
poisonous chemicals many indus- 
trial nations have stopped using 
are now being used in the underde- 
veloped countries. 

The study cited several general 
trends of increasing contamination 

— such as through sewage micro- 
organisms and radioactive wastes 

— that should serve as warning 
signals on the oceans’ health. 


gasoline. “Bui since tire 
Hemisphere has begun 


U.S. Wilderness Drilling Ban Defied 


By Philip Shabecoff 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON —An ofl com- 
pany has begun drilling in a feder- 
al wilderness area in New Mexico 
despite a congressional ban on 
such drilling and the refusal of the 
U.S. Interior Department to grant 
a permit/ 

Conservationists warned Friday 
that if the government did not halt 
the drilling, a precedent could be 


set that would threaten much of 
the wilderness system. 

The Interior Department’s Fish 
and Wildlife Service on Thursday 
issued a trespassing citation 
against the Yates Petroleum Co. 
for drilling in the Salt Creek Wil- 
derness in the Bitter Lake Wildlife 
Refuge near Roswell. New Mexi- 
co. 

Alexander Good, ah official of 
the department, noted that the 


rights to minerals beneath the fed- 
eral wilderness are owned by the 
state of New Mexico, which has 
granted Yates Petroleum a drilling 
permit. 

The co 


By Edward Schumacher 

New York Tones Service 

BUENOS AIRES — Argentina’s 
military government is seeking an 
accord with the country’s political 
leaders on how to deal with the 
deaths and disappearances of the 
1970s. when the military was fight- 
ing a leftist insurgency. Failure to 
resolve the issue could block a 
promised return to civilian rule. 

The discovery in the last several 
weeks of nearly 1,000 bodies in six 
cemeteries near here has height- 
ened public suspicions that the 
military, despite its denials, knows 
the fate of many of the 6,000 peo- 
ple who have disappeared during 
the suppression of guemlla activi- 
ties. Human rights leaders are 
seeking court orders to have the 
bodies exhumed to determine their 
identities. 

The military fears an investiga- 
tion by a future civilian govern- 
ment. Some political leaders have 
already joined labor, church and 
human rights leaders in calling for 
a full accounting by the military of 
its conduct 

The military had promised to 
turn power over to an elected civil- 
ian government by March 1984. 
But President Reynaldo Bignone 
cast doubt on the proposed timeta- 
ble when he announced recently 
that an accord on the conduct of 
the military was being sought 

The president said that the 
agreement was not a condition for 
a return to democracy, but many 
civilian leaders said that that 
appeared to be the dear message. 

Major General T J amil Reston, 
the interior minister, said recently 
that the cases of tbe people who 
disappeared must be discussed, in 
the context of the transition to de- 
mocracy, as an “obstacle” to be 
overcome. A month ago the gov- 
ernment banned all reporting on 
the subject of the disappearances 
from television and stale-owned 
radio. 

The issue comes at a time when 
human rights and press freedom 
here have greatly improved since 
the disappearances of the 1970s. 
Flagrant torture all but stopped 
two years ago, and the govern- 
ment. steadily releasing political 
prisoners, is down to 316 prisoners 
held without formal charges under 
a seven-year-old state-of-siege law. 
Genera] Reston said the rest would 
be released by the end of next 
year. 

Many Argentines who once ac- 
cepted the military’s repressive tac- 
tics as necessary to fight the leftist 
terrorism have changed their 
minds as evidence has started to 
emerge that many of the victims of 
that repression died due to mis- 
takes, corruption and political op- 
portunism. 

The new willingness to confront 
the government has begun to ap- 
pear when tbe military rulers have 
been weakened by the loss to Brit- 
ain in the war for the Falkland Is- 
lands. Furthermore, the army is 
split internally and a group of 
colonels are among those suspect- 
ed by political leaders for distrib- 
uting a document to the media re- 
cently rejecting elections as un- ; 
timely. The document was signed 
the “clandestine junta of com- 
manders in chief." 

There is a fear among many ci- 
vilian leaders that hard-line ’ele- 
ments in the army mig ht over- 
throw the Bignone government to 
silence the human rights criticism. 

Political and h uman rights lead- 
ers have called for the end of the 
state of siege, which was imposed 
before the military took power in a 
coup more than six years ago. But 
the government said the law was 


tbe military. Juan Alemann. 
charged that two former Argentine 
diplomats did not appear to be the 
victims of terrorists, as the military 
bad claimed. 

In one of the cases, the family or 
Elena Holmberg. a former officer 
in the French Embassy, reopened a 
court investigation and publicly 
charged that she had been submit- 
ting reports to her superiors about 


corruption in the navy when she 
was lulled here in 1979.’ 

A former diplomat. Gregorio 
Dupont, a friend or Miss Holm- 
bog’s, said she had told him she 
was about to report that the com- 
mander-in -chief of the navy, Adm. 
Emilio E- Massera. had met secret- 
ly in Paris in 1978 with Mario Fir- 
menich, head of the leftist Mon- 
lonero guerillas, and paid him SI 


million. He said he did not know 
the reason for the payment. 

■ Italians Insist on Probe 
Foreign Minister Emilio Colom- 
bo. returning to Rome from an of- 
ficial visit to the United States, 
said the Italian government had u 
right to insist “that light be shed 
on this long night of death for Ar- 
gentina," United Press Interna- 
tional reported. 


Mr. Colombo was referring to 
the uproar in Italy over more than 
300 Italians 


Argentina. 


reported missing in 
The foreign minister 


said Saturday the government was 
ready to give parliament full de- 
tails’of action it has taken to get 
information from the Argentine 
government about Italians report- 
ed missing by their relatives in Itar 

•y- 


Junta Crocking Down More on Critical Press 


John Lee Denson, 79, 
Former Editor, Dies 


The company is continuing to still necessary because exiled ■sub- 
drill while the department deades veraves may return to the country, 
if there is any outer action it can there nas been no terrorism for 
take. Hannon Kallman, a depart- scvera * years, 
mem spokesman, said Friday. ’ Tbe government is six months 

Tbe conservationists called on late, however, on a promised ac- 
the interior Department to issue a counting of the disappeared. One 
--- « -■ ■ — * Interior Ministry official cited 

paperwork problems, but said not 


New York Tuna Service 

NEW YORK — John Lee Den- 
son. 79, who during a 50-year ca- 
reer was an editor of Newsweek, 
The New York Herald Tribune 
and other leading publications, 
died Friday night at Lakeside 
ith Center in West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 

Mr. Denson introduced changes 
in design and headlines at a num- 
* f ,.. her of the papers. At Newsweek, 
where he became managing editor 
in 1953 and editor three years lat- 
er. he was generally credited with 
^ introducing layouts that made ex- 
pensive use of" arrows, circles and 
boxes. He left Newsweek in -1961 
* far The Herald Tribune. 

, . Kir. Denson left several jobs in 
.disputes over what he contended 
1 was outside, interfe r e n ce in the . 
newsroom. Nineteen months after 
being named editor at The Herald 
■Tribune. Tar example, he. resign^ 
in a dispute with the editor-in- 
,-ttef and publisher, John Hay 
.Whitney. 

* Other deaths; 

, Edwin A. Pollock, S3, a retired 
jnarine general who .was a World 

Netherlands Sentences 
Armenian in Attack 

The Assoc ia te d Press 

l ROTTERDAM — One of four 
, pramen who ambushed a car cax- 
■ ying a Turkish diplomat here has 
jfteen sentenced to six years’ im- 
prisonment. The attacJr was 1 
:annched as the Turkish consul 
. general, Kemalll Demirer. drove to 
■‘/US office June 20. - 
„• The court on Saturday upheld a 
barge of attempted murder 
' ,]8ttinst Penyemm Evingulu, a 
^ Turkish flatimy d| of Armenian de- 
’ cent, who had fired a submachine 
during, tire attack. Mr. Xtamr- 
and hxs driver were unhurt. 

• Huce of the assailants escaped, 

be police said. 


War II hero at Guadalcanal, Fri- 
day of inflammation of the 
creas in Charlestown, South ' 
tina. 

John McDiarnrid, 71, a retired 
UN personnel and management 


specialist who served in the 
India and Jordan, among other 
countries, Thursday of cancer in 
New Canaan, Connecticut. 

Sir Sidney Kirkman, 87, who as 
chief gunnery officer to die Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery 
laid down the blistering British 
barrage that preceded the crucial 
World War 11 battle for El 
Alamein, Egypt. Friday in Lon- 
don. 

Rayford W. Logan, 85, professor 
emeritus of history at Howard 
University and the author of many 
books about American .Macks, 
Thursday of a heart ailment in 
Washington. 

George M. Grant, 85, a Demo- 
crat who represented Alabama’s 
Second Congressional District 
from 1939 unit] 1964 and consist- 
ently opposed what he referred to 
as “so-called civil-rights legisla- 
tion," Thursday of a heart attack 
aboard the 0ueen Elizabeth 2 
bound from England to New 
York. 

Republican Jack Westland, 77, a 
Republican who served six terms 
from Washington's Second Dis- 
trict from 1952 to 1964 and who 
won the U5. Amateur golf title in 
1952, Wednesday in Pebble Beach, 
California. 

Dale Edwards. 56, a guitarist 
since 1957 for the Comets band 
founded by Bill Haley, in Daytona 
Bach. Florida. IBs body was 
found Thursday in a motel swim- 
ming pool. 

Janies Martin, 84, a carpenter 
who saved as a model in all. four 
of Norman RockwdTs “Four 
Freedoms” paintings during 
World War II, Wednesday in Arl- 
ington, Vermont 


cease and desist order requiring 
the company to halt drilling opera- 
tions, and they also charged that 
the department had given tacit ap- 
proval to the company to drill. But 
Interior Department officials 
strongly denied the charge. 

Mr. Good said he had written to 
the company two weeks ago saying- 
that a federal drilling permit could 
not be issued because of a continu- 
ing resolution adopted by Con- 
gress last month trcat barred tbe 
granting of licenses for the devel- 
opment of wilderness areas. 

Mr. Good also said be had told 
the company that a permit might 
be justified 'if not for Congress’s 
action. 

The company’s 1 0-year lease for 
tbe area would have expired ai 
midnight, Nov. 1, unless it had 
commenced drilling operations by 
then. It apparently started drilling 
just before the deadline. A compa- 
ny spokesman, Peyton Yates, de- 
clined to comment on the drilling 
operation. 


to expea any startling disclosures 
anyway. 

Some politicians are of two 
minds on whether to press for in- 
vestigations. Many appear to be 
groping for a compromise so as 
not to nave to face the issue once 
they take office. 

Revelations on a number of cas- 
es have been pouring forth in the 
media since, tWo months ago when 
a former treasury minister under 


Swiss Clash Commemorated 

Reuters 

GENEVA — About 600 people 
marched here Saturday to mark 
the 50th anniversary of dashes be- 
tween leftist demonstrators and 

the Swiss Army that left 13 dead 
among the protestep. No incidents 
were reported during the march, 
organized by trade unions and tbe 
Socialist Party. 
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By Edward Schumacher 

New York Tutus Service 

BUENOS AIRES — Last week’s 
derision by Argentina's military 
government to shut three maga- 
zines permanently is part of a 
growing crackdown on the press. 
Argentine journalists say. 

Tbe magazines had been critical 
of the govermpent of President 
Reynaldo Bignone, who signed the 
decrees dosing the magazines de- 
spite earlier promises to respect 
press freedom. 

General Bignone said Thursday 
that the three magazines — La 
Semana. tinea and Quorum — 
had published photographs and ar- 
ticles that “perturb the harmoni- 
ous relations on which the present 
authorities are embarked.” ‘ 

A month ago tbe government 
banned television reporting on 
human rights issues. Two weeks 
ago tbe ruling three-man junta 
warned all news organizations in a 
.communique that it “will not per- 
mit. in any way, destabilizing or 


diriding actions that could bring 
back subversion." 

But tbe crackdown has not yet 
appeared to silence the criticism of 
the government emerging over the 
last year in the countrys increas- 
ingly bold newspapers. The gov- 
ernment owns all television and 
manv radio stations. 

While newspapers and maga- 
zines are often advised by the gov- 
ernment to practice self-censor- 
ship. most newspapers have been 
assiduously reporting the recent 
uncovering of graves estimated to 
hold more than 1.000 unidentified 
bodies. Many of these bodies are 
thought by human rights leaders to 
be those of people who disap- 
peared during a leftist insurgency 
in tbe 1970s. 

In recent weeks, more than a 
half-dozen reporters for various 
news organizations have reported 
receiving telephoned death threats 
because of articles critical of the 
military. 

Mana Josefina Morales de 
Palozzi. who with her husband. 


Jose, published Quorum, fled Ar- 
gentina under Italian diplomatic 
protection Friday after what her 
husband said was a kidnapping at- 
tempt in downtown Buenos Aires. 
Mrs. Palozzi took refuge Thursday 
in the Italian Embassy and ob- 
tained an Italian passport before 
flying to Rome on an Ali talia 
flight Friday evening. 

Mr. Palozzi said in an interview 
that he had been moving among 
different bouses since Wednesday, 
fearful that rightist groups close to 
the military might try to kill him. 
“In this country." be said, “when 
they accuse you of subversion it is 
a license to be killed." 

The decree shutting La Semana 
accused it of “degrading actions" 
against the military, a reference to 
a cover two weeks ago that showed 
a popular television scriptwriter 
wearing a military hat and malting 
a funny face. 

The photograph was a touched- 
up one — the hat was added — 
and the scriptwriter. Gerardo 
Sofofich, who is engaged in his 


own battles with the military over 
censorship of his scripts, is' suing 
the magazine. The magazine’s edi- 
tor in chief, Jorge Fonievecdiia. 
defended the cover as “symbolic" 
of the article and “comical" any- 
way. 

Editorial Perfti, publishers of La 
Semana, have filed a law suit 
against the government, contend- 
ing that it overstepped its powers. 
That the coun has agreed to hear 
the suit sets up a potential clash 
between the military and the in- 
creasingly independent judiciary. 

In its latest issue, Linea pub-' 
lished a cover photo of the three- 
man junta with the caption, “Who 
are the subversives and the cor- 
rupt?" 

.Quorum, which published only 
eight issues, focused exclusively on 
military corruption. 

Officials at the Italian Foreign 
Ministry in Rome said Nov. 1 thev 
would press Argentina for details 
of 297 missing persons of I talian 
birth or with family ties in Italy. 


U.S. Copter-Part Sale to Guatemala Expected 


By John M. Gosbko 

Washington Pott Sen ice 

WASHINGTON — The Reagan 
administration is nearing a deci- 
sion to proceed with the long-de- 
layed safe of helicopter spare parts 
to the military re gime in Guatema- 
la, although the move would trig- 
ger more congressional opposition 
against U.S. military aid programs 
in- Central America. 

U.S. officials privately denied 
Friday that a final decision has 
been made. But they acknowl- 
edged that the administration is 
leaning toward approval of the $2- 

Stonns Cause 4 Deaths 
In the South of France 

Reuters 

PARIS — Violent storms in 
southern France have killed four 
persons in their cars with falling 
. trees. French radio reported Son- 
day. 

Winds of up to 75 miles and 
hour (120 kilometers per hour) 
tore up trees and destroyed elec- 
tricity lines and some buildings. 
The gusts were particularly strong 
in (he Dordogne and Limoges re- 
gions. 


million sale, and they admitted 
that briefings given to congression- 
al staff members last week were in- 
tended to signal those intentions. 

On Tuesday, Stephen W. Bos- 
worth, deputy assistant secretary 
of state for inter-American affairs, 
told staff members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and 
the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee that the administration be- 
lieves the sale is necessary to pro- 
tea Guatemala’s nrihtaiy ruler. 
General Jose Ffnrin Rios Montt, 
against a coari that would make 
even more difficult an improve- 
ment in human rights and return 
to democracy in that country. 

Sources present at the closed 
meetings said Mr. Bosworth 
disputed arguments that General 
Rios Monti's record does not merit 
U.S. military aid. They said he also 
disputed contentions that tbe ad- 
ministration bad promised to ob- 
tain informal congressional con- 
sent for tbe sale and refused to 
give any commitment that tbe ad- 
ministration will delay a decision 
until Congress returns on Nov. 29. 

Since the proposed transaction 
involves a cash sale of equipment 
not designated as specifically mili- 
tary in nature, the administration 


can allow it to proceed without 
formal congressional approval 
However, Representative Mi- 
chael D. Barnes, a Maryland Dem- 
ocrat who is chairman of the 
House inter-American affairs sub- 
committee, expressed an attitude 


that is widely shared on Capitol 
Hill when be said: u If they do go 
ahead with this sale, it mil be a 


Labor Party Wins 
In South Australia 

Reuters 

ADELAIDE. Australia — The 
Labor Party has won control of 
South Australia, ending three 
years of power by the Liberals, of- 
ficials said Sunday. 

Liberal Premier David (X Ton- 
kin conceded defeat after returns 
from Saturday’s stare election 
showed a 7 percentage pant swing 
to Labor, electoral officials said. 

With half of the 870.000 votes 
counted. Labor had gained control 
of the House of Assembly by win- 
ning at least 23 of the 47 seats and 
haa been promised the support, if 
necessary, of the one independent 
Labor member. 


breach or faith with Congress. We ' 
had a clear understanding with the- . 
administration that there would be. 
no change in our military relation- 
ship with the Guatemalan military' . 
without congressional approval." 

Mr. Barnes and other Hill sourc- ' 
es predicted that if tbe sale pro- 1 
ceeds. the administration will face • 
increasingly stiff opposition in 
Congress to its requests for mili- 
tary aid for Central America. 

They warned that the opposition 
is likely to apply not only to* 
$250,000 in training funds for 
Guatemala sought in the adminis-’ 
(ration’s pending appropriations 
request for fiscal 1983, but also to 
the significantly larger amounts it 
wants for El Salvador, where sup- 
port for the government’s fight 
against leftist guerrillas is . the 
linchpin of U.S. policy in the re- 
gion. 

Guatemala has been seeking for 
years to buy spare parts for heli- 
copters, used to counter a growing- 
guerrilla insurgency. And the ad- 
ministration, fearing a leftist take-' 
over in Central America's largest 
country, has been looking for ways 
t® strengthen its ties with General 
Rios Montt, who took power fol- 
lowing a coup this year. 
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Sribunc Has U.S. Fate Ended Hope o 



Israeli Rejectionists 


President Reagan, launching his Middle 
Hast peace plan, asked Israel to freeze its set- 
tlements in the West Ranlr to create a climate 
for talks. Prime Minister Begin promptly an- 
nounced eight new settlements, and the other 
day his government made another statement 
of Israeli settlement, plans. The State Depart- 
ment came back with a sharp critique, and 
Israel responded to it, on Friday, with yet 
another affirmation of its stand- 

in a sense, one can understand the con- 
tempt Mr. Begin shows for the Reagan freeze. 
For IS years, American presidents have pro- 
tested the settlements; for IS years. Israel has 
ignored the protests; and for 35 years, the 
United States has done nothing about it 

Earlier, Israelis who favored settlements 
were under ar burden to show their policy 
would not roil relations with Washington. 
Now the burden is on Israelis who question 
the settlements to show th at a continuation 
will be detrimental. Israel's ambassador in 
the United States, no dove, recently advised 
accepting the freeze, according to reports in 
the Israeli press. Mr. Begin rejected the ad-, 
rice, and the 1 ambassador was publicly 
chastised for his pains. 

With good reason, the settlements issue is 
widely seen as the essential test of Mr. 
Reagan's credibility in offering his new peace 
proposals. How can he convey to the Israelis 
that he means business? So far he has empha- 
sized the soft sell. That means he hopes to 
encourage other Israeli elements and parties 
to reach for the promise of his plan. Some- 
thing of the son is stirring in Israel, but it is 
slow and uncertain going. The argument that, 
as an Israeli minis ter put it on Friday, Mr. 


Reagan does not really expea Israel to 
change its policy, is a powerful card in the 
hands of Israeli rejectionists. 

The minister added that “there *is no rea- 
son now for any reaction,” because Israelis 
are settling West Bank land “which is not 
privately owned, which is not tilled and 
which in no way affects the rights of the 
Palestinians living there.” 

Meron Benvenisti, former deputy mayor of 
Jerusalem, has explained the danger and de- 
ceptiveness of this rationale. The trouble is 
not the. announcement of “eight more dots” 
on the map. Rather it is the steady shift of 
Israel's urban population to new- subsidized 
bousing blocks in precisely those un tilled 
areas of which the minister speaks. The fann- 


ing dots absorb few people^ The housing 
the Jewish 


blocks could increase the Jewish population 
from 25,000 to 100,000 by 1986 — a number 
constituting a tremendous additional weight 
against political compromise. 

The United States has been striving to 
draw moderate Arabs toward open accept- 
ance of Israel, and some hints of progress 
have been recorded. From Israel, however, 
have come only continued avowals that no 
changes on basic issues will be made. 

Always some Israelis say r as one diplomat 
said after the State Department announce- 
ment. that it is a “mistake" for the United 
States to criticize Israel publicly. The real 
mistake is to ignore that Israelis commonly 
pocket American discretion as consent. The 
administration should keep pushing. It 
should do whatever is required to ensure that 
Israel gives the president’s plan a fair chance. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


'Secret’ War in Honduras 


“Bay of Pigs II?" was the cover headline on 
a June 1981 article in the New Republic on 
war maneuvers in Honduras by forces that 
seek to destabilize- Nicaragua. Now 
Newsweek explores “America's Secret War,” 
asserting that a U.S. -man aged covert opera- 
tion in Honduras is nearly out of control. 

Democracies do some thing s well, but dirty 
tricks are not conspicuous among them. Part 
of the difficulty — law and morality aside — 
is the Inquisitive, competitive free press. It is 
doubtless tempting to abandon diplomacy 
and try for a quick fix by using exile armies 
as proxies to eliminate a vexatious regime. 
But it can only work in the unlikely event 
that the press joins in pretending there is no 
official complicity. 

Once that pretense is exposed, Washing- 
ton's pious censure of others for meddling 
across frontiers sounds like so much humbug. 
The United States now concedes supplying 
arms'to insurgents; why then is it wrong for 
Nicaragua to do the same? If one superpower 
claims special exemption in trespassing upon 
the sovereignty of smaller neighbors, can it 
deny its rival the same prerogative — in Po- 
land, for instance? 

Quick fixes, moreover, are rarely that. In 
1954 an elected leftist regime in Guatemala 
was dispatched by an exile army, palpably 
under UJS. sponsorship. The unintended re- 
sult was grim: three decades of unstable gov- 


ernment, spasms of brutal repression and a 
chronic insurgency. 

There might still be compelling arguments 
for trying risky measures if no other dunces 
remained, but the situation in Nicaragua is 
not that desperate. Nicaragua’s Sandinist 
rulers have ignored promises to hold elec- 
tions and have harassed the surviving opposi- 
tion. But the opposition survives. Venezuela 
and Mexico urge talks on crucial matters of 
foreign aims and advisers, a course that has 
yet to be put to a good-faith test 

The scale of American aid to insurgents is 
in dispute, but .not the practice. It has a sadly 
familiar sxnelL In the absence of diplomacy, 
an ever-eager clandestine apparatus grows 
more active. In the absence of clear direction 
from Washington, those in the field take 
charge. So it was that joint U.S. -Honduran 
maneuvers were scheduled for Dec. 5, wi thin 
hours of President Reagan's scheduled visit 
to Costa Rica. Someone had the good sense 
to notice; the maneuvers have now been post- 
poned. subject to reconsideration by a 
sobered State Department. 

Let* the Newsweek report serve as a warn- 
ing bell to Secretary George P. Shultz. He 
would do his boss a favor by asking the right 
questions about Honduras before President 
Reagan begins his good-neighbor visit to Lat- 
in America. One Bay of Pigs is enough. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Opinion 


The Freeze Vole 


One of the messages that came through at 
high decibels in Tuesday's voting was that 
millions of Americans across the country 
want to see an end to the nuclear arms race. 
And if the White House and politicians in 


The domestic pressure on the administra- 
tion will continue, particularly with more lib- 
erals in the new House of Representatives, 
where a resolution, similar to that on the bal- 
lots Tuesday, failed by two votes last sum- 
mer. There will be an effort to revive it 


general were not paying much attention to 
ementoefc 


the the freeze movement before, they had bet- 
ter now. It seems here to stay. 


For its part the administration saynhat it. 


In California and seven other states and in- 
several major cities, including the District of 
Columbia, Chicago, Philadelphia. Denver 


and New Haven, voters supported the freeze 
ana initiate 


by backing resolutions and initiatives that 
varied in language but conveyed die same 
sentiment — that it is now time to move 
toward a verifiable freeze on the production, 
testing and deployment of nuclear weapons. 
Only Arizona rejected a freeze resolution, the 
first state to do so since the movement began. 


too. wants a reduction in arms. But the White 
House argues that votes such as those on 
Tuesday do more harm than good. Not so/ 
They serve as important remin ders to the na- 
tion's leaders that American* want both Mos- 
cow and Washington to find some way to end 
the aims race: And that is a goal that would 
result in more good than harm. 

— The Times (Los Angeles). 


On Pakist an 


The White House, which opposed the 
freeze resolutions, took, a cool view of the 
voting and stressed that they were rally advi- 
sory and that “some of them are ambiguous.” 
In fact, the White House should take them 
more seriously than that • 


Politics is a cruel game. Mis. Nusrat Bhut- 
to, widow of the former prime minister of 
Pakistan, has already seen her husband exe- 
cuted, her elder daughter imprisoned and 
now under house arrest, and her sons in exile, 
involved in land incidents of hijacking and 
tenor. She herself is restricted to Karachi, 
forbidden to visit the larger part of her imme- 


The Americans supporting the freeze differ 
on the details of how to achieve an end to the 


diale family, and, unless there is a change of 
the authorities, refused 


arms race. Polls show that most of the sup- 
porters, for example, would not want to en- 
dorse moves that would leave the United 
States in a position of inferiority. Whatever 
the differences among the supporters, their 
votes do reflect a broad consensus that the 


Reagan administration should pursue genu- 
ine and deep reductions in nuclear we 


deep reductions in nuclear weapons 
in the negotiations now under way with the 
Soviet Union. 


heart by the authorities, refused permission 
to seek medical treatment abroad for what 
her doctors suspect could well be. terminal 
cancer. President Zia, who most ultimately 
sanction her departure, is not wholly without 
reason for his hesitation. Whether she wills it 
or not. Begum Bhutto is a natural focus for 
all the many eddies of dissent that proliferate 
under Pakistan’s military regime. But here, 
surely, is an occasion where humanity should 
take precedence over politics. 

— The Sunday Times (London). 


NOV- 8: FROM OUR PAGES 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1907: N.Y. Museum Defended 


1932: The Uses of Tear Gas 


NEW YORK — Sir Caspar Purdon Clark, 
director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
has made a vigorous reply to the criticism of 
the press of Baltimore upon the neglect of the 
people of New York to avail themselves of 
the opportunities offered by the institution of 
which he is the head. The Baltimore Ameri- 
can set forth the view recently that citizens of 
the metropolis never visited the museum and 
that the visitors from “Podunk and Red 
Horse Center, who went there by rubberneck 
wagon." were much more familiar with the 
art treasures that the institution contained. 
“Nothing could be more untrue,” said Sir 
r. “All classes of citizens of New York 
■ seen here.” 


PARIS — Today’s editorial in the Herald 
reads: “When the Germans first turned loose 
their tear gas in Flanders they could scarcely 
have, foreseen the uses that would be mad*! of 
it in peacetime. For, by rendering an adver- 
sary so lachrymose that he is incapable erf 
resistance, it is a . singularly effective device 
for placing an opponent at a disadvantage in 
any land of combat Thus, it has become as 
inevitable a part of police equipment as' a 
badge and whistle, and so constitutes the 
principal deterrent to mob action, whether by 
obstreperous college students or deep-dyed 
Communists. Now a Texan proposes to use it 
for overcoming the prejudice of African lions 
against capture and captivity.” 
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YT7ASHINGTON — Economics having been 
W the big Issue, Reaganomics is the obvious 


By Philip Geyelin 


big loser in last Tuesday’s election. But a second 
casualty, however innocent a bystander in the 
minds of voters, may well be what slim prospect 
existed for progress on a central issue of foreign 
policy: the U.S.-Soviet relationship. 

For reasons having to do as much with Soviet 
internal politics as with those in the United States, 
it now looks possible that the world's two great 
superpowers could remain locked, in glacial con- 
frontation for the duration of Ronald Ragan’s 
first torn. Some would say that this was so in any 
event — that the Republican congressional losses 
only increase the possibility. 

Whatever the case, the president's current condi- 
tion is nicely captured m a phrase used by de 
Gaulle to explain why be was so hard to get along . 
with as wartime leader of the French. President 
Reagan is now “too weak to bead” — having al- ' 
ready struck the tough-guy pose as a calculated 
strategy. 

With Congress, of course, he may be forced to 
bend, not only on. economic issues but on the huge 
defense-spending increases that underpin his for- 
eign policy. But that will serve only to make him 
all the less willing to risk miscalculation by bend- 
ing in ways that might invite a Utile easing of the 
tension, perhaps even limited accommodations on 
both sides. 


the Soviets — you can be pretty certain that Leon- 
id I. Brezhnev (or whoever is running things in 
Moscow) is not going to risk rq* 1 J J: 
ation at home, by moving first, 
ztics are also ‘ 


In the period Ming up to Mr. Brezhnev’s de- 
parture from the scene, and -for a considerable 
shakedown period thereafter, the Russians are un- 
likely to be up to the effort — to the risk— erf big 
changes or new initiatives. And this owes much to 


G)mmttnists 
La Italy Are 




And if Ronald Reagan cannot bend — if he can- 
not bring himself to abandon the chesr-thnmr' — 


and jun gle yells of bis “Me, Taman” 


to 


about. But a consensus is bunding among Soviet 
analysts in Washington that, as one of them puts 
it, “the preparations are well advanced.” Mr. Bre- 
zhnev’s spe e ch at the end of October, and the at* 
tendant pomp and circumstance, was read here as 
a signal of stability — and, for the most part, con- 
tinuity. 

Nobody’s got a timetable. But there is consider- * 
able consensus on the likely sequence of events: a 
new Soviet leadership, emerging in two phases, as 
cronies and familiar figures give wot, in ah atmos- 
phere of some turmoil, to whoever has the staying 
power for the long term. - 

“We are talking about the mid-1980s or even 
later before we may really know where the Soviets 
are heading,” says one expert. As do others, he 
figures the first, impulse will be to “muddle 
through” while consolidating power, before mak- 
ing the tough, perhaps even radical, choices neces- 
sary to reconcile the failures of the system and the 
crisis in the economy with huge defense outlays 
and au ambitious global reach. 


lays earlier, Vladimir Za-I 

_ . . . . gladULaiopScnfktoChaal,ha<ic(»itt> 

“The Soviets have given up on Reagan, says uvRome totesl the toyahv of the ItM ■ 
one analyst. “For them its ao m ^ Communist Party. 


willing to spell out some basis for a safer, sounder 

U.S.-5oviet relationship. Rather, the emph a s is is 
anting a cbt 


on somehow forcing a change in the Soviet system; 
on achieving military superiority; on name-calling 
and icy indifference to anything short of capitula- 
tion to American terms. 


If the administration could find logic in this ap- 
proach before Tuesday’s returns rolled in, the 



Kennedy said after his meeting in 1961 with Nikita 
Khrushchev. The same may be said for the outlook 
today. 

The Washington Fas. 


Voters in U.S. 
Sent President 
Right Message 


By David S- Broder 


^y'ASHINGTON — The real he- 


. roes of the 1982 election were 
the voters. They sorted through the 
mass of slnrig e that flooded the televi- 
sion screens and the mailboxes in the 
dosing days of the campaign and fig- 
ured out with almost uncanny skill 
bow to send the message to Washing- 
ton that they wanted to send. It wasa 
performance to gladden the heart of 
any smafl-d democrat. 

1 write those words with more as- 
surance than most that have come off 
this word processor in the course of 
reporting this intriguing and complex 
political year. Because the view just 
expressed was put in my head by two 
of the people who have had the best 
fix on the country’s mood this year. 
One is my colleague at The Washing- 
ton Post, Haynes Johnson. The other 
is pollster Peter D. Hart. 

At a breakfast a few weeks before 
the election, Mr. Hart cautioned re- 
porters not to accept the White 
House view that the voters had to 
choose between continuing on the 
course Ronald Reagan Had set, or re- 
jecting it and going back to tradition- 
al Democratic programs. 

The third option. Mr. Hart said, 
was to use the election to signal a 
coarse correction — adjustments in 
the ha w; Reagan plan, that would re- 
duce the deficit, shorten the reces- 
sion. slow the pace cf the mili tary 
buildup, stretch out the tax cut, and 



'Freese* 


stop the cuts in life-line support pro- 
grams for those suffering from 


rom the 

economic squeeze. 

Mr. Johnson reported that what 
the voters want are policies that will 
bring “an end to the recession and all 
the fear and uncertainty that it gen- 
erates. It also seems dear what they 
do not want: not dramatic change, or 
radical change, nor even Republican 
change or Democratic change, but a 
more tempered shift in direction that 
will head the nation into a more cer- 
tain course.” 

The amazing thing — the demo- 


cratic miracle — is that the citizens 
found the precise means for doing 
that with their votes last Tuesday. 

They struck at the heart of the rig- 
id, doctrinaire element of the damn- 
the- torpedoes school of Reaganom- 
ics, by defeating 26 House Republi- 
can incumbents. Fourteen of them 
were from the freshman class, elected 
on Mr. Reagan’s coattails, who saw 
themselves. as the shock troops of the 
Reagan {evolution. Sixteen of them 
voted with Representative Jack 
Kemp, the New York Republican, 
against the X982 compromise tax bill 
that restored some of the excessive 
tax cats of the previous year. 

By taking those 26 Republicans out 
of the House, the voters ended Mr. 
Reagan’s near-automatic conserva- 
tive coalition control. The number of 
Republicans and conservative South- 
ern Democrats ready to follow him 
over the diff, if necessary, is likely to 
be 20-20 short erf a majority. 


That will require him to negotiate 
with a broader range of moderate 
Democrats — and to listen to 
moderates in his own party like Bob 
Michel, the House minority leader 
from niinnk, and Representative 
Barber B. Conable Jr. of New York, 
who urge more pragmatic policies. 

But the voters wisely did not touch 
the Republican majority in the Sen- 
ate. They did not want to withdraw 
or cancel the mandate of the 1980 
election, when they heeded Mr. 
Reagan’s plea for a Congress that 
would work with him to slow the 
pace of federal spending and help 
curb the consuming' cancer of infla- 
tion. Nor did they want to restore full 
sway on Capitol mil to a Democratic 
Party which is still some months, if 
not years, away from thinking 
through and articulating its own eco- 
nomic program. 

The voters recognized almost in- 
stinctively that the Republican ma- 


jority in the Senate is the most likely 
source of the “more tempered shift of 
direction” of which Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Hart spoke. It was the Senate Re- 


publicans — led by Howard H. Baker 


Tennessee, Pete Domenid of 
New Mexico and Bob Dole of Kan- 
sas — who took the lead on the 1982 
tax and budget revisions, which Mr. 
Reagan at first resisted. 

The Republican senators' . who 
squeaked through last Tuesday to . 
save the Republican majority — John 
Chafer of Rhode Island, John G 
Danforth of Missouri, David F. 
Durenberger of Minnesota, and Rob- 
ert T. Stafford of Vermont — are 
senators whose votes uwfarraori that 
1982 fiscal policy drift, and who have 
the independence of judgment that 
will be required for future midcoorse 
corrections. 


• Whether Mr. Reagan is wise 
enough to heed the message of the 


France Nurturing Entrepreneurs 


T>ARXS — By definition. Socialism 
l frightens rich people and en- 
trepreneurs. For them it .is synony- 
mous with waste and statist economic 
regulation. The French left is trying 
to cfrapgft that imag e. Indewti, a cul- 
tural revolution is undo- way in So- 
cialist France: the rehabilitation of 
the entrepreneurial spirit. 

Maurice Bidermann began in 1954 
with a small family business with 32 
employees. Today, at 48, he is the di- 
rector of a conglomerate that em- 
ploys 13,000 persons mid turns over 
some half a billion dollars worth of 
business a year. He is rich. And he is 
very happy living under the governe- 
ment of President Franpoas Mitter- 
rand. 

Most of Mr. Bidennann's assets 
are outside France — is the United 
States, Canada, Britain. “Still,” he 
says, “I have no intention of setting 
up in Bermuda. Fm not an expatriate. 
Arid I want to pot nay taxes.” They 
amount to more than a million francs 
a year, but he is “proud and happy” 
to pay them . 

A surprising number of French 
businessmen share Maurice Bider- 
mann’s accommodating attitude. 
Their motto today is busmess as usu- 
al, and the Socialists' Keynesian ef- 
forts to stimulate consumption have 
done much to convince them that 
they can find a way to live with the 
left. This is particularly true in textile 
manufacturing, retail chain opera- 
tions and feed grain production. 

Does this mean the rich are con- 
gratulating themselves on the left’s 
coming to power? Certainly noL 
More than 3CK1.00Q wealthy taxpayers 
blanched as they -wrote out their an- 
nual diecks to the government this 
month. But among them there is a 
small minority who were not so trou- 
bled. 

These are largely self made men 
who find pleasure in taking risks and 
for whom bring rich is a kind of ad- 
venture. They have nothing to do 
with the 20,000 big p rope r ty owners 
who live more and k 
an the earning s of their I 
mgs and land, 

The crucial difference is between 
real estate and movable property — 
and it is entrep r e ne urs who trade In 
movable p r operly who. are -getting 
along best with the Socialists. Their 
business is often international and 
thrii assets, which are largely in dol- 
lars, have nearly doubled in the last 
two years. 

Daniel Lebegue, adviser to Prime 
Minister Pierre Mauroy and rate of 
the architects of the new French eco- 


By Franz-OIivier Giesbert 
and Jacques Montand 


norriTf; policy, m a kes no bones about 
the government's goals: “We don’t 
want to stop people from malting 
money- But we want them to be the 
most c r e a t iv e people, the ones who 
are taking risks. They are the ones 
who are under-remunerated in 
France. In effect, we want to turn the 
page on the old France erf sleeping 
fortunes described by Balzac." 

Altogether, French assets amount 
to some $7 trillion. Half of that is in 
land and bmldings. A large portion of 
it is held in the form of gold and 
works of art — what accountants call 
“real goods.” Stories account for only 
a pauper's share A typical American 
impests nearly three times as much in 
his country's industry as a typical 
French person dots — invested in the 
stock market. 


Jacques Dolors, the economic and 
firm nr**, minister, is determined to en- 
courage what Americans call venture 
capita] — innovation in existing en- 
terprises and the creation of new, 
pioneering businesses. To this end, he 
had granted tax exemptions to cer- 
tain- kinds of stockholders and en- 


couraged businesses to draw on thrir 
principal capital to generate growth. 
He also hopes to open a new division 
of the stock market to help finance 
medium-sized businesses. 

Clearly, the new tax structure and 
exemptions are Hwagnad to confer 


special favor on a certain land of rich 
people — investors who have imag- 
ined the products of the year 2000 
and have proved the most inventive 
in seQing such products. 

What are the best bets? There is 
clearly not much promise in metallur- 
gy* which is ailing, or construction, 
which is moribund. Stock market 
speculation is also out Hie Socialists’ 
models — even if they do not Hke to 
admit it — are a businessman in jeans 
from California’s Silicon Valley* cen- 
ter of the microchip industry, and a 
hurried Japanese factory owner from 
Osaka, who knows the world market 
like the inside of his pocket 

French businessmen who emulate 
them will earn the right to be rich un- 
der Socialism. More traditional en- 
trepreneurs such as ready-wear man- 
ufacturers and exporters will also get 
a share of the pie, as will engineers. 

. The Socialists, however,, are think- 
ing above all of small avant-garde 
American enterprises Hke the elec- 
tronics manufacturer Hewlett Pack- 
ard, bom in a California {garage in 
1939 and now one of the most profit- 
able companies in the world. France 
desperately need such companies — 
as its commercial balance and bal- 
ance of payments show. 

French businessmen are already 
lear nin g how to take advantage erf the 
new Socialist economic virion. 


election is uncertain. But the voters 
have done their put by creating a tit- 
nation where serious political and 
icy negotiations, involving the 
ite House, the Senate and the 
House, can and should go forward. 

For all the excesses of the cam- 
paign, this election was a wonderful 
advertisement for democracy. 

The Washington Past. 


the outcome of its prescat crisis. 

Some observers believe thy 
the Yugoslav and Ch i n ese schism, the 
relatively independent course frkg 
by the Italian Cranmanhts may be 
. viewed as a thin} attempt to Tbrge ■, 
heretic doctrine the Co mm<nj ^* 
camp. Taking place in a most sensi- 
tive region, the very bean of the 
Mediterranean, that would obviously 
be a calamitous event tor Moscow. 

In fact, (he hugest Co mmuni s t Par- 
ty of the Western World is afflicted 
by a phenomenon common in HbaaL 
democradcs: the growth of an fruer-r 
nal opposition. - 

That opposition is still s mmority M - 
but quite an active one. Its leader, Ar- 
mando Cossutxa, is almost unknown.* 
outside die boundaries of- this coon-' 
try, but reputedly commands the toy- 
altyof about 2(1 percent of the party, 
rank-and-file members. The appall 
lion he r e pihme m s - c haftc o ge s the- 
unorthodox policy of the pcescat 
leadership and ia loyal to Moscow in' 
an almost traditional way. - ■ 

It is a peculiar situation when a to- 
talitarian party accepts, at least 
momentarily, that its leaden art 
being openly threatened by iftteroff 
opponents. It is embracing the most 
liberal of all principles; freedom of 
speech and mtexrial democracy. ' - 

There have been suggestions, dun 
ing these last weeks, that Moscow ii 
secretly supporting Mr. CossuttaY 
endeavor. Be that as it may, Mr. Za- 
gladin’s visit has been * political chef 
<f oeuvre. ... 'J_ 

To the Italian Communist loader^.' 
who have opposed almost all recent 
Soviet moves m international politics^ 
the Russian visitor suggested amiably “ 
that they are wrong about Poland' 
..and Afghanistan but that it does not' 
matter. What matters is the attitude' 
toward internal politics and econom- 
ics. If the party leaders still beliewL 
that the state should run the econo- 1 
my. then they are in line with funded 
mental Communist thinking. 

But Mr. Zagladm has not spoken' 
only to the party’s leaders. Appeariopf' 
cm a pro g ram of the -national tcfevfv- 
rion network, he bypassed them and 1 
addressed' the public, including the 1 
rank and file of the party arid with it, 
of course, the pro-Soviet opposition. 

Now, if the present leadership ’ 
pushes the break with Moscow on. 
foreign policy too far, the internal ap- 
position, faithful to the orthodox'; 
Communist doctrine, may grow to <Bor ' 
mentions intolerable to the heads, of', 
the party. ' 

On the other side, however, Italjrtr 
economic situation requires a number 
of measures that axe unpopular with* 
the workers. In' spite of the reassuimg 
views expressed by Mr. Spadoliai ia 
Washington, inflation has risen 2 per- . 
cent in October, reaching a rate of 20 
percent per year. 

If the Communists compromise 
with the government and support a 
new wave of austerity measures, in- 
cluding a wage freeze, it will be- 
resented by many members of the: 
party as an act of disloyalty to the 
working class. Yet if they successfully 
oppose those measures, they wiD be; 
accused of causing the collapse of 
what still remains a free-market econ- 
omy in Italy. 

In both cases, the Italian Comma-, 
nists hope of showing a new path to ■ 
their European comrades appears to; 
be severely endangered. 

International Herald Tribune. 
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LETTERS TO TOE EDITOR 


Jewish Complaints 



find they can obtain credit on the 
best terms at the Institute of Industri- 
al Development, controlled by the 
state, which offers help in the guise of 
“risk guarantees.” Others have redis- 
covered the old capitalists' approach 
of “buying cheap when the market is 
poor.” 

What the Socialist are discovering 


Zionist complaints of double stand- 
ards by media coverage and by world 
reaction deserve a closer examina- 
tion. 

If Sabra and Chatila. represent a 
minor tragedy in comparison to kill- 
ings elsewhere (Cambodia, Biafra, 
Dresden) then what are we to make 
of Israel's own forces who brought 
death to more innocent civilians on 
an average “Peace for Galilee” day 
than FLO’S murderers did in Israel 
over more than 15 years? 

Is the same standard applied when 
7,000 Palestinians are held in captiv- 
ity in order to answer for minor ter- 
rorist attacks committed years ago in 
Israel, while not. even one person has 
been apprehended in Israeli-occupied . 
territory following the Sabra and 
Chatila massacres? 

The acid test of Western media 
bias would be to imagine its reaction 
with the Middle Eastern roles re- 
ra the_ ■ versed; with Arab armies wiping out 
Some entire Jewish towns and with thou- 


tory in the traditional fashion of Brit- . 
Lsh football fans by bashing a few 
heads? 

RICK BENGE. ■ 
Vienna. 

Free Lunch Remembered - 


Regarding “ Memphis Ribs ” (IHT, 
Oct. 23-24): Recalling nostalgically , 
that delicious “35 cent Blue Plate - 


Special" in Memphis 45 years ago, ; 
does Mr. Sturdevant also remember 


those - picturesque free lunches in< 
Manhattan 65 years ago? The cus- 
tomer was simply expected to buy a 
beer; if he had an extra nickel, he 
could buy a cigar! “The Five Cent G- 
gar” is a symbol still cherished by 
many old Americans. .* 

ESTHER DELCOURT. - 
Paris. 


A Powerful Lebanon 


Regarding '*Openirtg_the Mldeod 
Door " ( IHT . ; Oct. 23): Tbc opinion of 


is that peribaps Adam Smith wasright 


when he wrote in 1776 that of all 
activities at which man has tried his 
hand — including war, politics and 
religion — making money is the least 
damaging to society. 


sands of Jewish, instead of Palestini- 
an or Lebanese, children being killed 
or mutilated for life. Which major 
American newspaper, TV channel or 
political commentator would have 
dared to speak of increased hopes for 
a “political solution” to the Jewish 
problem in that case? 

Instead of different, Zionists 
.should have the courage to apply the 
same standards to themselves as the 
ones by which they have been only 
too happy to judge others. 

M. JONES. 

Surrey. England. * 


qpiiuo 

the writer disclosed oft the above sub- 
ject is both misleading and unrealis- 
tic. Could a new president of a demo- 
cratic republic, such as Mr. Amin 
Gemayel under the present aiuauoc 4 , 
in Lebanon conclude treaties or sign ,,' 
agreements before his country is - 
freed from all alien forces and be- 
comes equipped with a powerful , 
army that could establish peace and 
security? A powerful Lebanon in it- 
self is the guarantee cherished by Is- 
rael and all its neighboring Arab , 
countries, a' Lebanon that opt*" 3, 
stand and crush aggressions from , 
whatever direction or source it may 


come. 


The writers contribute regular hi to 
the French magazine Le Nouvel Obser- 
vateur, from which this article is adapt- 
ed. 


TTie Prince’s Holiday 


EMILE G. NASSAR. 
- Zurich. 


American Influence 


“Jack Lang and His Cid - t 




Pierre Mauroy 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed to the editor 
and contain the writer's signature, 
name and address- Brief letters, 
receive priority, and letters way be 
abridged. We cannot acknowledge 
all letters, but we value the views 
of the readers who submit them. 


Regarding “People" [IHT, Oct. 13 & 

14U The British Press should have 

shown more restraint about Prince Regarding “Jack Lang 

Andrew’s Caribbean holiday. Any- mraf Crusade" (IHT, Sept 2S): 
thing about the royal family is always Lang is absolutely right The Am* 0- 
news. But a few months ago the can influence in France is staggering 

irv. In 20 years, if anyone’s still alive 
France will be as American as app« 


prince risked his life for Ms country. 
This means that he saw at dose range 
how death randomly choose some of 
his mates and ignored others. Surely, 
after this disquieting experience, lie 
has earned the right to savor what life 
has to offer? Or would the press pre- 
fer that Prince Andrew celebrate vic- 


af 


pie. Aready the French aw chewing 
guns; smoking: Camels and eating 
those: disgusting' hamburgers 
McDonald’s. - _ ... 

KTER ADAMS. 

• Paris- 
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THE NETHERLANDS 


Widening Depression 
Dominates Debate 
Of Economic Issues 

By Hans Beugel 

r lE HAGUE — Under the stress of an increasing economic depres- 
sion there is a growing tendency »mnng leading Dutch politicians to 
quit the ever less glamorous political scene and escape governmental 
responsibilities. 

whatever their reasons maybe, their decisions migh t open the door of 
power to a new crew of ministers and political leaders, Eke the Liberal 
leader “Teddy” Nijpels, 32, who are not convinced or hereditary addicts 
of a “send the bill to the gas company” policy. Fortunately even among 
Social Democrats there seems to be a consensus that the revenues of 
natural gas sales should no longer be used to subsidize consumer spend- 
ing. By mere coincidence, the sum of gas export proceeds and estimated 
value of oil import substitution at present is the equivalent of the federal 
government deficit of almost 30 btDion guilders. The municipalities also 
con tribute to a deficit that is rapidly approaching 12 percent of a 370- 
billion guilder gross national jjroducL Pieter Korteweg, treasurer at the 

— Ministry of Finance, said, “If the 

country had used the gas revenues 
T 1 ■ to redeem the government's debt 

Industry . * 

Meanwhile, Dutch and foreign 
IlUvlUvllVliy investors are falling over each 
• other in their eagerness to finann* 

D n+pn |-7 q| 1 the government’s debt issues. They 

lYClLvu -L CM. I are attracted by the continuously 

rising surplus on the current ao- 

D . tr. ■ r „ count of tne balance of payments. 

By nun bordon-Batee now 15 billion gufldere, and next 

T HE HAGUE — Hie Nether- year expected to be dose to 20 bH- 
Iands entered the postwar era lion, and the strong position of the 
with its entire industrial base de- guilder among the entreaties with- 
strayed. Immediately, the country 1x1 the European Monetary System, 
was faced with the daunting Interest charges on government 
of having to rebuild a modem loans, however, already account 

economy from scratch. for almost half of the financing 

By dint of effort, new equipment defkitand couMrise to wdl over 
and foreign aid, like the Marihall 40 bfflion by 1990 if nothing is 
Plan, Dutch industry subsequently done - 

distinguished itself with nearly two In Rome, Cato the Censor made 
decades of record achievements in ancient history by his famous 
terms of output, competitiveness words “and anyway, my fellow tit- 
an world markets and stability of izens, lam of the opinion that Car- 
the guilder. By the early 1970s, thage must be destroyed.” In Hol- 
HoQand had become the sort of ' land. Fond van der Stee, the 
small wealthy nation that others finanw miniver fn speeches hi the 
strive to emulate. _ _ caretaker cabinet, cut his cri- 

The 1973 oil crisis dealt a sober- leagues short and by 
mg blow to Dutch endeav ors, but putting out of his hat “new disap- 
ngnn , by the end of the decade, pointments” in the budget “which, 
Dutch industry was an the road to gpntlwwm can only lead to the 
a slow recovery. But though things conclusion tfwif the deficit mus t be 
were better, crocks were appearing reduced." 
on the surface of an otherwise im- £ ... 

prcssivdy performing industry. Af- . view of the fact that the mi- 
ter a fairfy uneventful first semes- ^ budget deficit for 1982 was es- 
ter, 1980 turned out to be the timated at only 16 billion guilders 
worst year yet for the Dutch ecoo- and dial the Kketo outcome will be 
omy as a whole. The recession last- 1,01 ^ than 28 billion , one can 
ed afl through 1981 and has dug appreciate the decisi on to take 
well into 1982T forceful measures. The coalition 

Because of the Dull* economy’s seems to aim at bringing the- deficit 
extreme dependency on foreign 

M1 ! OMl 51?.. 1° 

Bros. nataSl fift? S5'*jS5f - tEl£ 

by 2 percent, according to the Or- ™ servants salaries, 

ganizatioofOT Econourc Coopera- 

tkm and Development, and only SShlichSfh **** m e 8X01 ** 
.Luxemboary^Si^rocori 

For some time already Dutch po- But the main problem in public 
litical and specialist circles had spending getting increasingly oat 
been conscious of their troubles, it- of control has to do with the ques- 
lustrated by the yeaxioog political tion of transferred incomes, un- 
crisis, which entered a new phase employment is rising to unprece- 
00 Sept. 8 with the arrival of a new dented highs. Officially, 540.000 
center-right cabinet led by Rood workers, one in eight, are on the 
Lubbers. sidelines. There is, however, a siz- 

One of the more pressing prob- able “hidden” 1 tmemploymrat 
kms the new govenuneat has to among “e disabled and n) who 
contend with is the drop in indus- benefit from what might be called 
* trial productivity rates, which was *be most human and nberal social 
1.4 percent overall between 1980 security system in the worid. A less 
and 1981 and just over 1 percent in generous implementation of social 
manufacturing, but results are une- Benefits should encourage those 
venly spreadoot who have joined the army of the 

The muting mdustiy produced “active to desert 
the most dramatic figures, down The reserve labor force could 
13 J percent The recent policy to very well serve as an inducement 
save on energy resources, such as to prospective foreign investors. 
i natural gas on the North Sea conti- By the same token, absenteeism ar 
nental shelf, explains much of the weak is rapidly decreasing and the 
decrease in consumption and ex- Netherlands also shows the lowest 
ports. In the mining lector though, percentage in. Western Europe erf 
production of the other two, minor work hours lost by st ri kes. Marcel 
items, petroleum and salt, im- De Meuieir, of the Brussels-based 
proved Sightly to 135 mflhan tons Plant Location International, said, 

(Continued on Page 8S) (Continued on Page 8S) 



New Coalition Cabinet 
Faces Ailing Economy 






- Industry: 

; Productivity 
Rates Fall 

~ By Kim Gordon-Botee 

T HE HAGUE — The Nether- 
lands entered the postwar era 
. with its entire industrial base de- 
. . strayed. Immediately, the country 
- was faced with the daunting 
of having to rebuild a modern 
- ■ economy from scratch. 

By dint of effort, new equipment 
and foreign aid, like the M arshall 
Plan, Dutch industry subsequently 
. : distinguished itself with nearly two 
decades of record achievements in 
tenns of output, competitiveness 
- an worid markets and stability of 
r the guilder. By the early 1970s, 
■ Holland had become the sort of 
small wealthy nation that others 
.strive to emulate. 

The 1973 oil crisis dealt a sober- 
ing blow to Dutch endeavors, but 
a gain, by the end of the decade, 
Dutch industry was on the road to 
a slow recovery. But though thing s 
were better, erodes were appearing 
. . on the surface of an otherwise im- 
pressively perforating industry. Af- 
ter a fairly une ve n tf u l first semes- 
ter, 1980 turned out to be the 
worst year yet for the Dutch econ- 
omy as a whole. The recession last- 
ed aS through 1981 and has dug 
well into 1982. 

Because of the Dutch economy’s 
extreme dependency on foreign 
trade, national statistics tend to 
give a rather misleading picture. 
' Gross national productin 1981 fell 
" by 2 percent, according to the Or- 
ganization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, and only 
- . Luxembourg had a worse record. 
For some time already Dutch po- 
litical and specialist circles had 
been conscious of their troubles, il- 
- lustrated by the yearlong political 
crisis, which entered a new phase 
on ScpL 8 with the arrival of a new 
center-right cabinet led by Rood 
Lubbers. 

One of the more pressing prob- 
lems the new government has to 
contend with is the drop in indus- 
-** trial productivity rates, which was 
1.4 percent overall between 1980 
and 1981 and just over 1 percent in 
manufacturing, but results are une- 
venly spread oat 
The muting industry produced 
the most dramatic figures, down 
13 J percent. The recent policy to 
save on energy resources, such as 
;iv natural gas on the North Sea conti- 
nental shelf, wplaiTiK much of the 
decrease in consumption and ex- 
ports. In the mining sector though, 

• production of the other two, minor 

items, petroleum and salt hn- 
proved slightly to US mflhon tons 


TWO FACES OF A NATION: Above, a display of Dutch cheese on the banks of a canal 
lined by historic windmills. Below, a shipbuilding hall at the Van der Giessen-de Noord 
N. V. complex at Krhnpen. Articles on the shipbuilding and cheese industries appear inside. 



By Blare Ghavaxtnes 

T HE HAGUE — In the 1960s it would have been 
such a radiant cabinet that is now taking over 
government in the Netherlands — put together in lit- 
tle more than a month by a gifted economist, busi- 
nessman and once progressive Christian Democrat, 
Ruud Lubbers, 44, and the even more youthful Ed 
Nijpels, 32, leader of Holland's conservative Liberals. 

Living in the early 1980s. Mr. Lubbers, the cabi- 
net’s prime minister, and Mr. Nijpels, its prime parli- 
amentary defender, dare not say their creation wflj 
succeed in anything, first of all in fighting unemploy- 
ment. They only claim the cabinet wul do what needs 
to be done to give breath to business. 

Bnt it is highly questionable, even to themselves, 
whether they will really come to grips with the mea- 
sures their agreement prescribes. Hie program of the 
new coalition was just out of the photocopying room 
when the partners gave their sharply contrasting ex- 
positions of the agreement’s real meaning. 

Both leaders agreed they would cut public spending 
in 1983 by the unprecedented amount of 13 billion 
guilders. After that they would continue with 7 billion 
guilders a year cutbacks, supposing they can get sup- 
port for a voluntary 2-percent wage moderation. But 
what if not? The Liberal leader said: “Then we move 
over to the 10 billion guilders a year retrenchment 
schedule.” But his Christian Democrat partner said 
the same night: “Oh, no. we did not agree on any 
such automatism. We wDl have to face the situa tion 
when it is there.” 

Hus kind of dispute was prototypical of the quar- 
rel-ridden center-left coalitions the Hague has lived 
through during the past decade and it will be the 
same during the center-right years ahead. 

Many a local economist has made a name by com- 
ing up with anew therapy to get out of the whirlpool 
of sagging trade, massive layoffs and steeply rising 
government deficits. Coalition politics in a country 
without dear majorities makes it impossible, however, 
to test one brand of economic elixir at a time. Maybe 
that has prevented worse — the virtues of moderation 
are by tradition hard to discern from the immobility 
of the minority morass Holland always has been. 

The Christian Democrats, still the center of Dutch 
politics, fhi* time pirfrftd the L ibe ral*, traditionally 


Area: 41, 160 square kilometers 
(16,464 square miles). 

Population: 14.3 million. 

Gross national product (1981): S139 bil- 
lion: annual growth rate ( 19S1): 1 %. 

Per capita income (1981): $9. 749. 

Average inflation rate (1980-81): 6.6%. 
Exchange rate (29 October 1982): 

1 U.S. dollar — 2.776 Dutch guilders. 
Exports (1981): $683 billion. 

Imports (1981 ): $65.8 billion. 


seen as the right side of the spectrum, to govern with. 
The previous coalition with the left did not work, they 
felL But the perennial question, where they stand 
themselves, keeps haunting them, and consequently 
the other 70 percent of the Dutch who did not vote 
for the Christian Democrats. 

In the previous cabinet, the Christian Democrats 
quarreled with the Social Democrats of former prime 
minister Joop den Uyl about the right way to beat 
unemployment. Official figures indicate somewhat 
over hair a million, 12 percent of the labor force, 
while a more realistic estimate approaches the mil- 
lion. 

The Social Democrats were allowed into govern- 
ment in 198) only after undersigning a program of 
cutbacks in public spending sharper than the one they 
had kepi denouncing during four years in opposition. , 
The difference was that they introduced the so-called 
“two-track approach” — cutbacks combined with ex- 
tra money to create jobs. 

Mr. den Uyl stressed the importance of the second 
trade, being the political leader of the Labor Party 
and Use minister of labor affairs. The Christian Dem - 
ocrat leader. Prime Minister Andries van AgL, and his 
congenial minister of finance, Fons van der Stee, em- 
phasized budget deficit reductions first and foremost 

Each “trade” blamed the other for not being effec- 
tive itself. After a year that proved to be the pinnacle 

(Continued an Page 13S) 


Skills! Washington Officials See Strained Ties ‘on the Rebound’ 
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By Michael Getler 

W ASHINGTON — Official relations between die 
United Slates and the Netherlands, severely 
strained in recent years, mostly over Dutch resistance 
to planned U.S. missile deployments in Europe, are 
“on the rebound,” at least in the view of U.S. govern- 
ment specialists. 

One reason, American and Dutch officials agree, 
was the visit to the United States in April by Queen 
Beatrix, part of the edebration of 200 years of unbro- 
ken UiL-Dutch diplomatic relations. 

But the irony of the broader feeling of improved 
relations is that it has relatively little to do with ac- 
tions of either government toward the other. It has 
more to do with domestic political events within the 
Netherlands and events outside of Holland and the 
United States. 

For example, the emergence of a new center-right 
coalition government in Hie Hague, instead of a pre- 
vious coalition of the center-left involving the Labor 


Party, has probably improved the prospects that the 
Dutch will begin to take some steps toward partici- 
pating in the NATO decision of 1979 to deploy the 
new missiles, both American and Dutch officials say. 

According to the NATO plan, the Dutch were to 
receive 48 Uil.-built criuse missiles and deploy them 
in 1986 unless an arms control agreement is worked 
out first by Moscow and Washington. Those missiles 
would be part of 572 planned for Britain, West Ger- 
many and Italy, which have already agreed u> take 
them, and Belgium and the Netherlands, which have 
declined to agree to the deployment thus far. 

Because the Dutch are among the last scheduled to 
receive the new missiles, there is still plenty of time 
before they are actually fielded. But in order to make 
those deployments, The Hague needs to decide early 
next year, according to U-ST and Dutch officials, on 
taking some steps toward selecting the sites and doing 
preliminary studies on such things as soil "and impacts 
on nearby communities. Actual construction would 
start in 1984. 


Both American and Dutch officials interviewed re- 
cently believe the Dutch government will go ahead 
with these rite preparation steps next year unless it is 
perceived in Holland that the United States is not 
negotiating in good faith at the Geneva aims talks 
with the Soviet Union. The officials believe that going 
ahead with rite preparation win be an important in- 
fluence cm neighboring Belgium to also go ahead and 
an important signal to the Soviet Union, which may 
improve chances erf an aims agreement and thus re- 
move the need ultimately to deploy the missiles. 

U.S. policy in Central America is another issue that 
has strained U.S. -Dutch relations, especially last year 
when four Dutch journalists were killed in B Salva- 
dor and anti-U.S. demonstrations in Amsterdam got 
out of control and fenced die closing down of the LLS. 
consul general’s office. American officials know there 
is still strong disagreement in the Netherlands with 
U.S. hacking for the government in B Salvador but 
believe that the elections there last March, in which 
more than a million people voted, has calmed things 


down and taken the sting out of that issue, at least for 
now. 

The imposition of martial law in Poland last De- 
cember, the interna] exfle of the Russian dissident 
Andrei Sakharov, and the crackdown in the Soviet 
Union on the group monitoring Soviet adherence to 
the Helsinki human rights agreements of 1975 are 
also external events that U.S. officials believe proba- 


ican” sentiments fanned by the various peace, disar- 
mament and neutralist movements in the Nether- 
lands. 

The Dutch have also undertaken a number of other 
international efforts that Washington finds suppor- 
tive. including the dispatch of troops to participate in 
the United Nations forces in southern Lebanon and 
the international peace force in Egypt's Sinai Desert 

(Continued on Page 9S) 


Shared Traits, Aspirations Noted on Bicentennial of U.S.-Dutch Ties 


(Continued on Page 8S) 


By Nancy Beth Jackson 

/CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — J.W. Schulte 
Nardhoh, a University of Leiden historian, says 
the Dutch and the Americans have had every reason 
to be friends in the 200 years since they established 
diplomatic relations. Economics has been the corner- 
stone of their relations. 

Dating a three- week visit .to Harvard University, 
where he presented a series of lectures marking the 
bicentennial. Prof. Scbnlte Nordbdi said, “Bom are 
commercial people, Protestants in origin, very indi- 
vidual with lots of liberty and the same xaoralism. 
They both have always thought they were too good 
for the world.” Prof. Schulte is the author of ’The 
Dutch Republic and American Independence” (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 19821) 

The Dutch- American friendship is considered the 
longest, unbroken, peaceful relationship the United 
States has had with any power, but Prof. Schulte Nor- 
dbolt pointed out that his country was incorporated 


into Napoleon’s French empire in July 1810. The 
American representative to Holland, however, re- 
mained unofficially in the country, which regained its 
independence in October 1813. 

Prof. Schnlte NordhoJt contends that for much of 
the 200 years each country sought to “retire from the 
world,” practicing policies of neutralism or isolation- 
ism, but Worid War II forced them into new partner- 
ships with each other and the worid. Dutch forces, for 
example, served under-the United Nations flag in Ko- 
rea. 

Dutch-Ameijcan contacts began in 1609 when De 
Halve Maeo, The Hah Moon, sailed into New York 
harbor and up the broad river that would be named 
for the Dutch ship’s English captain, Henry Hndsoo. 
Dutch traders followed, building Fort Nassau in 1614 
on an island in the Hudson River just below what is 
now Albany, New York, to establish what was proba- 
bly the second European settlement in North Ameri- 
. ca (the British had already settled Jamestown.) 

The Dutch West India Company, formed m 1621, 


received a monopoly on all trade between the Dela- 
ware (South) River and Cape Cod. The Dutch were 
more interested in furs than colonization and chose 
the beaver as the symbol erf New Netherlands. 

In 1625 Fort Amsterdam was built on the island of 
Manhattan. The five farms begun by the Dutch West 
India Company to feed traders and soldiers intro- 
duced beets, endive, spinach, ditt, parsley and chervil 
to the region. 

The 17th century was Holland’s Golden Age. No 
religious persecution or poverty encouraged mass mi- 
grations, although Dutch traders and fanners did 
spread out into Delaware, Long Island and the Con- 
necticut Valley. Hie trading company’s offer of large 
tracts of free land along the Hudson to anyone who 
would establish agricultural settlements of at least 50 
persons found few takers among the Dutch. The most 
successful Dutch developer was KOaen van Rensse- 
laer, whose family continued to hold almost feudal 
power near Albany until the and-19th century. 

This first wave of Duu* settlers in North America 


differed greatly from their English contemporaries. 
New Amsterdam and such neighbors as New Haar- 
lem (Harlem), Breukden (Brooklyn), Vlack Bos (Flat- 
bush) and Vtiessingien (Flushing) developed a cosmo- 
politan and tolerant society in which a total of 18 
languages reportedly were spoken, and Lutherans, 
Jews and Quakers worked and worshipped freely. 
Several groups of English colonists settled on Long 
Island under the Dutch flag rather than join the Puri- 
tans in New England. New Amsterdam settlers 
mi flijnd themselves with and drinking, racing' 

boats and carriages and playing a game called kolf a 
forerunner of gou. 

Although the governor, Peter Stuyvesant, surren- 
dered the colony to the British in 1662 without a shot, 
the Dutch are still remembered in New York through 
place names sot* as Wall Street, de wo/, the palisade 
marking the northern border of New Amsterdam, and 
The Bowery, from bouwery, meaning farm, as well as 

(Costumed on Page 9S) 
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a great place for starting- and staying. 






Set up your new European operation in Rotterdam . 

— and you’re likely to stay . 

it makes sense to start here. Rotterdam isn't only the world’s 
, i argest port — it’s also the center of an unrivalled network 
»f waterways, express highways and railroads, serving 
iurope’s major industrial areas and 160 million 
■ onsumers, all within a 300 mile radius — the world’s 
tost concentrated market . 

.Hie progressive local authority and private enterprise 
ve united in an unprecedented co-operation in order to 
tvoid obstacles, bottlenecks and expensive delays. 

Jo Rotterdam really moves goods, smooth and quick. 


And it also makes sense to stay here. Rotterdam is a 
- trading city, with 500 years experience. There'sa 
sophisticated infrastructure, with efficient transport 
systems and plenty of office-space, warehouses, factories 
and services sites. 


The environment’s attractive — a 
largely rebuilt city center, tree-lined 
streets, distinguished architecture 
and a special ambience, derived 
from Rotterdam's position as 
an established center of learning, 
culture and, of course, commerce. 


Above all there’s the people. They’re friendly, adaptable, 
well-educated, hard working and so thoroughly 
accustomed to international companies that you can do 
all your business in English if you wish- 

Rotterdam. It’s still happening here — and you're 
welcome, whether you're a 
aj g| multinational or a one-man band. 

.j£|g&§&£p If you know your business we’ll 
make it easy to Stan — and hard 
toieave. Information on Rotterdam, 
port and city, is available in a 
SjSgggpg? 5 *" comprehensive facilities package. 


For further information please contact:. 

Port of Rotterdam 
External Affaires Department 
EuropointB,Galvanistraatl5 — 3029 AD Rotterdam 
Tel . 01 0-S9691 1 . Telex 23077. 

City of Rotterdam 
Department of Economic Affaires 
City Hall, P.O.Box 70016 
3000 KV Rotterdam Telex 26550 

rotterdam, 
it means business. 
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ACHIEVEMENT: 
THE DELTA WORKS 



The Delta Woiks - a typical example of 
Dutch determination: no words but deeds. 
Carried out with the inventiveness, devotion and 
vigour characteristic of the Dutch people. 

Determination also characterizes NCB, 
Nederiandse Credietbank. One of the top 4 
commercial banks in the Netherlands. Offering a 


full range of financial services in corporate; institu- 
tional and retail banking, short and direct lines of 
communication and tailor-made services. Widely 
represented in the Netherlands. 

Head-office: Herengracht 458, 1017 CA 
Amsterdam. TeL 020-212727. Telex 14385. 
Associated with the Chase Manhattan Bank. 


o Nederiandse Credietbank 

TOURKEYTOACtDEVEMENT 


Wherever yon fly, rely on 
KLM Business Class all the way 



On intercontinental flights 


Travelling for business is more comfort- 
able when you fly KLM Business Class on 
our roomy wide-bodied jets. Our 747-B s 
have less seats to give you the space to stretch 
out on long business trips, and our DC -10' s 
have guaranteed two-abreast seating - the 
middle seat is folded down to become a con- 
venient table. At mealtimes you can choose 
from a special Business Class menu and 
enjoy your meal with free wine And it's all in 
a separate Business Class cabin with its own 
cabin crew. 


Within Europe 

Fly KLM Business Class within Europe 
via Amsterdam and enjoy great service all 
the way. Sit back and relax as your crew 
serves you special meals, deliciously 
complemented with red or white wine 
( luxury snacks on shorter flighted free 
drinks from the well-stocked bar and a 
wide selection of newspapers. And, of 
course, there is a separate Business Class 
check-in desk at most airports. You can fly 
KLM Business Class to and from most 
major dries in Europe 


KL 

The reliable airline of Holland 


Widening 

Economic 

Crisis 


Debated 


(Continued from Page 7S) 


Also, as an economist pointed 
out, Dutch interest rates show a 
striking resemblance to the 
amount of pocket money one has 
to pay one's children: this usually 
depends on what the neighbors 
pay. Therefore, both short- and 
long-term interest rates could con- 
tinue to move gradually downward 
in line with German interest rates. 


Companies will have to concen- 
trate on technological innovation 
and marketing The government 
should create a helpful investment 
climate by reducing corporate tax- 
es and drastically weeding out bu- 
reaucracy. With regard to social 
policy, certain vested rights in an 
affluent society that depends heav- 
ily cm credit will have to be given 
up. 

The very solid banking system 
in the Netherlands will be able to 


support companies with a structur- 
ally weakened financial position 
until the anticipated cyclical recov- 


ery takes place by the end erf 1983 
or in 1984. Until then, as The 
Economist pointed out, Holland 
will not be a bad place to be dur- 
ing an economic crisis. Foreigners 
should not be raided by the 
gloomy picture of the stale of their 
economy that the Dutch like to 
paint. It is part of their Calvinist 
upbringing- 


THE NETHERLANDS 




"The Dutch have an international 
outlook and are well acquainted 
with foreign languages; they are 
industrious and LoyaL" 

The infrastructure, with excel- 
lent transport and communica- 
tions, the attractive fiscal climate 
and special investment incentives, 
the absence of restrictions on in- 
ternational and ca pital move- 
ments, no discrimination, what- 
soever in foreign business and in- 
vestment — • all these dements 
make the Netherlands, in the eyes 
of an increasing number of inves- 
tors. especially American and Jap- 
anese, a perfect gateway to the Eu- 
ropean market. 





The [lower auction at Aasmeer. 


By slowing the expansion in 
public-sector spending, more scope 
for private business activities will 
be created. Supported by a 2-per- 
cent rise of the national savings ra- 
tio and by sliding interest rates, 
there is a qiance that the anticipat- 
ed 23mercent drop in consump- 
tion wiu be partly compensated by 
a shift to investment. 


But Arie van der Zwan, author 
of the report of the Netherlands 
Scientific Council for Government 
Policy, warned in 1981 of the dan- 


gers of a slackening consumer de- 
mand. *Ti could enforce the nega- 


mand. *Ti could enforce the nega- 
tive spiral triggered by structural 
problems,” according to Mr. van 
der Zwan, a university professor 
who is actively engaged in promot- 
ing and accompanying the start erf 
the Industrial Projects Company 
that is slated to play a dominant 
role in innovative investments. 


Bankers share his opinion that a 
monetarist approach that concen- 
trates an a rapid reduction of the 
government deficit might lead to a 
recovery but from alow level of 
production and employment and 
only after a long time. A balanced 
policy mix should also pay atten- 
tion to the maintenance of the pur- 
chasing power of overall wage and 
benefit income and stimulation of 
the economy. 

A structural recovery of the 
market sector might be helped by 
an inflation rale that next year is 
expected to fall to possibly 4 per- 
cent, which is low compared to the 
majority of the European Commu- 
nity countries. Dutch industry, 
however, should put emphasis on 
other aspects than just the price of 
its export products: quality, deliv- 
_ety tune, product differentiation 
and geographical distribution. It 
should always be. borne in mind 
that dependence on international 
trade is an essential characteristic 
of the open Dutch economy. 


(Continued bom Page 7S) 
and 3.58 million tons respectively 
in 1981. 

Dutch numirfiiwi irin g infras- 
tructure consists of 27.434 enter- 
prises of which* 9,370 have more 
than 10 employees and 231 have 
more than 500. Holland's industri- 
al makeup indudes some of .the 
world’s most prominent multina- 
tionals: Royal Dutch Shell, No. 2 
in the world, with a turnover of 
$58 billion; Unilever, No. 29, 515 
billion; Philips, No. 24. $13 bil- 
lion; and others such as AKZO 
and DSM. Industry accounts for 
36 percent of the country’s grass, 
national product and provides em- 

E nent to 34 percent of Hot- 
3 available work force of ap- 
proximately 5 million. 

Because of increasing foreign 
competition, production in the 
leather and leather-goods industry 
fell by 8 3 percent last year, where- 
as textiles and clothing, under con- 
tinuing pressure from the Far East, 
slumped by 1 1 percent. This down- 
ward turn was equally perceptible 
in other areas suck as construction 
materials, down 9.6 "percent, rob- 
ber and plastics, down 2.9 potent, 
and the paper industry, down 0.4 
percent. 

On the other hand, upward 
trends were observed in a number 
erf key sectors, such as the record 
export-earning chemical industry, 
up 1 percent, consisting largely of 
gas, petroleum and salt refineries, 
and in the agriculture and food- 
processing industry, up 4 perc e nt, 
which provides 27 percent erf total 
industrial products. 

Holland is the one country in 
Europe that cannot point an accus- 
ing finger at unruly element* caus- 
ing industrial unrest; not only is 
Holland the most-peaceful Europe- 
an country in terms of industrial 
relations, but it is also the Europe- 
an Community nation where wage 
costs have risen the least The 
causes of the decline in Dutch in- 
dustrial productivity lie elsewhere: 
a 2-percent fall in domestic con- 
sumption may be one such factor. 
Certainly over the past few. years 
the Dutch have become increaang- 


ibe volume of trade has increased, 
but the real windfall arose from 
the better prices Dutch products 
were able to fetch on international 
markets. Imports lulled slightly 
less than exports, 560.9 billion in 
1981. For the first time since 1977, 
the balance of payments was in ex- 
cess, a trend that should continue 
and double in 1982. 

Traditionally, Dutch trade has 
reached markets in the furthest 
recesses of the globe. Dutch pres- 
ence remains considerable on 
other continents, although there is 
• some uneasiness over the fact that 
this spread is prone to shrinkage. 
Exports are becoming increasingly 
Emo-centered, 72 percent of total 
exports currently going to the Eu- 


which offers a tax-free bonus 
ded u c t ed from company taxes or 
in certain cases handed out ss 
cash. The benefits of the Act am 
open to all types erf firms, even 
those without a good profit recenL- 
a liberal, attitude that has since 
come under fire. 


" Otherwise; to encourage ven- 
tures in the Hinterland — that is 
outside -the Randstad, the highly 
industrialmpd and populated west- 
ern province centered on Rotter- 
dam —a supplement up to lSpffi 
cent-of the total investment may 
be granted if the investor agrees to 
move to a location chosen by the 
Dutch government • * ;• . a 


Janxl 


ropean Community nations, more 
than 40 percent of which goes to 
West Germany alone, followed by 
the Belgium and Luxembouig Eco- 
nomic Union, that by the United 
States. 

The biggest hurdle Dutch indus- 
try has to overcome is the marked 
decline in investments, a trend that 
has been self-perpetuating and 
worsening since the 1973 ou crisis. 
Money mat could be mobilized 
into "working capital is being 
sucked up by nonproductive pur- 
chases government bonds, 
when it is not exported and Invest- 
ed outride the Netherlands. In real 
terms, fixed investments fell by 5 
percent over* the last couple of 
years. An immediate consequence 
of the overt “prudence" of tradi- 
tional Dutch and foreign investors 
has been the closure of more than 
700 Netherlands-based companies 
since 1979. As a repre se ntative of 
the biggest Dutch union of cm-, 
ployers, the VNO, painted chit. - 
“Whatever success we have in 
other fields like exports, if invest- 
ments stay low, our short-term 
gains remain very fra gile ** 

Foreign investment Iris always 
been considerable in the Nether- 
lands, accounting for a quarter of 
total investments, or about $14 bil- 
lion in 1980. Ten of the foreign 
investors’ list is the United States, 
followed by Britain, West Germa- 
ny and Japan. U.S. investments 'in 
Holland since World War II, total- 
ing about $3 billion to 54 billion, 
have contributed to the creation of 
more than 800 companies respon- 
sible for the jobs of 125,000 pco- 

The converse is equally true. 
With more than 57 billion, the 


Inion, then 


Luxembourg i 
ten by the Ur 


ly thrifty and many have had to 
lace sharply rising mortgages. In- 


face sharply rising mortgages. In- 
dicative of this state erf affairs, car 
sales fell by 14 percent last year 
and similar trends were observed 
in sales of bicycles, furniture and 
household articles. 

Exports, bn the other hand, are 
up. Ever since its inception, Dutch 
mercantiHsm has been geared 
toward the lands beyond. The 
drive to secure overseas markets 
was marked 200 years ago by the 
signing on Oct. 8, 1782, of the first 
trade treaty with the United 
States. Over the last decades as do- 
mestic markets came into being, 
the cast-iron ties between trade 
and . industry loosened. Today 
though. Dutch industry still ex- 
ports more than 40 percent of total 
production, or 58.9 percent of 
gross national product, compared 
with, for instance, 8 percent m the 
United States. 

Export figures continued their 
upward trend in 1982, and are ex- 


With more than 


jillion, the 


Dutch are-the largest single foreign 
investors in the States. A special 


pected to be up 2^ percent over 
Iasi year. After 1980’s all-time low. 


investors in the States. A special 
agency, the Commission for For- 
eign Investments in the Nether- 
lands, was set up in 1978 with the 
ai m of rounding up foreign capital, 
and to date has been successful in 
attractingSl Union to Holland, re- 
sulting m the creation of more 
than 5,000 new jobs. Eighty per- 
cent of the newly created enterpris- 
es employ 30 or fewerpcople; but 
as AXj.M. Weebers, Commission- 
er for Foreign investments in the 
Netherlands, said, “All small for- 
eign companies are multinationals 
in the making." Foreign and 
Dumb companies have equal sta- 
tus in Holland, the same tax liabil- 
ities and the same incentives. 


tasi year. After lvsos all-time low, 
Holland earned 563 hfllin n from 
exports in 1981. In practically eve- 
ry export sector except natural gas 


In 1978, to encourage invest- 
ments, the Dutch government in- 
troduced the Investment Account 
Act, or WIR by its Dutch initials, 


But bv 1980 it had become in- 
creasingly apparent that these io- i 
centives were not attracting, tagf .V 
sums of money. An Advisory 
Commission on Industrial PoKc* 
was set up uttdcr the chainnanshijl ; ■ 
of G_A- Wagner, who is thrinsatt ' 
of the supervisory board of the 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Company : L 
(Shrifir the advisory commisaon 
included representatives from all 
the other major Dutch "industrial 
establishments, such as Unilever. 
DSM, ABN. 

The first findings, under the title 
“A New Spirit for Industry," were 
published in June 1981 and be- 
came known as the Wagner Re- 
port. The tone of the report’s criti- 
cism was without complacency 
toward previous and existing pofiti 
ical powers. Seeking to set the 
ethos for a new era' in Dutch in- 
dustrial history, the commisskn) 
came up with 23 recommenda- 
tions. 

The report, was updated again in 
June of litis year, and whether ii 
had been intended or not, Andries 
van Agt’s Christian Dem o cra t p«- . 
ty adopted, h as their electoral 
manifesto.' The report identified 70 
potential threats to Dutch indus- 
try, from high environmental costs 
to worid' stagnation and unfair 
competition from foreign govern- 
ments. Though harsh in its analy- 
sis, the report did outline a num- 
ber of positive assets for Dutch in- 
dustry, such as the availability of 
the fifth largest field of natural gas 
in the worm, die relatively low rate 
of inflation. 6J5 percent, and die 
existence of “large and effirieat 
productive units. And so at the 
end of the document, (he authors 
were able to express their belief ia 
Holland’s future. 

Some , of the Wagner Report 
suggestions are already being pd 
into practice. One sum novelty is 
the launching of Dutch iocuratoas 
into the realms of venture capital 
A Corporation for IxKlustrial Pref- 
ects, MIP, has been set up under 
the chairmanship of A.G. van (fen 
Bos, former president cf AKZO. 

The main cniguiaUty in relation to 
the U.S. practice is the importance 
of governmental and initio- t 
tive. The corporation’s board in- 
cludes members from the maht 
stream erf Dutch industrial 
lishnrint&r from the larger comznen- 
rial banks, from insurance f 
companies and pension funds. 

Although top board manager 
were government appointed, Mr. 
van den Bos is eager to stress that 
“the activities of the MIP will be 


(Continued <m Page I2S) 



MICROCOMPUTER-BASED CAD-SYSTEM: 

Large CAD-SYSTEM performance at a Very Low Price 
CG D-CASCADE GRAPHICS DEVELOPMENT 


introduces the 

CASCADE 1 2.5 DESIGNER 




This new addition to GGD’s (own) product line allows 
almost any engineering design or drafting department 
the benefits of CAD. The CASCADE 1 2.5 DESIGNER is a 
complete, stand-alone system which enables users to do 
all their drafting and design work in a fast and efficient 
manner without high cost inside the. CASCADE 12.5 
DESIGNER are two microcomputers: one directing input 
and output and the other, a 12.5 MHz 65000 micro* 
computer, is a dedicated graphics processor of great 
power. 


User-friendly software' - 
Stand alone of network configurations 
Latest microcomputer technology 
Customized software extensions and training 



For further 
information 
or a demonstration 
please contact 
one of our offices in; 


Y CGD U.SA 

1000 South Grand Avenue 
Santa Ana, California 92705 
U.SA. Tel: (714) 558-33 T6 
Telex: 685548 


CGD-Holland BV ■ 

28 Brede water 2700 AB 
Zoetermeer, The Netherlands 
TeL 079-219260 

Telex: 31757 ' "■ - 


•.•••• CGD SLpA Italy. 
- Via /lato SvevoeS, 
00137 Rpirie, Italy 
‘ 7e/:'6-8f008T 
Telex: 88012? ' 
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Missile Issue Galvanizes Protest Movements 

Once Isolated Youth Groups Now Seasoned, Organized Campaigners 

T HE HAGUE The days 

whcn.one could dismiss Eu- 


;s youi 
Over' 


gone, over die past few yean 
peace movements have been 
growing in the Netherlands, 
West Germany and Britain, 

Prom isolated bursts of pas- 
sionate protest : have grown sea- 
soned organizations ready to 
play their full role in the West's 
democratic ' processes. In this, 
the Dutch movement against en- 
dear armament, spearheaded by 
the Intnduhcfa . Peace Council, 
known as JKV, is probably the 
meet remarkable of its kind in 
Europe today. 

Since 1979, the missile issue 
has been one long and burning 
crisis in Dutch politics, ostensi- 
bly provoking the collapse of at 
least one coalition government, 
and still hot enough to create se- 
rious problems ' for the newly 
formed center-right coalition led 
by Ruud Lubbers. Twice al- 
ready. anti-missile protests, to- 
gether with successive govern- 
ments' own internal divisions on 
the issue, have obliged The 
Hague to postpone for a year at 
a time the country's final deci- 
sion whether or not to accept ils 
allotted share of 48 out of the 
572 cruise and Fashing missiles 
to be installed in Europe in ac- 
cordance with the 1979 NATO 
nuclear strike program. 


Today though, the United 
States is showing signs of impa- 
tience and is insisting on £mn 
commitments from its European 
allies — and this by the end of 
the current round of talks deal- 
ing with the matter in Geneva, 
scheduled to conclude by late 

1983. By then, preparations to 
receive the missiles should be 
well under way as the first batch 
destined for Britain, West Ger- 
many and Italy arrives in early 

1984. 

. Precipitating the political cri- 
sis. the Labor Party, known as 
PvdA. led by Joop den Uyi, ar- 
gued his party's intransigent op- 
position to deployment as an 
excuse to break away from a 
left-of-oenter coalition govern- 
ment in which partners 
disagreed cm practically every- 
thing from industrial policy to 
solvmg the growing problem of 
unemployment But although 
the party initiated the 
split these is little doubt that the 
PvdA leaden were farced to 
maneuver bearing the IKV in 

minH 

The IKV was formed in 1966 
as a “peace-promoting organiza- 
tion," with backing from nearly 
all of Holland's major religious 
groups. By 1977, the “year erf the 
neutron-bomb,” the IKV had 
won over substantial popular 
support and was actively cam- 


paigning for a Europe free of nu- 
clear weapons as a way toward a 
totally denuclearized world. By 
the summer of 1981, the move- 
ment had gained such momen- 
tum that it was able to organize 
some of the largest peace rallies 
ever seen in Europe — 400,000 
people, according to official esti- 
mates, assembled in Amsterdam 
on November 21 of that year. 
The IKV had become a fully 
pledged pressure group with 
dearly outlined tasks. 

Apart from organizing 
“peaceful demonstrations” and 
convincing established Dutch in- 
stitutions, such as trade nni pq s | 
political parties and churches, of 
the moral and ethical correctness 
of their cause, the KV demon- 
strated a certain degree of politi- 
cal shrewdness by avoiding the 
usual accusations of being ideal- 
istic, utopian. ^ 

The organization's most out- 
spoken representative, a young 
mathematics professor, Mieni- 
Jan Faber, earolamed why: “We 
do not call lor a Dutch with- 
drawal from NATO. In fact, one 
of our main tasks is to define 
very exactly what the Dutch 
contribution to NATO should ■ 
be.” This sort of approach to 
protest politics is undoubtedly 
unique in Europe, and in this 
way the IKV seeks to demon- 
strate its maturity. It is not sur- 


prising, therefore, that the IKV 
should harbor a number of criti- 
cisms toward the “green” move- 
ment in West Ge rman y. “They 
arc quite chaotic,” Mr, Faber 
said. 

The efficiency of the IKVs 
lobbying tactics was again re- 
vealed in the spring of this year 
when major trader-union bodies 
such as the all powerful FNV, is- 
sued an uncompromising state- 
ment “against all weapons of 
mass destruction.” Meanwhile, 
the PvdA had come out unequi- 
vocally for nuclear disarmament, 
and when the IKV released a 
single strongly worded electoral 

leaflet in September — though 
standing no candidates of its 
own — it was seen as a clear in- 
dication thaL the IKV had ac- 
cepted the PvdA as a political 
aifcr. 

In the Netherlands; coalition 
governments traditionally rotate 
themselves. This time, die PvdA 
lost out in the new cabinet al- 
though returning to parliament 
with an increased number of 
seats (47, a gain of 3), becoming 
the largest formation in the 
Dutch political spectrum. 

Yet, in light or its own record 
on the nuclear question, the 
PvdA position does seem slightly 
ambiguous. When in office, it 
did effectively no thing to reduce 
the number of nuclear warheads 



Mient-Jan Faber 


Woofer da Kte 


(as distinct, from nuclear short- 
range and long-range missiles) 
stationed cm Dutch soil under 
UJS. guard at Havdlesrberg, *t 
Harde and Volkel and meant to 
equip the Dutch army for its six 
accepted nuclear tasks (Lance 
guided missiles. Atomic Demoli- 
tion Munitions, F-104Gs and F- 
16 StarGghters, Howitzer artil- 
lery, Nike Hercules surface-to- 
air missiles and Neptune subma- 
rine system.) 

In fact, the former minister of 
defense, Hans van Mielo, 
achieved something of a seman- 
tic tour de force in distinguish- 
ing between “passive” prepara- 
tions (allowed to go ahead), 
meaning site-location and order- 
ing of concrete, and “active” 

(Continued on Page 13S) 


U.S. Officials Predict a ‘Rebound’ 
Of Ties Now Strained Over Missiles 


(Contnmed from Page 7S) 
sod in diplomatic support of 
Spain’s entry into the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization earlier this 
year. 

Similarly, it is widely felt among 
specialists throughout the adminis- 
tration that the Dutch, aside from 
the missDe question, do more in 
NATO than they are generally giv- 
en credit for. The Netherlands 
spends about 32 percent of its 
gross national product on defense, 
roughly in the middle of the spec- 
trum of NATO members. That is 
more than Norway, D enmar k, Ita- 
ly and but less than all the 

rest. 

Significant improvement in 
Dutch conventional forces, includ- 
ing purchase of new German tanks 
and U.S.-designed F-16 fighters 
and P-3 patrol planes tends to get 
overlooked in the emotion that 
swirls around the nuclear missile 
issue. The unionized Dutch forces 
also still make other allied mili tary 
commanders scratch their heads in 
puzzlement. But within the Penta- 
gon the assessment is that Dutch 
troops perform well in the field 
and there is especially high regard 
for the officer corps. 

“We like those guys,” is the way 
one senior Pentagon official put it 
But he also revealed that the Pen- 
tagon has been privately pressing 
the Dutch government at high lev- 
els to try to educate and lead the 
population on the missile deploy- 


Shared Traits, Aspirations Noted on Bicentennial of U.S.-Dutch Ties 


(Continued from Page 7S) 

-• ^prestigious societies of Dutch descendants and Wash- 
%: ingtcfft Irving’s tales. 

Two years before Stuyvesant surrendered, 24 
■Clutch Mennonite families under Pieter Plockhoy 
founded a colony of “umyersal Christian brother- 

- • . hood,” the first utopian community in North Ameri- 

. ca, at Lewes, Delaware. That utopia was destroyed by 

- -the British in 1664 and its inhabitants sent to Virginia 

as servants. 

• ; En gl ish control, however, did not end Dutch 

. tion. Colonial governor William Penn, whose 
was Dutch, encouraged immigration to his colony in 
Pennsylvania by publishing pamphlets in Dutch. In 
~ 1683 a group of Dutch Mennonites settled near Ger- 
mantown. Five years later, they issued an anti-slavery 
statement, the first formal abolitionist act on the 
-North American continent (Germantown, despite its 
name, was a mostly Dutch settlement until the begin- 
ning of the 1 8th century. The Pennsylvania Dutch, on 
the other hand, are of German origin, their name a 
.corruption of the word “Deutsch"). 

’ Dutch involvement with the United States began in 
- 1775 as traders out of Amsterdam supplied the rebels 
' military materials through the Dutch Caribbean is- 
land erf Sl Eusta tius. Trade was so profitable that 
even if two ships out of three were intercepted, mer- 
. . chants still shewed a healthy profit. At St Eustacius 


on Nov. 16, 1776, the first foreign salute, II shots, 
was fired to the American flag as the trader Andrew 
Daria sailed into port. “The Dutch people are for us 
and for the war,” John Paul Jones wrote in 1779 after 
a hero’s welcome in Holland even though Holland 
and En gland were allies. But the Illicit trade ended 
when the British destroyed the port in 1781. 

John Adams, the American patriot and lata* presi- 
dent. bad already spent several years in Europe trying 
to convince Dutch bankers, who dominated interna- 
tional hanking to finance the American Revolution 
and tbe new country. After the British defeat by 
American and French forces at Yorktown, the Dutch 
agreed. 

. On April 19, 1782. the Dutch became the second 
country to recognize the new United States of Ameri- 
ca. A treaty of trade and friendship was signed in 
October 1782. Adams received a loan for Congress of 
five million, guilders from three Amsterdam banks. 
Other agreements followed; by 1794, the Dutch bad 
lent the United States a total of 30 miffing guilders, 
the entire foreign debt of the United States at that 
time. 

According to Gerald F. Delong, author erf “The 
Dutch in America 1609-1974” (Boston: Twayne Pub- 
lishers, 1975),. Dutch bankers began speculating in 
state and federal securities in the United States by the 
late 1780s. Tbe Dutch continued to invest heavily in 


the new nation. Much of upstate New York was de- 
veloped by Dutch investments and the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and a large portion of America’s railroad sys- 
tem were financed by Dutch investors. 

A second wave of Dutch immi grants, seeking eco- 
nomic and religious independence, arrived in the 
United States in the rmd-19tb century. These were 
mainly lower-middle class fanners who brought “an 
ethic of industrial work, practical farming methods, 
and a strong desire for agricultural land,” Robert P. 
Swierenga, a Kent State University expert on Dutch 
immigration, noted. 

Ninety percent of them entered through New York 
harbor and traveled along the Erie Canal, which had 
been planned by an earlier Dutch immigr ant, and 
along the Great Lakes to settle in Michigan, Illinois, 
Iowa and Wisconsin. In 1847, 100 Dutch settlers led 
by the Rev. A.C Van Raalte, settled Holland, Michi- 
gan, because of the nearness to Lake Michigan, the 
availability of farm land and the knowledge that 
Dutch banks had just loaned $12 million to Michigan 
for the construction (rf canals and railroads. Other 
Dutch communities followed, with the immigrants 
soon do minating the Grand Rapids furniture industry 
and founding Hope College (1866) in the city of Hol- 
land and Calvin Theological Seminary (1876) in 
Grand Rapids. 


Grand Rapids became tbe center of Dutch Calvin- 
ism in the United States. By the 1970s the Dutch were 
the largest ethnic group in western Michigan. A muse- 
um ana annual tulip festival in Holland commemo- 
rate die area's ties with the Netherlands. 

Also in 1847, Dutch Calvinists settled about 18,000 
acres (7,200 hectares) of farmland in Iowa, naming 
Pdla, af - - - 


after the town where Jesus's 

disciples fled 

Two years later, the settlers found themselves 
jg as a stop on the route to the California 


A. third wave of Dutchmen arrived after World 
War CL Among these immigrants were 31,000 Dutch- 
men from the farmer Dutch colony of Indonesia. 
Many chose to settle in California because of the cli- 
mate. Although many of tbe postwar immig rants were 
also farmers, since 1960 most Dutch immigrants have 
been skilled industrial workers and professionals who 
settled around New York City and Los Angeles. 

Famous Americans of Dutch ancestry include Pres- 
idents James Madison, Martin Van Buren, Zachary 
Taylor, Ulysses S. Grant, and Theodore and F ranklin 
D. Roosevelt; Jefferson Davis, the Confederacy presi- 
dent; Cornelius Vanderbilt, an entrepreneur; Edward 
Bok, a journalist; and novelists Herman Melville and 
John Updike. 


ment question and make the bold 
decision; if necessary, and not just 
respond to public opinion polls 
that verify its unpopularity. 

Dutch spending on economic as- 
sistance to developing and under- 
developed countries is 1.5 percent 
of gross national product, a figure 
several times higher than that 
spent by the United States. It is 
widely recognized as a Dutch will- 
ingness to put its money where its 1 
mouth is when it comes to human 
rights and aid to less fortunate so- 
cieties. It also undoubtedly has 
had some effect on Dutch business 
operations in tbe Third World. 

In the same way that Dutch at- 
tention to and support of their 
conventional role in NATO tends 
to be overwhelmed in public opin- 
ion by the nuclear missile question, 
it is also generally unknown that 
the Netherlands is the largest sin- 
gle foreign investor in the United 
States and that the United States is 
the largest foreign investor in Hol- 
land. Dutch investment in Ameri- 
ca is said to total some $16 billion, 
about one-quarter of all foreign in- 
vestment, while U.S. investment in 
Holland is estimated at about 58 
billion. Much of this is undoubted- 
ly handled by the huge Nether- 
lands-based multinational corpora- 
tions. 

As for the smaller investors, 
Dutch officials say many have 
been disappointed by the general 
lack or response that has come 
from the campaign to promote 
business in the Uni Led States asso- 
ciated with the yearlong bicenten- 
nial celebration. Nevertheless, the 
bicentennial is viewed generally as 
a plus by both sides in helping to 
improve at least attitudes between 
the two nations, whose history of 
unbroken relations is the longest 
between the United States and any 
of its traditional allies. 

One American official said, 
“Maybe it sounds schmaltzy, but a 
lot of people on both sides have 
been reminded about what hap- 
pened 40 years ago” in World War 
II “and of the very long ties.” The 
queen’s visit, he said, not only was 
well received but it halted, perhaps 
only temporarily, tbe mutual snip- 
ing on a number of issues and 
focused, also perhaps temporarily, 
on fundamental values and agree- 
ments. 

How durable this feeling of a re- 
bound in relations will be is any- 
body’s guess. Dutch officials with 
experience in the United States say 
they believe that country still looks 
at Holland these days as “a troub- 
lemaker, a country with whom ba- 
se trust exists but is not an easy 
ally.” 

With a long tradition of neutral- 


ism and abstention from interna- 
tional affairs leading up to World 
War L with the most vocal anti- 
nuclear disarmament movement in 
Europe and with a newly strength- 
ened opposition Labor Party, it 
seems clear that there arc many 
places where open conflict could 
sprout again with the most conser- 
vative and ideological U.S. admin- 
istration to come to office in many 
years. 

Yet the impression gained dur- 
ing interviews with American and 
Dutch officials is that on the over- 
riding issue of the cruise missile 
deployments the Dutch, and there- 
fore the Belgians, will probably go 
along, at least in the site prepara- 
tions and probably in deployment 
as well, if it comes to that. There 
are no illusions that this will be 
easy. While there are some in Hol- 
land who believe that the cruise 
missiles will improve deterrence 
and thus reduce the likelihood of 
war, there is no enthusiasm for this 
deployment anywhere, officials 
here believe. 

In the U.S. assessment, however, 
the Dutch have nowhere else to go. 
Their role and voice within NATO 
are at stake, as are their obliga- 
tions to the alliance. Specialists in 
the United States and in Holland 
say they do not believe the Nether- 
lands wants to leave the alliance 
□or would trust its security to West 
Germany or France or some other 
power. 

Some officials believe that it is 
really West Germany that is the 
linchpin of the ultimate fate of the 
missile deployments because if any 
peace movement succeeds in actu- 
ally preventing that deployment it 
is apt to happen first in Germany. 
Ironically, it is the unwillingness 
thus far of the Dutch and the Bel- 
gians to go along that has in- 
creased the loneliness of Germany, 
Italy and Britain and die pressure 
on those countries. 

Some American specialists sug- 
gest that if the missile deployments 
are thwarted by means other than 
negotiations, it could mean an un- 
raveling of the NATO alliance that 
might even gel started in the Unit- 
ed States. This could happen 
through the combination ol a 
growing peace movement on the 
left and a growing disillusionment 
with West European allies on the 
right. 

In many ways, therefore, the is- 
sue of Dutch- American relations, 
dominated these days by a single 
issue, reflects the mounting con- 
cern of people in many countries 
about how best to prevent war 
and, if it cannot be prevented, 
where it will be fought. 
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When you’re ahead of the field in Dutch 

you can cover a lot of ground 
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Netherlands most competitive industnes by 
standing still. 

In Ennia's case, sustained and balanced 
growth internationally has been the key to 
success. 

We intend to ensure it remains so. 

Today with assets in excess of Dfl 10 billion, Profit per 
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mortgages, property development and holiday 
centres (10%). Our expanding international 
business provides 26%, of total income. 



1981 

1980 

1979 


US$m 

US$m 

US$m 

Gross receipts 

997.0 

934.7 

8335 

Net profit 

38.0 

33.0 

26.0 

Profit per 

us$ 

US$ 

US$ 

ordinary share 

1121 

10.17 

. 9.59 

Dividend 

3.58 

3.25 

3.05 

(Dfl:US$ exchange rate as at 31st Marcft.1982) 



Last year, we added the National Old Line 
Insurance Company a well-established arid 
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As our results show we are continuing to successful company with headquarters in Little 


Rock, Arkansas, to our growing list of overseas 
offices, subsidiaries and affiliates. 

It will spearhead our expansion in the 
thriving North American life assurance and heafl 
products market 

We are also active in the Caribbean, the 
UK, Belgium, Spain, the Middle East and South 
East Asia. 

If you are interested in a successful and 
305 enterprising company committed to well- 
balanced growth on a worldwide basis,find out 
more about Ennia. 

Mail the coupon and we’ll be happy to 
send you full details by return. 


‘ennia™ 

Insurance Group 

Balanced growth internationally 


'To: Ennia nv,P0 Bax 202 t Churchillpleinl t 
The Haguejhe Netherlands. 

Telephone: (070) 72727ZTelex: 31^57. 

f would like more information about your Group. 

Name ‘ 

Position 

Address - 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE EDUCATION 
AT INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL EERDE 


More then one hundred boys and girls aged 12 to 20 years 
board at the school. They come from all parts of the 
world. Their parents often are employed in international 
concerns and institutions or in government service. 


Curricula from Dutch MAVO 
examination to high school 
level are available in either the 
Dutch or English language, at 
choice. After that the vehicular 
language is English. 


The final examination of the 
International School is on the level 
of the British General Certificate of 
Education. O- and A level. 


International School Eerde 


' EERDE . QnnMn-Mcrftond 


(3S km. coat of ZwoBe) . 


Telephone; 05291 - 1452 


’ The only official centre for the 


Oxford Local Examination In HoSand 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Armed Forces Unconventional, but 



By Mark J. Kurlansky 
rpHE HAGUE “When a 


NATO -general comes to a 
Dutch baser a Dutch enlisted 
man cautioned, "he musn’t 
everyone to salute him* 

Dutch soldier is not required to sa- 
lute officers. He can wear his hair 
as he Kites, wear earrings, support 
nuclear disarmament and be active 
in one of the highly influential sol- 
dier labor unions. 

While the United States, Britain 
and Canada straggle with under- 
manned volunteer faces, and 
other allies, such as France, wrestle 
with unpopular draft laws, the 
Netherlands has created an efZec- 


insfay 

tary is the draftee. AH Dutch men 
are required to save 14 months of 
active duty. The draft age is 19, 


Enlistment is growing more at- 
tractive as unemployment spreads 
in the Netherlands. But the De- 


but it can be, and often is, post- 
i of edu- 


fense Mmistiy opposes an all-vol- 
x army bccat 


tive, uniquely Dutch army by con- 
ion without- : 


senpbon without- stirring any sig- 
nificant anti-draft sentiment. 


poiied until the completion 1 
cation. There also is the possibility 
of enterings year earlier and the 
Defense Ministry is increasing its 
counseling services to advise 
young men on the best moment to 

do their obligatory service. 

Although there are numerous 
ways of avoiding the draft, includ- 
ing a comparatively libera] consci- 
entious objector program for (hose 
morally opposed to militar y ser- 
vice, about 75,000 Dutchmen are 
pronounced fit every year. Of 
these, about 48,000 are called up to 
serve in the 64,440-troop army. 


Slavenbmg s Bank. The bank for businessmen. 


Over 100 branches and affiliations Affiliates branches in New York 
in the Netherlands and in other countries. Los Angeles, Curacao, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Not one of the giant banking corpor- Hamburg, Frankfurt, Dusseldorf, ZGrich, 
ations. But certainly abankforpersonal-Bi^^ Geneva, London, Manchester, 
service, where the businessm an fL Head office at Rotterdam: 

can count on a fast, flexible Coofsingel 63, 

banking service for loans, 3012 AB Rotterdam, 

savings,. stocks and shares,. Th e Netherlands, telephone 

investments and insurance. (010) -695911. 


® Slavenbuig's Bank 


To do business internationally 
Pierson recommends using two banks. 


Yon need a capable commercial bank. 

Even when you’re doing inter- 
national business, you still have day-to-day 
banking needs. 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson’s 
general banking services take care of daily 
chores like money transfers, overdrafts, . 
foreign exchange and documentaiy credits. 
While Pierson advisory services help you 
with equity, debt financing and bank 
credits. 

You need an inventive merchant bank. 

To tackle more complicated 
problems, you need a bank that 
understands international business. 

A flexible bank that can invent individual 
solution to your particular problems. 


A bank that offers the complete range of 
special services. 

Pierson is that bank. We give you 
professional, highly personalized attention 
and expertise with regard to new issues, 
securities brokerage, block trading, portfolio 
management, institutional advisory 
services, trust services and insurance 
brokerage. 

Pierson Is two banks. 

We have the commercial banking 
services you expect and the merchant 
banking services you need. In Holland and 
throughout the world. 

If your business is international, let 
Pierson show you how one bank can be the 
two banks you need. 


PIERSON, HELDRING & PIERSON N.V. 


. Dutch offices: 

Amsterdam : Herengracht 214, 1016 BS Amsterdam, telephone: 020-21 1 188 
Rotterdam : Schiedamse Vest 154, 3011 BH Rotterdam, telephone 010-145544. 

The Hague and Haarlem. 

Foreign brandies and subsidiaries, representative offices, trust offices and affiliates in: Bermuda Curasao (NA), 


foreign oranenes ana suosidianes. representative offices, trust offices and affiliates in: Bermuda, Curasao (NA), 
Guernsey (Channel Islands), Hong Kong Jakarta, London, Luxembourg, New York, San Francisco, Tokyo, Toronto and Zurich. 


unteer army because it is thought 
that such a force would draw from 
the economically disadvantaged as 
has happened in the United States 
since me'draft ended in 1973. “We 
don't want to become an army of 
unemployed/' said a Defense Min- 
istry spokesman. “It would not be 
a minor of the population.” 

The leading draftees' union, the 
WDM (Union of Conscripted 
Soldiers) is in total agreement with 
this policy. WDM leader Kccs de 
Kart, a 26-year-old draftee, said 
that a volunteer army would be “a. 
state within the state of all poor 
people.” 

It was the belief that a citizens’ 
army should mirror the civilian so- 
ciety that radically changed the 
Dutch military in the mid-1960s. 
Dutch society was changing. Long- 
haired Amsterdam youths were 
being drafted into an army that at 
the tune resembled the military in 
the United States and other North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization 
countries. 


A loosely organized union was 
formed to support individuals who 
deliberately underwent courts- 
jnartial to test such rules as the 
dress code. Within one month 
thousands of draftees joined. By 
1971 the WDM was claiming a 
membership of half all draftees. 
Unions were legalized by 1973. 

Mr. de Kort aims op tire atti- 
tude of the WDM, which together 
with a smaller breakaway group.. 
AVM (General Union of Dutch 
Soldiers), how claims a member- 
ship of one- third of the drafted sol- 
diers. "Defending our country is 
alright but try to see a soldier as an 
employee in uniform," be asserted. 

The wiIqik s figh t against what 
they see as exceptional abuses try 
the mtijtary. Ah Damen, another 
WDM leader, explained why they 
opposed the practice of saluting. 
“It was ridiculous — the greeting 
and salnting of someone you don't 
know. [Now} you can greet your 
superior. You say, ‘hdta. 

Now a battle is raging over 
standing parade duty for the 
queen. "Dutch soldiers don't like 
to dress up and stand for parades,” 


explains Mr. Damen, who said he 
has had little contact with the 
grumbling enlisted men of other 
less liberal NATO armies. 

The parade issue, like earlier is- 
sues, is meeting with resistance 
from career officers. But the De- 
fense Ministry, not the generals, 
will make the final decision in a 
slow deliberative process that 
caused draftees to laugh at last 
month's decision to allow earrings. . 
The earring issue began three years 
ago when it was a fad for men to 
wear them. Earrings for men now 
ore generally exit of fashion al- 
though occasionally a civilian or 
soldier is son wearing one. 

Today, there is nothing left in 
the dresS code to argue about and 
more serious labor problems are 
being considered such as the threat 
of a wage cut under the austerity 
program of an. anticipated new 
center-right government. 

Since militants of the influential 
nuclear disarmament group, IKV 
(Interchurch Peace Council), also 
are drafted, wide discussion has 
begun in union ranks on whether 
working with or guarding nuclear 
weapons should be a union issue. 


■ Now that fashion asrin. has led 
young Dutchmen to shared chhu 
and close-cropped hair, 4 draftee 
looks fifcea volunteer. The Defense 
Mkistiy and many career officers 
like to ray there is no (fc'fference. 
.Bat most draftees and Dutch civil- 
ians ray a fi ve-n&mie conversation 
suffices to pick out the vohwtoers. 

. Volunteers tend to be man so- 
nous professiooab. and in grata q£ 
government efforts to normalize 
the nuhiary, the Dutch career sol, 
dier, as in many Western coun- 
tries, is regarded, as one civilian 





described ms soldier brother, as “a 
nice guv bm a Bttk bizarre.” . 

But the government and the tnil- 


iuuy remam extremely proud of 
' is. The Dutch draftee 


their conscripts, _ 

has an unusually high level of edu- 
cation <— often higher than the 
non-coumisaoned officers. The 
military frequently point to the 
Dutch soldier's reputation for 
bang well-trained, showing good 
initiative and Tcccxving high marks 
in NATO maneuvers. The Loo- 
don-based International Institute 
for Strategic Studies considers the 
Dutch soldier ro Ire among the bet- 
ter NATO troops. 


Energy: Assessing Needs of the Future 


r J" l HE HAGUE — Twenty years ago, the 


Netherlands sprang overnight from a con- 


dition of mineral and energy scarcity to be- 
come the world's fourth largest producer of 


natural gas, with 4.7 percent of total world 
output. 

The discovery of the 3 triOim. cubic meters 
deposit of high calorific value and low sulfur 
content hydrocarbons, easily accessible under 
the fiat crust of the country's northern Gron- 
ingen Province, affected the Dutch economy in 
a bug way. The find was lucky for the Nether- 
lands warn, it occurred in 1959, but it was to 
be equally beneficial for other Western states 
in it limiwi at further possibilities under 
the North Sea, which in due time mined oat to 
be true. 

In tune with its general economic policy, 
wind) places great emphasis on trade and ex- 
ports, Holland was at first tempted to give 
short life to its gas reserves. From 1967, half 
the annual production, which began at 380 
million cubic meters in I960 and reached 65.8 
billion on the eve erf the 1973 <rfl crisis, was 
sold abroad, principally to West Germany, 
Belgium, France ana Italy. 

In 1973, the a3 crisis brought the Western 
world down to new realities. In the immediate 
aftermath of the crisis, Holland's onshore gas 
output rose 'to more than 90 billion cubic me- 


marnjng second third of our gaS to last us until 
the year 2000, with an average output of SO 
union cubic meters per annum; the rest 
should see Holland through the first 30 or 40 
years of the mming millennium. " At present, 
10 percent of internally consumed gas provides 
Holland with half its electricity; 25 percent 
supplies 95 percent erf total domestic h ea ting; 
the remaining 65 percent is burned up by in- 
dustry. 

Time will UH whether the Dutch were wise- 
in switching to a long-term approach to their 
energy requirements, rather man go for a 
quick killing on the international market, espe- 
cially if the deposits believed to be still lying 
under Norwegian, British and French waters 
turn out to be gamine. For the time being, 
1981's production figure of 82.7 billion cubic 
meters is an 8.4-percent drop from the previ- 
ous year. 

In the neighborhood of its gas wells, t^e 
Netherlands finds 7 percent of its domestic ml 
requirements within its own waters. Drilling 
for ml started on a couple of offshore rites 
after the 1973 oO crisis. Today, there is still 


speculation as to how much oil is available; of 
the estimate 


estimated 60 milli on cubic meters. 65 per- 


cent of it offshore, only 20 million have as yet 
been proven to exist. Ur 


ters in 1973, and peaked in 1976 with 102 tiH- 
first offshore wells began op- 


tion. In 1974. thei 
crating, y ielding 10 percent of total produc- 
tion. Since 1976, offshore drilling has been 
particularly intense as permanent concession 
rights wQl only be granted if and when equip- 
ment installation is completed by 1983. 

The boost in production naturally improved 
Holland's balance of payments. Ho llan d was 
able to reduce imports of costly liquid fossil 
fuels and at the same time sell gas for. a good . 
price. State income from gas sales is substan- 
tial. Gas accounts for 5 per c en t of the coun- 
try’s gross national product, provides 16 per- 
cent of state revenues and 7 percent of total 
annual exports, earning $3.7 billion in 1980. 
With rising international market prices and re- ' 
negotiated sales contracts, Holland expects to 
harvest a record 57.4 baikm in 1983. 

By late 1979, as the 1 triHionth cubic meter 
was released from its 25CkmHIon-year-old * 

K vc, second thoughts on the sagacity of Hol- 
d's energy policy were beginning to be cast 
in and around Gasunie. the central agency re- 
lic for the distribution and marketing of 
gas. Now that more than one^tirira of 


rilik fc gas, oil output is 
resolutely on the way up, and 1980’s output of 
135 milhaa tons was increased by S3 percent 
in 1981. 

. To make up for the future and present vicis- 
situdes in hydrocarbon supplies, Dutch energy 
planners have decided to increase coal imparts 
and turn toward alternative forms of energy, 
including their old friends, the windmffls. 
Win dmills were previously used for much 


more than simply grinding flour; all through 
id if tin 


the 1 6th and 17th centuries they drained water 
from the polders, and, later, wind power was 
harnessed to operate small-scale industries, 
such, as sawnnlls. 

Research on wind turbines began in earnest 
in 1976 al a previously all-nradear research sta- 
tion at Petten. The work is conducted under 
the guidance of the Energy Research Council, 
which has been charged with finding a way of 
realizing the Dutch, government’s intention of 
having 4 percent of the country’s dcctririty 
provided for by wind energy in the year 2000. 
This year, the government earmarked mare 
than $13 million to finance research. - 
A number erf people already have small 


Two 300-kflowatt prototypes, one at Pcttem, 
the other near Amsterdam, are already busy in 
tiie sea winds; tbePcttea turbine has beta op- 
erational for more than a year. The govern- 
ment's ambitious plan to transform wind ener- 
gy into electricity at such a large scale, 2,000 
megawatts, raises a number of questions, not 
least the problem of plugging vastly Oucuar- 
ing currents into die national grid. - 

If that is a purely technical probleHL,anari- 
ist’s impre ss i on of what the Dutch coastfihe 
will look lie in the year 2000 is a rather night, 
roarish prospect: more than a thousand foo- 
meter-high propeller shafts' happily rounded 
up in 30-oda ‘‘wind energy farms* and makutt 
just about as much noise as Kennedy, 
and London airports put together. 

Increasing ernphass is bemglaid bn nqdcar 
energy, from fission and fusion. At Pttten. out 
on the desolate sand dunes of the northwest, 
the Energy Research Council, jointly with .the 
European Atomic Commission, in some in- 
stances, is pursuing research into audear ener- 
gy suitability, particularly in the area of waste 
disposal. Nuclear energy contributes a 
6 percent of Holland's electricity new 
(her development of nuclear energy has .been, 
hailed peoamg the outcome of a national.de-. 
bate scheduled to end in 1984. At present; two 
small nuclear plants are functioning al Do- 
dewaard, 50 megawatts, and Borssdeo, 450 
megawatts, and a joint Bdgian-Gennan-Dutdi- 
fast breeder reactor is under construction at. 
KaDcar in West Germany. 

The government is also showing renewed in- 
terest in coaL Years ago, Holland dosed down 
its old mines in the Cast and limbing eras; 
causing much distress to . the local economies. 
Today, Holland is. importing six millio n tons 
of coal a year from the United States and Po- 
land and is expected to increase imports to 30.. 
millioa tons bythe turn of the century. 

The really tantalizing aspect of coal is that 
vast lavera of the black stuff, said to be more 
than the entire energy reserves of the whole. 
Middle Eart, ** lying in one enormous streak 
from the Ruhr to the Midlands of England. 
But the problem with this coal is that it is lying.' 
rather deep, 1,200 meteis bdow the earth’s rar- 
face. 

Lured by such boundless prospects, impres- • 
sive sums of money are bring invested into re- 
search on in-rite gasification. The theory is fea- 
sible, and similar processes are 
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total known reserves had been consumed, the 1 
Ministry of Economic Affairs drew up provi- 
sions to cut production dramatically. 

According to JJ P. Campen, the ministry's di- 
rector general for energy, “We want the re- 


wind turbines in "their backyards, providing tried out, though not at such great depths, in 
idly. Because research the Sonet .Union. Boron, with $500 nuffim, 


diem with free electricity, 
into wind turbines and aeronautics have many 
things in common, the Dutch aircraft compa- 
ny, Fbkker, has successfully established itseft 
on the world market for wind turbine rotor 
blades and other apparatus. • 


and the Dutch government, with 5250 miHkn, 
have seriously committed themselves to dig- 
ging; HoHandYway back to the Industrial Rev- 
olution. 

— KIMGORDON-BATES 
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the Netherlands— your foothold in Europe 


The Netherlands — 


Ideally Suitable 


For 


is industrially and commercially highly developed. 

has already welcomed many foreign enterprises within its borders. 

treats domestic and foreign firms in the same way. Non-discrimination is a proud Dutch tradition, 
has an excellent infrastructure with direct access to Europe’s most heavily populated areas, 
is Europe’s gateway: 

Rotterdam is the world’s largest port and Schiphol Airport a freight center of name, 
has centuries of international experience. 

can supply expertise and skilled personnel in almost every field, 
provides substantial aid to new establishments in certain parts of the country. 


Industrial and Commercial 


Activities 


The commission for, foreign investments in the Netherlands of the Ministry of Economic Affairs 
is ready to supply all information prospective investors require. 


MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Address in Japan: 

Industrial Commissioner of the Netherlands in Japan, 
N° 17-35, Minami Aoijama, 4 - Chome, 

Minato-Ku, TOKYO 107. 

Phone: (03) 403-4263/4. Telex: NEDICJA J 29475. 


Bezuidenhoutseweg 30, 

2500 EC The Hague, The Netherlands. 
Phones 070-814011. 

Telex; 31099 ECZANL. 


Address in the U-S A.: 

Industrial Commissioner of the Netherlands 

in the United States, 
One Rockefeller Plaza, NEW Y0RK, N.Y. 10020. 
Phone: (212) 246-1434 - Telex: 63+0125240 +. 
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THE NETBERLAJNDS 


Shipbuilding: Slump 
Provoked Renovation 


industry earned the country mo£ 
t * ian billion, corresponding lo 
Wlouiot the oil tank- an output of 145,200 gross regis- 
tered tons, and bv the end 


D HLFT — In theory, all ship- 
building nations should have 
been equally affected when the 
slump struck Europe's shipyards 
after the 1973 oil crisis 
Industrialized nations be ga n 
tentatively switching to alternative 
forms of eft 

the bottom 

er market Then the recession dis- 
rupted previously healthy trade 
routes and soon the shipbuilding 
industry's other sectors grew slugg- 
ish; by the imd-1970s, aruriery had 
grabbed hold of the majority of 
Western Europe’s shipyards. 

In theory then, everybody 
should have suffered, and every- 
body did; but some countries, like 
the Netherlands, were more 
prompt in responding to the threat 
than others. 

While industry as a whole was 
hit by the recession, shipbuilding 
was damaged aO the more on ac- 
count of two decades of uninter- 
rupted near ma ximum capacity 
production. The seas were saturat- 
ed with boats and demands for 
new vessels were practically nonex- 
istent; a huge industrial sector had 
'collapsed. 

The Dutch shipbuilding indus- 
try decided to meet, the slump 
head-on. In 1976^; a committee 
with representatives from the 
unions, shipyard management and 
government agreed to a thorough 
restructuring pro g r a m. The need to 
find new market outlets was seen 

as the prime la-dr. stre amlinin g 
costs came dose; second and a 
number of draconian measures 
were taken, such as the irremedi- 
able closure of the country's larg- 
est shipyards, like that of Verolme 
near Rotterdam, compelled to 
cease all new ship construction 
and surviving solely through ship 
repairing. 

As a direct consequence of the 
1976 restructuring plan, H olland 
forfeited its capacity to build ships 
of 100,000 gross registered tons 
and above; the new markets had to 
deal with small vessels. It was not 
an easy thing to do. Since 1976, 
more than half the workforce in 
Dutch shipbuilding has been mad^ 
redundant; today, barely 12^00 
workers are employed and then 
only 3,500 of them build boats of 
500 tons and up. 

After the bunching of the res- 
tructuring program, new designs 
were concaved and investments 
sought to bolster modernization 
schemes. Slowly a new and viable 
Dutch shipbuilding industry em- 
erged. In tune, it seemed)- for if the 
survey carried out by the Associa- 
tion of West European Shipbuild- 
ers made public early last October 
is to believed, prospects for the fu- 
ture are even more bleak than first 
thought. 

It is expected that new 
requirements until 1990 
down by 30 percent, depending on 
the type of vessel considered and 
particularly in the case of oil and 
oil-product seaborne trade, cm 
those previsions calculated only 
two years ago. Independently from 
the European survey, the Japanese 
Association of Shipbuilders con- 
ducted its own research, and came 
up with very similar results, disa- 
greeing only on assessment of fu- 
ture output According to average 
computations, the 1982 surveys 
have established that the wood 
wilt need only 607.5 million 
deadweight tons in 1990, against 
the 680.1 million projected in- 
1980. It seems almost certain then 
that the crisis will continue to par- 
alyze, partially or totally, Europe- 
an shipyards tor another decade or 
so. 

Yet in Holland, there is a 
g limm er of hope. PJ. HupkeS, 
managing director of CEBOSlNE, 
the Netherlands Association of 
Shipbuilders, believes his associa- 
tion has reason to fed confident 
He said, “We think that the indus- 


try has been sufficiently slimmed 
down and that we are now enter- 
ing a period of consolidation open 
to emphases on modernization, re- 
search and development." 

In 1981, the Duch shi p b uilding 
indust - ' 


year, order books were decently 
full, with contracts for a total of 
117 vessels (347,000 gross regis- 
tered tons), .mainly for small and 
general cargo carriers; the con- 
tracts signed for the future are 
worth S6 billion, of which $1.8 bil- 
lion stems from foreign orders. 

A number Of Dutch shipbuild- 
ing firms can claim a fair degree of 
success in their respective special- 
izations. IHC, for instance, is able . 
to provide more than 50 percent of 
the world's need for dredging ves- 
sels, used as much for land recla- 
mation as for cleaning up ports 
and estuaries. Likewise, another of 
the bigger companies, Damen, has 
perfected what could be called the 
first shipbuilder’s “ready-to-wear," 
a system by which a client may 
choose the ship of his needs on the 
basis of a number of convertible 
prototypes, thus saving the ex- 
pense of otherwise costly naval ar- 



SUCCESS AT SCHEVENINGEN: The concert hall of the 
restored Kurhaus Hotel at The Hague’s beachfront resort reo- 


pened in 1979 as a restaurant. Gradual, but incense redevelop- 
ment has made the resort a popular tourist attraction. 


Tourism: Keeping Up With Industry’s Growth 



extreme end of the line, in addition 
to a wide selection of fishing 
crafts, Holland ' is one of the 
world's most successful sailboat 
constructors. 

Parallel to d r awing board activi- 
ties, investments have been found 
to improve productivity; already a 
sizable number of slipways are 
covered, a process that is gradually 
being expanded to the shipbuild- 
ing yards themselves. The $235- 
mfflion corned Van der Giessen- 
de Noord shipyard at Krimpen 
aan den Ijssel, which is on the 
verge of completion, is said to be 
the biggest of its kind in Europe, at 
870 feet (264 meters) long, and 171 
feet high. 

-Things are slowly falling into 
place on Dutch shipyards, but 
danger looms nonetheless from the 
Far East and shipyards closer to 
home. The intrusion of highly 
competitive “cheap” shipbuilding 
nations, such as South Korea and 
possibly China in the near future, 
is causing no end of concern. 

Indicative of this relative new- 
comer’s potential threat was South 
Korea's ability to clinch a $14-mfl- 
Hon deal with Sweden against 
competition from the Japanese, 
something that would have been 
unthinkable only a few years ago. 
There is little European shipbuild- 
ers can do against people who are 
able to sell boats 30 percent to 50 
percent cheaper than European 
cost prices. 

The solution here is an increased 
reliance on high technology prod- 
ucts. Although Holland is in the 
process of doing just that, the in- 
dustry does not feel safe from foul 
play. Acccording to Mr. Hupkes, 
“certain governments, even ernes in 
Europe, have resorted to unfair 
means of competition, such as sub- 
sidized soft loans with interest-free 
credit spreading over three or five 
years." Certainly, CEBOSlNE is 
cat the lookout for such malefac- 
tors. Mr. Hnpke said, “It is vital 
we keep the European shipbuild- 
ing industry going, or else we run 
the risk of agwin being held to ran- 
som by the developing world if we 
loose control of our trade routes." 

The Dutch shipbuilding industry 
has the means to win the war it set 
itself some 15 years ago. The fact 
that next January the Association 
of West European Shipbuilders is 
moving from London to Delft, 
home erf CEBOSlNE, might be 
seen as an encouraging sign in- it- 
self. 

— KIM GORDON-BATES 


economic woes. In times of crisis it 
may be difficult to attract the long- 
distance tourists who visit in more 
affluent times, but there always are 
14 million Dutch to be convinced 
they can have a good low-cost va- 
cation at home. And because of 
the country’s size, there ate neigh- 
boring populations on all sides 
that are almost as close. 

Han Comelissen, director of the 
Netherlands National Tourist Off- 
ice, is be ginning to worry that 
there will not be enough hotel 
rooms in the future to accommo- 
date travelers. The growing tourist 
trade earns about J7 5 billion a 
year and is one of the top four eco- 
nomic activities in the country. 

In 1980 Dutch people represent- 
ed more than go percent or the ho- 
tel roomnights in the Ne therlan ds. 
Tourism is continuing to grow 
among the Dutch and their neigh- 
bors. the Germans, the Belgians,, 
the British and the French. 

The problem is that tourism is 


uneven. Fifty percent of tourism is 
in the four months from May to 
AngusL The only evolution in this 
is a slight drop m August over the 
past decade but a marked increase 
m April. 

One of the major reasons behind 

E spring tourism is. the increasing 
arity of the famous Holland 
season. JFor six or- seven 
from mid-April to the end 
of May, tourists flock to the 
northwestern province of North 
Hdland to see the fields, gardens 
and hothouses of blooming tulips. 
There also are flower shows in the 
neighboring province of South 
Holland between Haarlem and 
Leiden. 

The seasonal nature of Dutch 
tourism also is the result of attract- 
ing outdoor tourists. Biking, hik- 
ing, boating, canoeing axe 
pleasant and accessible in this 
green, flat, water-veined country of 
perfect, scrubbed farms, antique 
villages, rich green polder land and 
quiet woods. But it is obviously 
more enjoyable in the wanner sun- 
nier months, and especially in the 
months when the fruit trees are is 
bloom. 

Internationally the cities remain, 
die biggest draw. Amsterdam, with 
its dozens of museums, hundreds 
of historical monume nt s and a rep- 
utation for free and “open-mind- 
ed" nightlife, receives 40 percent 
of all the foreign room nights in 
the Dutch hotel business. Every 
year mare than 1 5 million foreign- 


WILL GOLD REACH THE $ 850 LEVEL AGAIN? 

- After the low of $ 296 on June 21 # 1 982 the price of GOLD has been showing a . 
strong increase up to the current levels of over $ 400/oz. 

- GOLD still is and will be the leading investment vehicle in times of depression and 
crises, because of its monetary function. When the fears for a financial collapse 
continue to define its shape, the obvious result will be A RUN ON GOLD.. 

- The current problems in Mexico 1 are a perfect example; countries in the Third World' 
Latin America and in Eastern Europe have a total debt of $ 600 billion with Brasil, 
Argentina and Poland in the leading position. 

You can have our GOLD REPORT for free! 

~ Also for the private investor, GOLD is an actual investment candidate in times of 
economic stress. In particular after the latest Wall Street rally, whi ch no w seems to 
have topped out, and in view of the strong possibility that interest rates will cease 
their decline, thus limiting any long-lived economic recovery. 

- We expect that the price of GOLD will range between $ 500 and $ 600 per troy 
ounce in 1 983, with break-out possibilities to the upper side, when political tensions 
continue to beagg-evated in the Middle East or in the US-USSR face-off. 

- |f you appreciate a very down-to-earth arid realistic opinion, take action now 

and ask for your FREE copy or our GOLD REPORT, containing 

the background as well as ftiture possibilities in GOLD, SILVER and PLATINUM as 
investment mediums. You just have to phone us- or send in the coupon. 

No obligations whatsoever! 

AB Commodities & Options N.V. 

Westermarkt 2 - 1016 DK AMSTERDAM - The Netherlands 
Telephone (0)20 - 254004/260201 
Telex 16457 abu nl 

Please send me your GOLD REPORT. 



2_5 million Dutch visit the 

international tourism is en- 
couraged by such off as bs the 55 
“culture card” sold in the United 
States and Japan. The card gives 
free museum entries and opportu- 
nities for normally impossible last- 
minute tickets for the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra and 
other events. 

Amsterdam can be a difficult 
dty in winch to find a hotel room, 
and reservations are advisable. But 
even with a growth in tourism. 
Amsterdam’s hotel capacity will be 
able to handle the trade in the 
foreseeable future. This is partly 


because tourists only stay an aver- 
age of two days in the city. 

Vacationers crowd into the well- 
known provinces of the east and 
south. Even the Ger mans tend to 
overlook the western and northern 
regions along their border. 

The provinces' of North and 
South Holland get the bulk of 
tourism not only because of tulips 
and Amsterdam but also for The 
Hague and Rotterdam, the coun- 
try 1 ssecond and third largest at- 
tractions for foreign visitors, puD- 
ing in about 15 percent of the 
country’s non-Dutoi hotel custom- 
ers. These provinces also have 
most erf. the coastline, an area of 


growing popularity, especially with 
Germans. 

The picturesque smaller towns 
and villages offer many of the fea- 
tures associated with the Nether- 
lands — the quiet town of Delft 
with its famous 430-year-old ce- 
ramic factory, Lisse with its tulip 
show and Gouda with its cheese 
farms and markets. 

The central province of Utrecht, 
just east of South Holland also is a 
popular and growing destination 
because of its central location, the 
historical city of Utrecht and the 
large wooded area east of the dty. 

— MARK J. KURLANSKY 


INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL Y1LSRREN 

Gft-ad boeadtop kheql for 6-12 y« • M 
MdrauB* 


tw ShmM daw i. Fomiy uiinot 

pfcM. M mif powMMre far ooctiva 


Huize Vikteren. 7734 TO VHttoran. 
Phone Holland (0)5291-8283. 


INFORMAT 1 E 

over 

INTER NATE N 

kunt u verkrijgen bij de 
Stichting CO V.O, 
Postbus 32, 

3740 AA Baarn, 
telefoon (02154) 20441, 
’.vtussen 
10.00 eri 12.00 uur. 


American International School of ROTTERDAM 

I An American curriculum modified for students of many nationpli- 
■ ties. Established 1959. Co-educational Day School. Kindergarten 

S through Eighth Grade. 5mdl dosses. Alt instruction in English. 
Dutch and French language courses. Speddrzed teachers for ad 

R Grades far Music. Art, P.E., Swimming, ESL Accredited by the 
European Council of International Schools. 

Apply to: Mr. QJL Manfctr, D ire ctor 
IW higond tutr o ut 21, Rotterd am , The Ws l lw l aw b . 

TeL 010-22 53 SI. 


THE RIJNLAND5 LYCEUM, OEGSTGEEST"*"" 

= TJm Rijnlondt Lyceum Oegstgeest located near The Hague and Leiden 
= triO introduce 

| THE INTERNATIONAL BACCALAUREATE PROGRAM 
i in August 1983. 

E This is an internationally recognized two year oppcroecondary educa- 
= tianal p rogr a m ami examination. 

= Inquiries concerning the progr am and registration should be directed tot 
I THE RJJNLANDS LYCEUM 

E ApoDotau L, 2341 BA OEGSTGEEST, The Netherlands. 

| TeLt (O) 71-155640. 
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INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF AMSTERDAM 

P.O. Box 7983. 1008 AD, Anmlerdatn 
The Netherlands - Telephone: 020 42 22 27 

350 students from oTer 30 rountries. 

Kindergarten through 12th grade. Americanniylr curriculum. 

English as the medium of instruction. Complete academic program 
including English as a second language. 

Inter n a ti o n al Baccalaureate, equivalent to G.CE. 

Excellent sports, drama, extracurricular and recreational opportunities. 
New facilities, in a quiet Amsterdam suburb. 

E xc ell ed transport system. 



By courtesy of... 


One of Europe’s leading manufacturers 
of fertiliser made from natural gas 

DSM 1$ fertilisers, chemicals, plastics and resins 

* Fertilisers: UKF Fertilisers Ltd., Ince, Chester CH2 4 LB, tel. Helsby (09282) 2777, telex 627407 
Chemicals and plastics: DSM UK Ltd. Kingfisher House, Kingfisher Walk, Redditch, Worcestershire B97 4EZ, tel. 0527-68254. telex 339861 

Tb find out how much more we do. write to the Information Department DSM PO Box 65, Heerien, The Netherlands. 
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iu re loolring for a personal bank 
in The Nethenands, 
choose one that has a sound 
international track record. 
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If you re considering 
doing business with or ' 
through The Netherlands, 
it's good to know that your 
perecnal bank is close at hand. 
. • Our range of specialised 

services includes currency 
*, exdrange, business finance 
national and international 
: short- and medium-term 
bans, Euro-loans; stocks and 
bonds, inland and foreign pay- 
ments, private placements, 
documentary credits, fetters 
of credit and export finance. 

Our approach to 
your affairs is based on 
personal attention and a 
• • high degree of skill 

Since 1737! 




Fvan Lanschot 
Bankiers 


SINDS 1737 
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B Pori oftk front of our head-office at s-Hertogenbosih, Vie Netherlands. 

B 


Head-office: F. van Lanschot 
Bankiers NV, Hqge 5teenweg29. 
5211 JN s-Hertogenbosch U hour 
by car from Amsterdam Schiphol 
airport). The Netherlands. 
Telephone (73) 15 39 11 Telex: 
50641. 

Saint Martin: F. van Lanschot 
Overseas N.V, Sint-Maarten, NA 
Curasao: F. van Lanschot Bankiers 
(Curasao) N.V, Willemstad, 
Curasao, N A. Telephone 61 19 83. 
Telex: 3255. 

Jersey: F. van Lanschot (Jersey) Ltd, 
P.O.-Box 249, St-Helier, Jersey, 
Channel Islands. 

London: F. van Lanschot 
Representative Office, 1/2 Finsbury 
Square, London EC2A I AD. 
Telephone (It 920 13 46. Telex: 
883376. 

Zurich: F. van Lanschot 
Representative Office Stampfen- 
bachplatz 4,' 8006 Zurich. 
Telephone (I) 361 67 00. Telex: 
815086. 

Affiliated institutions: 

Atlantic Capital Ltd. (Hong Kong); 
Greyhound Financial & Leasing 
Corporation AG. (Zug). 


Face the facts. 


NMB Bank’s key figures as at December 31, 1981 
(in millions of Dutch guilders -1 US$ =Dfl. 2.47). 


Balance sheet total 
Total deposits 
Debtors 

Total shareholders’ equity 
and subordinated loans 


Dfl. 55,513 
DfL 52,383 
Dfl. 32,100 


If you wish to receive our 1981 Annual Reportplease 
contact our nearest NMB Bank office or NMB Bank 
Amsterdam, F.O. Box 1800, telex 11402. 


Dfl. 2,163 


Some hi ghlig hts from our 1981 Annual Report 
( 54th financial year ) : 


NMB Bank UJEC branch: 2 Copthall Avenue, London 
EC2R 7BD, telephone 6285311, telex: 8956217. 

NMB Bank New York branch: 450 Park Avenue, 

New York, N.Y. 10022, telephone: 758-0600: 
foreign exchange telephone: 758-2929, telex: 640 646. 


• The combined balance sheet total increased 
in 1981 by 16% to more than Dfl 55 billion. 


• Debtors increased by 12% to more than Dfl 
32 billion from Dfl 28.661 billion at the end of 
1980. This increase is largely attributable to the 
growth of our foreign loan portfolio. 


NMB Bank Amsterdam. 

For eurodeposits and foreign exchange: 
telephone: 3120-5433184, telex: 14216 a nmba nl. 
For foreign banknotes, gold and coin: 
telephone: 3120-5432530, telex: 14034 nmbno nL 
For securities transactions and issues: 
telephone: 3120-5432985, telex: 12009 nmb s riL 


MVS BANK 


NEDERLANOSCHE MIDDENSTANDS0ANKNV 


• As part of our branch office programme, a 
number of NMB branches were opened in 
1981. The total number of NMB branches at 
home and abroad amounted to 481 at the end of 
the year, with employees totalling 10,918. 


• NMB Bank has subsidiaries and branches in 
Paris, Zurich, Geneva, Cura 9 ao, New York, 
London andRepresentative Offices in Caracas, 
Mexico City, Sao Paulo, Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore and Bahrain. 


• As a member of the Inter-Alpha Group of 
Banks, we have a joint representative office in 
Tokyo. 


•Revenue from stock exchange business again 
showed an even greater percentage rise than 
overall stock exchange turnover. 



NMB Bank. Wfe bank the way the world does. 



THE NETHERLAJNDS 


Banking: Provisions for Loan Failures 


By Vivian Lewis 

\T THEN THE Dutch central bask opened a 
W new agency in Enschede last month, its 
governor, Wim Dtrismberg, took the occasion 
to reassure people that there is no reason to 
fear a wave of bask failures. “Apart from iso- 
lated cases of great problems, there is no rea- 
son to panic,” fie saicL 

Worries arise because to some extent in 
1980, and eves more in 1981, Dutch banks 
greatly increased their provisions for loan loss- 
es. In. 1982, according to experts, provisions 
win again rise sharply. The effect last year at 
almost every leading Dutch bank was to cm 
sharply into net profits. In fact, at only two 
banks in the Netherlands were profits main- 
tamed at the levels of preceding years. Most 
dramatically, at SLaveaburg's Bank, which 
France's Credit Lyonnais bought last year, the 
allocation for contingencies ale up more than 
78 (Lines the bank's net profit. 

The total available to Dutch banks for loan 
losses, the so-called “hidden reserves,” is un- 
known. because banks do not publish the 
drain from contingency funds for nonperfonn- 
ing loans. The practice of requiring banks to 


Aigemenc Bank Nederland, one of the two 
big private clearing banks, was the other bank 
that managed to increase profits last year. 
Chairman .Andre Batenberg said, “We were 
able to stabilize our dividend because we are a 
lea ding international bank and a leading cor- 
porate banker, and have a smaller exposure in 
loans to small and medium sized companies.” 
He added: “Haring an international network 
does not necessarily mean that we have taken 
on sovereign risk business. Our presence in 43 
countries attracts local deposits so that local 
loans are not financed from Amsterdam.” 

The other clearing bank, Amsterdam-Rot- 
terdam Bank, known as AmRo, which is less 
international and has 30 percent more Dutch 
branches, was not spared, nor was the fourth 
big bank, Nccteriandschc Mid dcustands bank 
(NMB), a specialist in lending to smaller com- 
panies, ana in which the Dutch government 
holds 22 percent of the shares. 


as nonprofit companies^ tb: Stkktings, The 
st butch savings 


largest Dutch savings n«t veotrambank, it. 
selfformed by merger, y*r win absorb 
two smaller savings hunifc sa fe to push its 
balance sheet total froir^gbp^m gadders to 
10 billion. 

Given the present sta y. of th e sector, it fe, 
not surprising that the fiownanit is unen- 
thusiasuc about new ban ft: opening. No obsta- __ 
cte has been placed to th gyn viloa- the Patch 
scene of more than 40 fr’taJgo-cwaed banks or 
branches. But Robeco. iw ougc. Dnfcb-bosod 


mutual fund, managed onK with difficulty laic 
last year to wrangle centra ftuctk peruftsaon to 


Even Akemene Bank may not do that well 
this year. It is the leading Dutch bank lender 
to troubled Argentina ana Romania. And in 
the first half of 1982 it raised its provisions by 
65 percent against the first half of 1981. 

Banks have been burned by some spectacu- 
lar Dutch business failures recently. But in ad- 
dition, banks have had to face a steady grind 
of smaller, unpublicized business failures. As 
long as the Dutch economy remains depressed, 
these will continue. 

So far, however, no bonk has actually made 
loan-loss provisions so large that it reported no 
profits at alL But as the crisis worsens there is 
serious concern about how long this can con- 
tinue. 

Banks have few alternative sources of fund- 
ing, with the stock market depressed and bank 
stocks discounted below book value. Cost-cut- 
ting is one temptation, although so far no 
other bank has copied Nededandse Crediet- 
b ank, in which Chase Manhattan has 31.5 per- 
cent of the «hflras_ Although the bank's person- 
nel costs, at less than 1 percent of footings, are 
among the best-controlled in the industry, 
mangflfffflent has announced that 30 percent of 
the bank’s offices will be shut. 

Other banks may yet follow suit. Klaas 
Baas, a deputy director at Pierson's, expects 
banks “to cut costs, without affecting labor, by 
10 to !5 percent.” But this will be insufficient. 
“Banks like AmRo and Rabobank, I believe, 
will also close some offices." he said. 

Rati onalization often maans mergers, and 
the Dutch banking industry is no exception. 
Both AmRo and ABN are the products of 
mergers in the mid-1960s. Each absorbed a 
merchant bank, Mees & Hope and Pierson's 
respectively. Various small Dutch banks subse- 
quently were gobbled up by Mees & Hope and 
Slavenbere’s. 


make provisions and then publish thi* infor- 
mation may not be a sign of weakness, but of 
strength. Ir was imposed on hanks by Mr. Du- 
iscn berg’s predecessor until last February, 
Jelle Zijlstra. 

The more cynical among Dutch banking ex- 
perts would remark, however, that although 
Dutch banks collectively may exceed the sol- 


vency requirements of the central bank (fixed 
at the dose of 1981 at just over 6 percent, 
while banks in fact achieved a ratio of nearer 9 
pe r cent), die central bank has in the past dec- 
ade reduced its requirements from levels near- 
er 14 percent. (It should be noted that the defi- 
nitions of the factors and their weightings has 
changed in this period.) 

The system runs on moral suasion. Johan 
Kleitozp, chairman of the board at merchant 
bankers Pierson, Heldring & Pierson, said. 
“The central bank keeps an eye on provisions, 
but there are no formal guidelines.” At his 
bank, a 49 percent rise in provisions in 1980 
was followed by a more-than-doubUng in 1981, 
while profits were halved. 

At archrivals Mees & Hope, provisions rose 
by over 40 pe r ce n t in each year, while profits 
fell slightly. There chairman Dirk van 
Wensveen said, “Bad debt provisions are vol- 
untary, but tankers fed obliged to. make 
them.” 


Only two major banks escaped the bad debt 
provisions debacle last year. One is Rabobank, 
the agricultural cooperative bank, which is one 
of the Dutch “Big Four.” Rabobank gives 
mortgages on land, so when farms fail it is left 
with collateral whose precise value cannot easi- 
ly be calculated, or offset by provisions. 


last year to wrangle centmftutk penjftsaon to 
open a high-yield savings ftDk. .. 

Called Roparco. it opcfttesTBce « Ameri- ' 
can money market fund. « Btt.ceatrar bank 
required that withdrawali-.beftscricted sharp- 
ly. This burden, and the sharp fall of Dutch ’ 
interest rates — Ropareo paying only 7Vi 
percent in October — have apetiuraged depo- 
sits. Total deposits have chlyjust tapped £)0 ' 
million guilders, which is W^fedowrargtt. . 

Central bonk concern about c o m petit ion is - 
beginning to color plans tdmesgc the two gov- 
ernment-owned near-banks. Ac postal savings 
banks and the national Gird to create * fnQ-. 
service “Postbank.” The ideMust put forward - 
by Mr. Duisenberg when fee was a socialist 


politician, is now-being questioned by the new., 
liberal-centrist coalition. It Bleared, too, that, 
in the present Dutch banksft.dimate, muting * 
pressure on bank profits is amuse and that the - 
government, the unique ■ shareholder of-the 
Postbank-to-be, will have (Q cover future loss- ' 


Mr. Batenberg. an outspdijeu opponent of > 
the Postbank plan, said ihdtits logic has disap- 
peared. Losses of the Giro & not result from 
lack of size, but from “failure to follow com- - 
mercial banking practice an# doing everything 
possible to increase market sfereThe said. Of 
Mr. Duisenbeig, he speculated, Tm afraid he 
regrets a little bit his earlier positions.” But 
Mr. Batenberg warned that, it would be diffi- 
cult for the governor to withdraw las support 
for the postbank merger. . . . . 

Gerrit J. Tanunes. a board member at NMB, 
is reassured that the Finance Ministry “will be 
kept more at a distance” under the latest ver- 
sions of the Postbank scheme; but fears that 
even slimmed down in the business it may do, 
“you will see some sort of Postbank evenun- 
dcr the new government next year and I won't 
exclude that it will open on January i, 1984.” 

Of total Dutch bank deposits of 150 billion 
guilders, general banks account for- a quarter, 
the savings bonks for 20 percent, the coopera- 
tives. including Rabobank, for 40 percent and 
the postal system the rest. But postal deposits, 
at 2400 guilders per account, are the lowest, 
and therefore most expensive to service, of the 
system. 


But these days the big merger wav* 
the savings banks, most of which are 


wave is amor 


Source of Worry: Industrial Productivity Rates Declining 


(Continued from Page 8S) 
free of government intervention.” 
According to Mr. van den Bos, the 
corporation has already more than 
5240 million at its disposal, includ- 
ing S135 million from government 
sources, ready to be used to buy 
minority participations of those 
projects that are “not too labor in- 
tensive, not dependent on awk- 
ward raw materials and that do 
not duplicate existing industry.” 


At the moment the corporation 
has about 20 dossiers outlining 
projects of $1 million or more 
each. For smaller ventures, a net- 
work of 12 venture capital funds 
exists through various banks. In 
theory', the first MIP participation 
should be taken in a year's time. 

The guidelines of future Dutch 
industry are contained in" the Wag- 
ner Report, the jnain - thrusti- of 
which is to provide only limited as- 


sistance to the lame ducks of in- 
dustry, to bolster the competitive 
nature of those Dutch products 
that have already demonstrated 
their -worth and to help die re- 
conversion of ailing industries like 
textiles, whose importance in the 
Dutch industrial fabric has dwin- 
dled from 25 percent of product 
output in 1950 to a bare 7 percent 
in 1979... 


Finally, increased attention is 


being devoted to research and de- 
velopment and to tire financing of 
innovation. 

Having been open to the world 
for so long. Holland is.again trying 
to reconcile the contradretoiy puff 
of trade and industry. 

As J.W. Hflfege, deputy direc- 
tor-general for industry’ in the 
Minis try of Economic Affairs, put 
it, “We intend to create Industry 
and Trade-Netheriands Ltd.” . 


NRC 
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HANDELSBLAD 


Algemeen Handelsblad (1828) en Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant (1844) 


• Eurodeposits accounted for 18% of the com- 
bined balance sheet total. 


The type of newspaper which one 
knows to be realistic, thoughtful, 
conscientious and stimulating. 
Firmly established as essential 
reading matter for the top echelon 
of dutch society. Showing vigo- 
rous growth - in feet the fastest- 
growing newspaper in Holland - 
with an influence upon the. 


leading 


influential that should not be 
underestimated. Those who 
wish to reach the people 
who make and influence the 
decisions in Holland, choose 
NRC Handelsblad. 

Needless to say, people in key 
positions are al«) prime 
consumers in the private sector. 
Our foreign representatives will 
be pleased to furnish you with 
all the information you may' need. 
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. LONDON: Joshua B. Powers Ltd, Phone : 01-834-8023. GENEVE: (Comm.). Triservice, RufemihrSA 

FRANKFURT, Petmedia GMBH, Phone: 0611/74 01 22/23. Phone: 022-291211 .- ■; *. “ 

R^RIS: Publidtas, Phone: 5006608. BRirXELLES: Agence Havas. Beige SA.rtibfte- 02-2174FO. 


ZURICH: (Tounsm), IVAAG ftlr Internal. Werbung, WEN: Publimedia G.m.b.H, Phone-. ( u222) - 757684. 

Phone: 01/2512450. 


We will be pleased to supply details of our representatives in other countries. 


NRC Handelsblad - Westtilaak 180 - 3012 KN Rotterdam. Phone: (010) 14 72 TlTelex 21 243 nriTTnt •; 
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Cheese: The Best 
Is Not for Export 

“"S* sec ? B - Fw all Ihdr celebrated free 
CT crn,ton ^ a^ d openness, they sometimes hold 

“P 0 * 100X0 A*™ 130 million pounds of cheese 
evay year but keep the best ones for themselves. 

hAS American farmers sent European grain farm- 


r ’U CI ^„? re now 73 cheese factories in the Netherlands. 


wiui-a nenness oi flavor and depth of character far beyond the factory 
products that bear the ff w n r names. 

There are still about 750 Dutch farms that make cheese. The number 
Prices are guaranteed by the Common Market and it 
takes 10 kilos of milk to make a pound of cheese. When the price 
drops too low some fanners seQ off all their miTtr. At the moment the 
price of cheese is good — for the fanner. The Dutch are increasingly 
returning to farm cheeses.. While the number of makers is declining, farm 
cbeese production, according to the Dutch Dairy Bureau, is rising 

The first unpo rtan i difference between a farm and the industri- 

al product is that farmers use raw milk. The cheese is usually made in the 
monung from the previous evening’s mflir. Factories pasteurize miiy, 
which removes bacteria that give an intensity and colorf ulness to the 
flavor of cheese. 

Each type of cheese has a prescribed percentage of butterfat in the dry 
mass (cheese is about 40 percent moisture.) In factories this is regulated 
by computer and excess fat is removed for other uses. On the farm, 
cheese is almost always over the fat mmunum because fanners do not try 
to remove the excess. 



■Ji Rotterdam Sees Itself as Europe’s Port 


mass, in wees 
summer grass. 


summer grass, tne tat content can be as high as 56 percent. This is why 
October goudas are highly prized by connoisseurs, although, depending 
on the farm and the season, September goudas can be as good or better. 
The third major difference is that farm cheeses, like all artisanal prodr 

Missile Issue Galvanizes 
Youth Protest Movements 


(Continued from Page 9S) 
preparations (frozen), like the 
actual pouring of concrete into 
silos. 

At first sight, the September 
19S2 elections appear to have 
cleared the way for a break- 
through for the Dutch delega- 
tion in Geneva where Mr. Faber 
fears an unprincipled settlement 
that “they might argue that 572 
is an exaggerated number of 
missiles to have in Europe, that 
the number . - can be 
reduced. . .leaving out the Dutch 
contribution for instance." 

This possibility is not wel- 
comed by the I KV since it does 
not challenge the fundamental 
question on the need for a nucle- 
ar deterrent of any sort. In this 
regard, it is said that the new co- 
alition leader, Christian- Demo- 
crat Ruud Lubbers, is something 
less of a pro-nuclear hawk than 
his fellow CDA member and for- 
mer prime minister Andries van 
Agt, who resigned last month. 

It can be safely assumed that 
the turnaround in the Dutch 
goveroin'enf' will : pot mean ' 
smooth going for NATO negoti- 
ators. Although sitting on oppo- 
sition benches, the PvdA is not 
behaving as if it has had its wind 
knocked out of it. The parry is . 
folly prepared to take advantage 
of the fact that “a strong minori- 
ty against deployment exists in- 
side the CDA." Klaus de Vries, 
one of the most prominent PvdA 
members of paxfiament, said, 
“and we axe prepared to hit 
them with everything we've got.” 

Inside the government coali- 
tkra, if some GDA members are 
indeed showing signs of hesita- 


tion, the conservative- libera] 
WD is firmly convinced of the 
necessity of establishing the ulti- 
mate nuclear deierrent on Dutch 
tern tory. 

Bui even the WD itself is not 
free from debate within its rank; 
here though, it is simply a ques- 
tion of whether Holland should 
bouse short-range Pershing mis- 
sies rather than a full Consign- 
ment of long-range cruise to 
“transport the battlefield from 
German territory deep inside 
Russia." The VVD is confident 
that the IKV is losing ground. 
“Ever since the events m Poland, 
the IKV has kept a very low pro- 
file; people are seeing that de- 
tente with the Soviet Union is an 
illusion," one source said. 

Mr. Faber disputes this c laim. 
Not only is the IICY growing in 
strength, he said, but ties have 
been made with peace groups in- 
side the Eastern bloc, including 
Solidarity in Poland, Charta 77 
in Czechoslovakia and groups in 
Hungary and East Germany 
(from which he is barred.) 

Mr.- Faber, citing from a 
speech made by Mr. van Mielo, 
said “it will be physical impos- 
sible for NATO to deploy its 
missiles against the wish of the 
Dutch people. . .democracy kills 
nuclear weapons just as unclear 
weapons kill democracy." Often 
enough in the past Dutch pro- 
testers have shown their ability 
to stop U.S. ammunition trains 
from rolling through Holland, 
and certainly following a year- 
long lull, the streets of Amster- 
dam have recently again become 
the scene for demonstrations. 

—KIM GORDON-BATES 


A traditional display at the Alkmaar cheese market 

ucts, vary from farm to farm. This is not only because of the siririg of the 
fann women and the family recipes but because of the differences in 
dairy herds. Certain regions, and even particular farms, develop a repu- 
tation for certain cheeses. Those fanners can get better prices. The farms 
around Slolwijt, about five miles (eight kilometers) south of Gouda are 
renowned for gouda cheese. 

Factories buy their milk from numerous farms and produce uniform 
products under electronic control. Neverthless, the province of North 
Holland, a traditional dairy region, commands higher prices ivrany of a 
reputation for quality factories. 

Although 70 percent of all Dutch cheese, and an even greater percent- 
age of Dutch farm cheese, is gouda, this ubiquitous cbeese is mis- 
represented, misjudged and mispronounced (it should rhyme with how- 
da.) Gouda is made in factories and cm farms throughout the Nether- 
lands. Cheese names indicate only where the type was originally made. 

The gouda made on the meticulous, antique farms of the wet and 
fertile polder land around Gouda in South Holland is (he most prized 
Dutch cheese. This verdant farmland with pastures from reclaimed sea 
beds and roads along narrow_rzriscd dikes is still very much cheese coun- 
try. Here, there are serious cheese markets from June to November every 
Tuesday in Bodegraven, Wednesday in Woeden and Thursday in Gouda. 

It is not like the cheese markets of Alkmaar and Punnerend in North 
Holland where the government subsidizes the sale of factory cbeese with 
traditional costumes and wagons. In the Gouda markets farmers take 
their cheese to be thumped for the size of holes, caressed and bartered 
over and finally sold in a series of dramatic hand gestures. 

In Gouda, cheese is still a way of life. The farm women have soft 
hands from the protein-rich curds and wheys, the pigs are raised on the 
leftover whey and in the early fall, when extra cream Is left in the whey, a 
slightly sour butter is churned from it and sold to the locals. 

A farm gouda can be sold after two weeks and eaten after six. But 
eating a farm gouda young is like d rinking a great Bordeaux young. It 
seems like a waste. At six months a gouda is mature and what was a 


mDd, rich cheese develops character. After a year it becomes darker, 
more orange, a little harder and sharper in taste with an explosive bou- 
quet like an aged part After that there is a trade-off. The taste becomes 
belter and better but the texture becomes drier, harder, more crumbly. 
Connoisseurs avoid small goudas, which in any case are mainly factory 
exports, because the larger the cheese the longer it can be aged to achieve 
the oldest, most moist gouda possible. 

Edam cheese, which represents another 25 percent of Dutch cheese 
production, has dung less faithfully to its namesake in North Holland. 
There are only two farms left that make it, one near Edam and the other 
in the western province of Drenthe. It is a drier, leaner cbeese with only 
40 percent fat. The rare farm Edams are eaten either young or aged but 
because of a lower moisture content cannot be aged as lorn as gouda. 

Leiden, or teidse in Dutch, is a very lean cbeese with 20 percent fat in 
the authentic farm version, with a rust-colored rind. Factories have dou- 
bled the fat content but the original idea was a very plain cheese that 
could then be livened up with herbs or spices, particularly cumin seeds. 
This was also true of firiesland cheese; fiiesekaos, which was usually 
mixed with doves. It is now entirely factory made and Friesland farms 
make gouda. 

The Dutch have in recent years developed a passion for mixing tradi- 
tional seasonings such as nettle, cumin, doves and gariic not only in 
leiden and friesland cbeese' but in farm and factory gouda, numerous 
goat and sheep milk cheeses, a dozen newly developed factory cheeses 
and even, occasionally, butter. 

There are several sheep milk cheeses, schapenkaas. made on the farms 
of the Wadden Sea island of TexeL The younger ones are softer, with a 
slight muttony taste. The older ones are harder and sharper. A pungent 
goat cheese is made in Ankeveen. 

Dutch cheeses are marked with a casein label that fuses with the 
cheese. Round labels are used for factory cheeses and band-shaped for 
farm cheeses. They give the name of the cheese and the far content Farm 
cheeses, never coated in red paraffin, are marked boerenkaas over the 
word Holland with the fanner’s number underneath. The first two letters 
of the code at the bottom indicate the origin — NH for North Holland, 
F for Freisland or HB for other regions. 

One of the best selections of farm cheeses in central Amsterdam is 
Kaashal, Damstraat 23. De Beethoven, Beethovenstraat 69, in Amster- 
dam Zuid has a good selection of both farm and factory cheese. 

— MARK J. KURLANSKY 


Declining Economy Challenges New Cabinet 


(Continued bom Page 7S) 

of nongovernment (which means something in 
postwar Dutch history), it was time for new 
elections. They were held in September and 
brought gains to both Social Democrats and 
Liberals, the two patties with sharpest con- 
trasting economic views. 

The election was a slap in the face to the 
political center that kept wings going last sum- 
mer: the center-left Democrats 66, a year ago 
the fast rising “reasonable alternative," were 
now a disillusioned recollection of (he hopeful 
1960s. Equally disappointed, though not near- 
ly as damaged, was Mr. van Agt, who saw his 
Christian Democrats lose only three seats out 
of 48. His personal and political distaste and 
disbelief in effective government with the So- 
cial Democrats kept him on the scene while in 
Sepiember-the possibilities of a new center-left 
government were tested. The socialists, having 
gathered the largest number of seats, were al- 
lowed the initiative in (he long-winding ritual 
Dutch cabinet formation has come to be. 

After a month the Christian Democrats 
showed the socialists the door, mainly for their 
absolutist stand against the siting of NATO 
nuci car-armed missiles in the Netherlands. 
The following talks with' the Liberals seemed 
much more constructive Then an amateur of 
unexpected maneuvers. Mr. van Agt, 51, an- 
nounced his unavailability far the new cabinet 
that was to be his fourth. After 11 years, a 
controversial but popular politician quit the 
stage, leaving the random props and unwritten 
script to his successor. Ruud Lubbers, a mil- 
lionaire. . 

. In less than three weeks Mr. Lubbers and 
his Liberal colleague. Mr. Nijpds. produced a 


draft governing agreement to their parliamen- 
tary following. Admiration for the, to Dutch 
standards, remarkable speed waned at first 
sight of the 100-odd pages that came out of 
their secretive dealings. '■ 

Although the economic paragraphs had a 
firm tone, many vital questions were left open. 
Wi thin a day the parliamentary majority of 
Christian Democrats and liberals started 
shrinking back from some of the consequences 
of the harsh policies they were about to sub- 
scribe to, especially the Christian Democrats, 
who, eager to mam tain a center profile, reo- 
pened t afire about key financial-economic deci- 
sions. The Liberals m turn tried to g et mo re 
solid, arrangements, for instance in reform of 
the media/The program was heavily reworked' 
and became clearer, to both opposing views. 
So uncertainty will continue to rule the 
Netherlands, 

The unpredictability of the new government 
has been increased by the number and weight 
of the cabinet posts the Christian Democrats • 
have managed to obtain. Having fewer seats in 


Parliament, the Liberals did not set out to bar- 
gain heavily for equal representation in the 
cabinet, but going through the finish their 
youthful captain seems to have negotiated too 
liberally. Now the vital ministers of finance 
and labor affairs, Onno Rutting, foreign af- 
fairs, Hans van der Brock, and defense, Job de 
Ruiter, are Christian Democrats. So is the 
prime minister, Mr. Lubbers, hailed by his par- 
ty as their new political power plant Bur oth- 
ers, his liberal partners included, have criti- 
cized his way of reasoning, saying the flow of 
his thoughts is often ureprodurible. 

Mr. Lubbers apparently is aware of the de- 
manding character of his long awaited office. 
If the erratic side of his brilliance may remain 
within the limits of versatility and the output 
of his prolific mind within the line of march he 
agreed upon, he may grow into the man the 
country needs. So far as his Christian Demo- 
crat Appeal Parly mighrhave other wants, 
there will be a problem, although that is one 
the country has developed a certain routine in 
living with. 
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By Friso Endt 

R otterdam — in the last 

week of October a trade dele- 
gation from Rotterdam toured 
countries of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations. Headed 
by Rotterdam’s mayor Bram 
Peper, 24 Rotterdam municipal 
and port authority representatives 
and businessmen visited Kuala 
Lumpur, Jakarta, Singapore, Ma- 
nila and Bangkok. Their aim was 
to “sell" Rotterdam and its port in 
a broad sense. 

“We are here," Mr. Peper said in 
one of the dries, “to make you 
aware of the fact that Rotterdam’s 
is not only the busiest port of the 
world, but very much the main 
gateway to the western and 
northwestern European hinter- 
land.” 

And indeed the economic pulse 
of Rotterdam beats far beyond the 
borders of the Netherlands. As the 
lifeline to a vast territory, Rotter- 
dam throbs with the commercial 
rhythm of the entire European 
Community and its 240 million 
Europeans. Nearly 'all European 
capitals and important industrial 
centers are no more than 600 miles 
(960 kilometers) away. 

The influence of Rotterdam, not 
only as a port but also very much 
as an industrial and trade center, 
carries much farther than just the 
Common Market, which itself is a 
major trading partner for most of 
the tooridL Rotterdam's share of 
seaborne trade in the nine most 
important European ports, which 
also include Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Hamburg, Bremen, 'Emden, Le 
Havre, Dunkerque and Marseilles, 
totals 39.9 percent. 

It all began about 140 years ago 
in 1858 when a Rotterdam engi- 
neer named Pieter Caland offered 
the Dutch government, and in par- 
ticular King W ilHam ITT of the 
House of Orange, a plan to dig a 
new waterway from the city 


straight to the Hook of Holland, 
cutting through the dunes of the 
North Sea and making the port of 
Rotterdam entry-free Tor seagoing 
ships. Caland argued that the wa- 
ter coming from the Rhine would 
be forced toward the North Sea so 
quickly at low tide that the outlet 
would stay deep enough for the 
ships of those days. 

Today the Dutch Ministry of 
Waterways has the most sophisti- 
cated laboratories and computers 
at its disposal to study the likelv 
effects of such a plan. In 1858 
Caland had only his strong belief 
that it must be possible. The 
Dutch believed in Caland. in 1863 
the revolutionary plan was carried 
out and in 1871 ihe first ships were 
sailing along the Hook of Holland. 

In a way CalancTs idea did not 
work out so well: the outlet of the 
New Waterway did not stay at 
depth. Tons of sand from the 
North Sea threatened to make the 
outlet unusable. But the Rotter- 
dammers soon found a solution: in 
1 877 a steam-powered dredger was 
stationed at the Hook of Holland 
and today 12 modem dredges are 
busy day and night to keep the 
world’s busiest port accessible for 
ships up to 250,000 and more tons. 
Since 1871, every year doas seen 
more ships sailin g along the New 
Waterway. 

But much more has happened: 
In 1945 the port of Rotterdam em- 
erged from World War II with 
only one quayside usable and the 
rest destroyed. Today more than 

4.000 industrial companies pro- 
duce a diversified ran ge of prod- 
ucts and offer work to more than 

133.000 people. . Most of these 
companies are situated along the 
35 miles of the New Waterway 
from the city to the North Sea. 
They are involved in metal produc- 
tion. machineiy, shipbuilding, elec- 
tronics, transportation equipment, 
optical industries, food, beverages, 
tobacco, oil, chemicals, rubber and 


synthetic processing, textile manu- 
facturing, paper and printing. 

The trade and transport section 
includes another 6,300 companies, 
employing 118.000 people. This 
greater Rotterdam region has be- 
come an international distribution 
center because of the extensive 
trade facilities for crude oil that in- 
clude the five refineries of Shell, 
Esso, Chevron, Gulf and BP, and 
trade facilities for oil products, 
chemicals, fruit, hides, nonferrous 
metals, rare metals and alloys, 
cereals, alible fats and oils, tropi- 
cal products, fertilizers, plastics, 
fodder, coffee, tea, cocoa and 
spices. 

.The concentration of petro- 
chemical and chemical companies 
combined with transportation and 
trade facilities has made Rotter- 
dam Europe's energy supplier, al- 
though the import of ou has de- 
creased considerably during the 
last few years because of energy- 
saving measures in Europe and the 
decreased demand of European in- 
dustry caused by the worldwide re- 
cession. 

Still, the major oil companies 
and chemical industries have an- 
nounced recently a number of in- 
vestments totaling $4.4 billion over 
the next 10 years. Some of these 
projects are: 
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442, Ruychrocklaan 
2597 EJ The Hague, Holland 

Telephone: (0) 70-245024 


• Esso: SI. 68 billion for expan 
sion andnew projects like the coo 
gasification plant and a coal term 
□al to be built on the Mcus 
plains. 

• Shell: S800 million in expar 
sion projects and improvement c 
production processes. 

• Chevron: a number of proj 
ects requiring investments up b 
several hundred million dollars ar 
being studied. 

• AK20: S200 million for a 
electrolysis plant. 

• Oxirane: $400 million for ex 
pansion. 

Container handling has becom 
a major factor in seaborne trad 
and the Rotterdam region handle 
more than 13 million containers ■ 
year. Plans are being made to en 
large the facilities, and toward th 
end of the 1980s the number □ 
containers handled is expected it 
be at least two million. 

Since 1945, the Port of Rotter 
dam Authority has invested mon 
than SI billion in the harbor area 
for building bridges, roads, tun 
nels. quays, piers, terminals and st 
on. Plans have been made to built 
additional essential facilities cost 
ing a further SI billion, at curren 
prices, by the year 2010. 
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Whatputsa 
domestic bank among 
the worlds top50? 


S ince Rabobank seems to 
be a mainly domestic bank, that* 
needs some explanation: Rabo- 
bank is a co-operative banking 
organization with 3,100 offices 
in the Netherlands. Therefore 
on-the-spot services are 
available in every pan of the 
country. 

By providing 90% of all 
loans to the Dutch agricultural 
sector, Rabobank is the largest 
source of credit to the domestic 
green sector. And plays a key 
role in agribusiness finance. • 

Of all Dutch exports 25% 
consist of agricultural products. 
The importance of agribusiness 
for Dutch foreign trade gives 
Rabobank an extensive and 
up-to-date knowledge of inter- 
national trade finance. 

One third of all Dutch ' 
companies conduct their finan- 
cial business through Kabo- ■ 
bank. More than 40% of all 
Dutch savings are entrusted to 
Rabobank. 

Wth total assets of more 
than 110 billion Dutch guilders 
(approx. US S 45 billion) RafcK> 
bank ranks among the 50 largest 
banks in the world. 


A dditional strength is deri- 
ved from the membership in the 
Unico Banking Group, in which 


billion and 36,000 offices. 

I f you agree that both 


Rabobank works together with 5 domestic and international 
other major European co-opera- business, depend on attention to 
tive banks. As agroup these banks small detail, we’d like to meet 
have total assets of US $ 360 you.. . and help. 



... ® Rembrandt country is Rabobank country. The country where traditions 

llion) Kao<> 0 f excellence continue to flourish. 

the 50 largest 

Rabobank Nederland, International Division, Catharijnesingel 30, 

3511 GB Utrecht, the Netherlands. Telex 40200. 

Branch Office New York, 245 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10167, 

United States of America. Telex 424337. 

Representative Office Frankfurt, Friedrich-Ebert-AnJage 2-14, 

D-6000 Frankfurt am Main 1, West Germany. Telex 413873. 

Rabobank Q 

Rembrandt country is Rabobank country 


Since 1st November: 
open for 

commercial banking activities. 


Bank Mees&Hope/ London is open as a full branch 


JBMHf 


And operates from new premises: 
Princes House, 95 Gresham Street, 
London EC2V 7NA, 
Telephone 606-4022, Telex 886563. 


BANKMEES & HOPE NV 


Licensed deposit-taker. 
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Amsterdam: City 
Of Rapid Change 
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A MSTERDAM When J.F. 

de Lange of the Amsterdam 
City Association said “a good 
businessman never cries about last 
year” he demonstrated the para- 
doxical strength of the people of 
the City. Although Amster dam, 
Steeped in four centuries of trad- 
ing. is one of the oldest modern 
business centers in the world, the 
people seem to profit from their 
history without dwelling on it 
. Even along the city’s 
where offices are housed in 17th- 
peatury architecture, there is little 
lime for nostalgia. Amsterdam 
look like a museum of the 
. but its social and econo mi c 
fe shifts with frenetic speed and 
_ Burgomaster Wan Polak 
[plained: **11115 is a city under- 
very rapid change, whereas 
: coming as tourists here 
they are coming to a very 
let city. 

Amsterdam's population has be- 
nrigratoxy. Every year about 
.000 people leave and 30,000 
.ile move in. The result is not 
ly 140,000 fewer people than in 
(1968 but also a very unusual dem- 
ographic composition. The middle 
— the middle class and the middle- 
‘ged — has left the old narrow 
louses and confining «maU for 
nore space. 

They have been replaced by a 
ess affluent mixture of immig rants 
ind youth. In addition to a high 
alio of elderly people, there are 
wo universities and 19 percent of 
he population are registered stu- 
Lents. 

These unusual demographics 
lave created unusual maricet pat- 
ents. For example, the cin e ma in 
Amsterdam has declined about 20 
lercent, while live theater is flour- 

<hing 

The once fashionable shopping' 
Insets such as Kalverstraat have 
wen taken over by “the jeans 
rade." Retailers have either adapt- 
ri with a less expensive, younger 
ine of merchandise, moved or 
gone out of business. 

New, more up-market 
ireas have sprung up away' 
he center m Bmtenveldert and 
\msierdam Zuid or in the adjoin- 
ng but separate town of Amstel- 
reen or in further away communi- 
ies such as HHvemun to the east 
md Heestede to tile west 

Another factor is mvellatie — a 
Dutch word that means bringing 
rverything to the same middle 
eveL Hus was the goal of the 
Dutch socialist experiment of the 
u960s until 1976. One result has 
been an increase in the mass mar- 
ket because Dutch youth and poor 
are guaranteed a minimum level of 


income by the state. Amsterdam 
retailers who have abandoned the 
elite market that still flourishes in 
cities with greater income disparity 
such as Paris and embraced the 
mass market have done wdL 
As the fourth largest tourist at- 
traction in Europe, Amsterdam re- 
ceives more than four million, tour- 
ists annually. A large percentage of 
the tourists are young, hence an in- 
crease in the □amber' of cheaper 
hotels and restaurants, fast-food 
outlets, bars and pubs. 

Obviously there is money in this 
trade. Tourism annually brings the 
city $222 million and provides di- 
rectly and: indirectly 25,000 jobs. It 
also saves some declining tradi- 
tional industries such as diamonds 
by direct sales to tour groups. 

Business and government do not 
hide the fact that the 6,000 prosti- 
tutes who picturesquely pose in 
windows along some or the city’s 
oldest canals provide an important 
tourist attraction. As long as pros- 
titution is kept from spreading into 
adjacent commercial districts, Am- 
sterdamers — especially those in 
tourism — wish mis famous local 
enterprise wdL 

Industry, particularly older in- 
dustries. has not been thriving. 
The port, which is connected to the 
sea by the North Sea <^an»i, is suf- 
fering from European economic 
ailments. The once prosperous 
shipyards are in a severe decline, 
despite a recent boost from con- 
tracts for North Sea oil prqjects. 

The recent decision to dose 
down the Mobil refinery at the 
port does not r ep re s en t a major 
job loss, but was termed by P.Y. 
Hondius of the Amsterdam Indus- 
try Association (ATV) as “a psy- 
chological blow." 

The port itself handles about 
4,000 ships annually with 20 mil- 
lion tons of freight. Rotterdam is 
now the largest prat in the world, 
and Amsterdam can no longer 
compete. 

The port’s warehouse business 
also is declining because there is 
more trading on paper and less ac- 
tual shipping of commodities. 
Timber merchants who used to be 
a major warehouse client now 
avoid costly stockpiling. On the 
other hand, the city remains a ma- 
jor cocoa center and 20 percent of 
the world's cocoa production pass- 
es through Amster dam 
WhSe the city has had its share 
of bankruptcies and closings, in- 
ducting the dosing this year of a 
Ford plant, some industries are 
healthy. They are mainly small 
companies. According to Gty 
Hall, 27,000 of (he 2&000 compa- 
nies in Amsterdam have fewer 
than 50 employees. The tity cm- 


Eating in City of Youth: Fast, Inexpensive 


A MSTERDAM -—The first i m p res si on, noting 
that at least half the streets in Amsterdam 
are lined with restaurants of every imaginable na- 
tionality. is that this is a great eating dty. Bat 
because Amsterdam has become a dty of youth, it 
is a place for bars and pubs, snacks and the' inex- 
. pensive. 

Furthermore, the prosaic Dutch cuisine is for 
homes and not great restaurants. Almost entirely 
cooked on top of the stove; it is a hearty, wanning, 
Nordic cuisine, featuring hot and fitting soups. 


If you want to go Dutch because you are there, 
there is nothing better or more authentic than the 
raw, cooked or smoked herring, mussds, ed and 
luackereL It is available in many bars, as an appet- 
izer in restaurants, and ou paper plates or on a 
rail, broodfe,p om fish markers and delicatessens 
everywhere in town. After the herring season 
opens in early spring, small hening wagons sell at 
street comers. 

There are a few quiet, charmiTig restaurants 
with well-prepared dishes in warm, enticing sett- 
ings. They are expensive and their .wine lists are 
sometimes unconscionably high priced. Their 
cooking is usually rooted in Dutch products but. 
in true Dutch style, they do not hesitate to borrow 
from the Belgians and French. 

There is smoked fish, brown bread, platters of 
young Westland vegetables, well-- finished 
with justly famous sweet Dutch butter, pastries 
with sweet northern cream and chocolate, which 


the Dutch have been trading for c e nturi e s, and a 
wide variety of game with traditional s eas on in gs, 
such as juniper berries. 

Two places for good (Siring are Le Palais, 
Ledsestraat 65, and Restaurant ’t Swarte Shaep 
(The Black Sheep), Kortc Lddsedwarstraat 24. Le 
-Palais has a young staff and a modem sense of 
chic informality. The Black Sheep, on the other 
hand, is an did institution lodged with decorum in 
the beautiful dark wooden serang of a 1687 house. 

In the vast choice of foreign restaurants, there 
are ft lot of mediocre tamales and mimAm* mnra- 
’sakas. A few restaurants ran, as much for 
their charm as their food, such as Centra, Lange 
Niezd 29. in the heart of the red light district This 
lively bar and restaurant is one rathe most Span- 
ish north of the Pyr en e es , an 
enhanced by the dozens of 
the bar. 

Food from the former colony, Indonesia, has 
become a local specialty. The star riiptqfe/ is a 
meal of 12 to 20 small rashes, most of whn± tom 
out to be not particularly well seasoned or cooked 
— * such curiosities as green beans unfortunately 
overcooked in coconut mjiy or inddectable meat 
in an overpo w ering sauce. 

For the curious, Sama Sebo ou the newly fash- 
ionable P.C. Hoofstraat (27) is a cozy pleasant 
place wilt abetter riijstqfel than the famous, over- 
done Bali on LeidsestraaL Reservations are need- 
ed. 

— MARK J. KURLANSKY 


Third World Aid Viewed by 
And Government as ‘Co: 




phasizes small businesses in an ef- 
fort to fight unemployment, which, 
at 10 percent, is slightly less than 
the national average. 

The Amsterdam printing busi- 
ness employs 1 l,000people and is 
supported not only by a flourish- 
ing advertising business but also 
by 166 publishers with .a refuta- 
tion fra quality and die ability to 

pub lish in almost any major lan. 
<maw» 

U U 

Amsterdam was ori ginally a 
trading center and it has rapidly 
replaced declining manufacturing 
activity with services. ^ 

The Amsterdam Canfectie Cen^ 
trum is a 58,000-square-yard 
(48,500-square-meter) center for 
the ready-to-wear clothing indus- 
try. The center has been mutated 
in other dries in chiding Brussels, 
Paris and Zurich. It was originally 
planned as a center for Amster- 
dam clothing manufacturers. But 
as cheaper foreign competition be- 
gan to eKmnmffl local manufactur- 
ers, the Canfectie Centrum became 
a trade center instead. The Am- 
sterdam clothing business imports 
six times its 1965 rate and has 
tripled its exports. 

Amsterdam always has been a 
financial center. It has the world’s 
first stock e xchange; today listing 
more American companies than 
any other exchange in Europe. The 
European Options Exchange has 
grown rapidly since it opened in 
1978. 

In 1970 there were only four for- 
eign banks registered in the 
Netherlands. Today there are 37, 
with 32 of them headquartered in 


Amsterdam. As the finandal cen- 
ter grows, related services are 
growing also, including insurance. 
Brokerage, advertising and public 
relations. 

The 17th-century houses that 
were built for merchants along the 
wnai* have provided the office 
space for these services up until 
now. There are 7,000 protected 
monuments in ^ center. But, ilka 
the middle-class families, services 
are moving away from the center 
in search of more space and free- 
dom to build. They are moving to 
the south or new development 
areas where there are modem 
roads and parking facilities. 

Even two of the major hospitals 
merged to move into a suburban 
medical center to gel more space. 

In spite of a glut on office space 
in parts of the center, there is a 
waiting list to get into the Canfec- 
tie Centrum in the south. A new 
World Trade Center is under con- 
struction on the periphery of the 
dty and the NMB bank has invest- 
ed $69 million in building a new 
complex on the outskirts. New 
areas are bringing up along the 

way that is to encircle the dty oy 
1987. The AmRo (Amsterdam 
Rotterdam) Bank has new head- 
quarters in Sloterdijk, along a new 
rail line scheduled for completion 
in 1985 from the Central Station to 
new areas. 

Scfaiphol Airport, with its sys- 
tem of privately owned bonded 
warehouses, has made Amsterdam 
an important distribution center, 
attracting many foreign compa- 


nies. Goods may be stored indefi- 
nitely in these warehouses without 
paying European duties until they 
leave the zone. 

More than half of the 120 Japa- 
nese fir m* in the Netherlands are 
based in Amsterdam, a distribu- 
tion center fra companies such as 
Canon. Ricoh, Yamaha Motor, 
Mitsubishi Auto and Nikon.- 

With the combined attractions 
of a duty-free zone and highly 
drill **! labor force, Amsterdam is 
becoming a computer and elec- 
tronics center. IBM, Honeywell 
Bull and NCR are among the com- 
panies located in the dty. 

While some of the large foreign 
companies only have one-man of- 
fices or a distribution facility in 
the airport area, others have in- 
vested more deeply. IBM Neder- 
land. with the help of a $78-mfllion 
i nvest m ent from the pare nt com- 
pany, showed a S44-nrilIion profit 
in 1981. They employ 6J)00 people 
in the Schiphol area. 

The influx at activity on the 
outskirts of the dty does not mean 
that the center is dying or being 
relegated to tourism. Most Dutch 
companies, especially hanks, bro- 
kerage firms and other financial 
services, prefer to maintain an off- 
ice along the «>n«ls for receiving 
clients. 

Mr. de I.angc s u mm ed up the 
fast pace erf Amsterdam’s commer- 
cial life: “So we are losing and we 
are gaining . It depends on how old 
you are and what your view of the 
world is." 

— MARK J. KURLANSKY 


a remedy for Third Work! poverty, they made a 
pledge -at the United Nations to raise their officia l 
development assistance to a mhnmuxn of 0.7 percent 
of rbeir respective gross national products. The 
Netherlands rs one of the few countries that has kept 
theprotmse. 

The Dutch have steadily enlarged their aid and de- 
velopment spending, so that by last year they were 
spending a larger pan of their gross national product 
— 1:08 percent — on government Third World pro- 
grams than any country in the world. Only three other 
countries, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, have kept 
the 0.7-percent pledge. The 1981 average was 0.35 
percent. The United States was toward the bottom of 
the list with.0.2 percent. 

The Dutch commitment transcends political par- 
ties. It began under the socialist government of Joop 
den UyL has continued unswervingly under the cen- 
ter-right and center-left governments erf Andries van 
Agt and is expected to continue under the new gov- 
ernment. V 

One of the primary reasons is that it is extremely 
popular with the Dutch public. Ferdinand van Dam. 
m an interview shortly before he left his Foreign Min- 
istry prat this month as deputy director general for 
international cooperation to take up duties in Wash- 
ington as an executive director of the World Bank, 
said that the idea of aid in the Netherlands is on a 
“moralistic and religious footing.” 

“France is much more motivated by k eepi n g cul- 
ture and trade alive," Mr. van Dam said. “Then you 
[the French public] begin to ask if it is worthwhile. 
That is never asked here. You don’t even have to 
show results. It is the offer that is important.” 

WhSe the Americans and French tend to talk open- 
ly about aid as a means of securing spheres of influ- 
ence and opening markets, the Dutch, in a firm Cal- 
vinist time, insist that their aid is. first and foremost 
a moral commitment. The "ffMai communique fra 
1983, Netherlands Development Cooperation Policy, 
states that the first major dement of development 
philosophy is “deep moral considerations.”- The sec- 
ond element is that disparity between rich and poor is 
a threat to “lasting peace. Only third is a vaguely 
worded statement that it is “m the interests of the rich 
nations.” 

The amount of aid will increase in 1983 as it does 
every year, because it is not calculated on the UN 
scale of percentage of gross national product. Instead, 
the Dutch have made a long-tom policy of devoting 
1.5 percent of the net national income to Third World 
aid and development. 

The bulk erf tins money is concentrated on 13 “tar- 
get" countries, as well as Surinam, the former colony 
of Dutch Guiana, which is guaranteed development 
money under its decolonization treaty. This list was 
formed through a number- of factors. Indonesia is the 
only former colony of the targeted 13 countries. Need 
is a main consideration, although the need fra direct 
food aid in Upper Volta had to Tie measured differ- 
ently from the need for technology and investment in 
Indta. 

An attempt is made to target countries that have a 
policy of redistributing wealth in an equitable man- 
ner. There is an a ttemp t to further equal rights for 
women and tinman rights is also a waited criterion. 
Although the Foreign Ministry claims to want to 
avoid the politicization of the development policy, fhe 
risk of this is inevitable. 

Human rights is a particularly sensitive area. It is 
against policy to use aid as a weapon against human 
rights violations but the government says it is obligat- 
ed to respond to “the most flagrant violations." Aid 
to Chile was cut off after the 1973 military coup 
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d’etat Uganda was also cut 
Amin. 

Cuba was one of the targi 
center-right coalition of Mr. 
cialists in The Hague govern 
strong undercurrent 10 dton 
the issue of aid os apolitical 
stepped Inf the new dcvelopi 
nig. Mr. de Konig believed i 
tries was too long for the N 
necessary expertise and ch 
that were envisaged with eae 
Peru and Tunisia were’ drop 
less needy. 

Apart from the target lid 
areas, such as the sub-Saha 
priority for direct food aid. T 
is under consideration. Rax 
directed at Zimbabwe and Ni 

India receives more Dutch 
geted country, about $96 mill! 
meat wtib broadened cultural 
began in 1981. It involves nu 
nancing projects with Dutch 
will finance up to rate-third 
by Dutch or Indian companic 
if the project is deemed “relev 
merit policy." Even greater go 1 
is possible if the project is sic 
low profit potential. ■£ . . 

Dutch development policy re&a.Bcavily on interna- 
tional organizations and is a stiwgsupporter of such 
groups as the United Nations Children's Fund, the 
UN High Commission for Rcfugbds, the World Bank 
and the International Devdopn»iK Association. The 
Netherlands was among the oifthliics that swiftly 
pledged additional funds to mafcKfcp the shortfall in 
funds for the IDA after the Rcsgm administration's 
decision this year to reduce U.S. participation. 

Although tie Dutch are iisudSt raw cagcx to criti- 
cize the United States, there is grainng irritation over 
President Ronald Reagan's Thir$ Wond policy. Mr. 
van Dam said. “It is a policy that is very much a 
hindrance and frustration." 

He Hwitwrf that he was reassured on a trip to 
Washington in the summer of 1981 that the United 
States intended to keep marteis open to developing 
countries, support international -development organ- 
izations such as the IDA and concentrate aid on the 
poorest nations. He said that the United States has 
since “changed its mind" on all of these points. 

“They are not really concentrating on the poor," he 
said. “It is going to Egypt and Israel and countries 
where they nave military bases." 

The Dutch are determined to maintain their devel- 
opment policy with or without tbrar Infer allies, and 
in spite of a deteriorating economic' efimate. which 
has caused them to borrow heavfly lo finance their 
own deficit. The official 1983 development policy 
statement says, “The Netherlands should not seek to 
solve its problems by passing them on to weaker 
members of the world community" 

However, with budget cutting hi 1 the air. develop- 
ment insiders fear more of what they see as pirating 
of their budget fra non development projects, as hop- 
last year when money was needed to help 
in the Netherlands. 

U about who receives 


There may also be some 
the aid. There is a groutin g tendency to favor impov- 
erished black Africa and to back away from what Mr. 
van Dam called “politically aggressive countries." 
particularly Arab. The Duttin stiffl begrudge the Arab 
countries their unsuccessful attempt to boycott the 
Netherlands in 1973 for its support of Israel 

— MARK J. KURLANSKY 
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TAKE A SNOOZE TO 
ISOUTH EAST ASIAI 


galley and toilet and offers mostly enough room to stretch : 
out crossways. - :■ 

So the business passenger gets the ease be pays for 


Though we can’t shorten the flight we can do a lot to shorten the 
jtime it seems to take. 

! We do our best to help you really relax on board, 

j ~ V\fe have less seats in our first class, 18 instead of the more 

jusual 26, luxurious Skysleepers in which you can stretch out completely 
bnd still leave room for other passengers to pass without disturbance, 
as well as a lounge for inflight conferences or just for get-togethers. 
i Our business class is not separated from tourist class by a mere 
fcurtain. It comprises the complete upperdeck, has its own stewardesses, 


a stereo channel with lullaby music and a wide choice 'of 
’nightcaps’. No vyonder, our passengers tend to do a lot of dozing, 
drowsing, snoozing and slumbering. T ■. T ; 

And while they're awake, we keep them entertained ■; 
with all kinds of stereo music, films, newspapers and magazines, excellent 
meals (not forgetting our exquisite Indonesian rijsttafel), distinguished 
wines, and a choice array of other drinks and titbits, served v$h the warm 
courtesy and individual attention you might expect from our# 

Indonesian stewardesses. It isn’t easy to turjra long distancilghtinto ~ 
"dream trip”, but we sure do our best 
to help you dream the miles away. 
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EUROBONDS 

By CARL GEWIRTZ 


Bankas Fear Flood of Issues 
May Surpass Market Capacity 

P L WS "7 New issues flooded into the Eurobond market last week, 
with 51 billion worth of bonds — about half of the total current 
calendar — launched on Thursday twirl Friday. 

By week’s aid, bankers were fearful that the volume was more 
the market could handle and the terms were becoming less attractive. 
The Federal Reserve’s failure to cut its discount rate, ashad been widely 
forecast, win be ap added negative when trading opens Monday 
The boom appeared to catch everybody by surprise. After languishing 
for the previous two weeks, the market explooed fonownJgtheUii! 
ejection. Analysts were unsure wheth e r the positive reap onw here reflect- 
ed relief that the Democrats failed to score impressively or joy that the 
guns the Democrats did make in the House would force President 
Ronald Reagan to temper his cconomicpolicies. 

Whatever the reason, there was no doubting that investors want dol- 
lar-den ominated bonds. Evidence 


r-i 

b 


uturj 


that the U.S. economy is still in re- 
cession has investors convinced 
that dollar interest rates must de- 
cline further and. that coupons on 
offer now represent a last ch aivre 
to lock into such , relatively high 
yields. 

This view is obviously not 
shared by corporate treasurers, 
who raced to fill the demand. The 
European buying panic once again 
r- ‘dropped the cost of floating new 
"i-i- issues here below the cost of what 
'V> any of the borrowers could have 
hoped to pay in New York. As a 
tt*. result, the calendar was top-heavy 
with quality U.S. corporate issues 
o. . 5 — a favorite for European, partic- 
• : ulariy Swiss, investors. 

Especially noteworthy about the 


Eurobond Yields 

For WMk EmU Nov. 3 

InH Inst. la. term US* iis< % 

Imt Ians term, USS...... MJ» % 

incL madlumlwm, us* 1439% 

Cans meffhim term UM% 

French 1r. medium term- 1&82% 

Int*! Inst, la term yen. Ut % 

ECU medium term 12A5% 

EUA Iona term 1204 % 

Inti Inst. It* term FLx 1085% 

F Lx long term 1096 % 

CBkniolwdbr It* Laxmnbourv Stock Exchange 

Market Turnover 

For WMk Ended Nov. 5 
(MflHen* of UJ. Daltors] 


Cedei • 
Euradear 


Total 
7J1U 
1319 WJ 


owt 

1X321.2 


6600 


. current demand is that investors appear to be indifferent to the length of 
. the maturities. Only weeks ago. the rage was for eight-year paper. ^Now, 

*• • investors are gobbling 10- and 12-year bonds. Japan Air linns, in an 

LV '\ admittedly small issue fa currency swap into yen), and the World w»wtr 
for $100 mflHon, were able to float 15-year issues —-a maturity span the 


_ market had given np for obsolete. 

' For all of the market’s apparent exhilaration, the effervescence 
• - ’ appeared to contain a large element of speculation. The balk of tbe new 

„ . dollar issues are offered on a delayed- or partial-payment baas. ' 

1 Purchasers of Bank of America’s SlOO-mOlkm bond — J - — 



7 'percent immediate cash outlay with ttw remainder ri»n » in 
7 * General Electric Credit blended the delayed- and partial-payment for- 
■ mpla by requiring an initial payment of 14% perc en t on Jan. 5 and tbe 
7 remainder next July. . 

~ For Du Pont, which increased its offering to SI 50 nriffion from the 

- intially indicated SlOO mQlion, Export Development Coip. of Qmnrin^ 

- General Foods and the two World Bank issues, payment is set for Janu- 
aiy. 

Speculative Edge 

- The theory behind this is simple enough- Co mmi tt in g now for pay- 
ment later aHows investors to speculate that bonds bought now will cany 
higher coupons than bonds to be offered next year. In addition, for 

. _ investors having to seQ their local currency to buy dollars, the later 
payment allows them- to hope that they can effect the foreign wfitiwip*. 

; operation at lower cost if the dollar declines from its current peak, 
against all other currencies. 

j Orion Royal Bank has estimated that SI.S billion will be available for 
investment in January through repayment of principal or payment of 
interest on outstanding issues. Fond managers and individuals who 
know they will have money to inve st t he n can commit those funds now - 

- and obtain bonds bearing coupons that may no longer be available then. 

- Tbe same is true for payments later next year. 

This speculative appeal Ins some bankers worried about how well 
* placed these new issues are. Will the paper come flooding onto the 

- market when payment dates arrive? And if coupon levels have not 
-changed significantly will the flood — if it is a flood — be absorbed or 
will it drown the market? 

The coupons offered on all erf these issues are aggressive. In mast 
cases, U.S. government paper that can be bought today offer higher 
; yields than tbesc new issues -—meaning that these Eurobonds are attrac- 

- The most aggressively priced issue was^Gulf Oil’s SlOt^mfllioxi, 12- 
.. : year bond. A number of banks bid for the deal and Marin Lynch won. 

-bearing a coupon erf- 10% percent and priced at 99% the bands yield 
. . 1033 percent — a notch below what 10-year US. Treasury paper is 

S for. The payment date is Dec. 1, which dramatics any of tbe 
itive appeal inherent in roost of the other issues. 

' Bankers also wonder who win join Marin in op-managing the deal 
Officials at two of the four other investment banks who had bid for the 
.^business note that Gulf invites competitive bids and does not award 
“ ■‘brownie” points for losing bidders joining the winner in helping to 
market the issue. This raises the question of who betides Merrill has an 
interest in trying to sdl an issue priced well below the cur rent market 
One of the more surprising developments last wteek was the roaring 
success of the convertible issue for Northern Telecom, tbe Canadian- 
hased manufacturer of telecommuxucatious eq uipm ent. Given the boom 
in stock prices in recent weeks, end the fact that Northern Telecom is 
now trading at $63 — within a shade of the record, high set eariier this 
week — lope might have suggested that no one wraila be interested in 
buying bonds co n vert i ble into stock at a price that u expected to be set 
at 18 percent (raised from the initially indicated 15 percent) over its 
current level 

Logical or not, the $50 million erf 15-year bondSjpriced at par, were 
changing luwriy oq a when-issued basis of 101%. Toe structure of the. 
deal helped. Investors collect a 7-percent coupon semi-annually, but 
more important, if they are unhappy and tbe stock does not perform as 
hoped, holders can redeem the bonds at a pr e mi u m mice of $1200 for 
every SIQOO face-valued certificate at the end of the fifth year. 

By exercising this put option, an investor would' live earned the 
equivalent erf 10.43 percent a year. 

With fads what they are xn this market, with Northern Telecom so 
successful and with share prices At record levels, treasurers are expected 
to jump at the chance to sell new stock at a guaranteed 18-percent 
premitim over current levels and bankers forecast an impending flood of 
convertible bonds.. 

In the Deutsche mark sector, bankers set a calendar to run through the 
end of the year totaling 236 billion DM — an amount that many com- 
plain is loo big for the market to absorb given the current demand for 
the mark as anmvestinent currency. 

ThaL, of course, could change as all economists — American as well as 
European — agree that the dollar is overvalued. On the other hand, 
economists have been saying that fra- quite some time and the dollar has 
continued rising. 

The first of the new offerings was a 1 5Q-miTIion-P M issue fra the 
Asian Development Bank, priced at 99 and bearing a coupon of 8 % 
percent. The 10-year bonds were quoted at 97% for a yield of 8.63 per- 
cent. 

Dealers complained bitterly about lead manager Deutsche Bank's 


such as tbe European Investment Bank and die Coastal ot Eu- 
rope rather than tbe outstanding ADB issues in the secondary market, 
These yield 9 percent' 'Deutsche Bank maintains those yields are not 
representative, the premiums paid fra high coupon braids like the 
\DB’s 9%s or 10s are limited from rising by investor resistance to paying 
■pore for a bend than its facc.value. 

Dealers were also groaning that the 7% percent coupon an Bayer’s 
ISO-mQlion DM private placement was also too low. 

Set fra this week are issues fra Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Aeroport 
le Paris, United Technologies and Sumitomo. 

International Herald Tribtme . 


EDA Investments Cancels Dividend, 
Announces Trading Halt to Continue 
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HONG KONG — EDA Invest- 
ments has cancelled its interim div- 
dend of 23 Hong Kong cents per 
[hare announced last month end 
rading in its shares and warrants 
vul continue to be suspended, the 
*°P en y company said Saturday. ■ 
In a statement issued by mer- 
aant bankers Schroders A 
-bartered, EDA said proposals to 


protect the interests of the compa- 
ny’s lenders and ensure EDA con- 
tinues as an independent company 
have been confirmed by a substan- 
tial majority of lenders. EDA and 
a number of banks appointed 
Schroders A Chartered to restruc- 
ture EDA’s driits. 

EDA said same creditors have 
adewt fra more time to obtain ap- 
proval for the plan. 



Chrysler Strike Reveals 
Divisions Within Union 
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Workers on factory floor at Goodyear Tire & Rubber’s plant in Uitenhage, Sooth Africa. 

U.S. Firms in S. Africa Grow 

As Reagan Seeks Belter Ties, Investment Quietly Jumps 


Nov York Tones Serna 

JOHANNESBURG — When 
EX Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
opened a marketing office hare in 
January, it did so with, barely a 
pegj- 

The company’s decision to avoid 
publicizing its move is not surpris- 
ing, considering tbe strong anti- 
apartheid lobby in the united 

But these days Du Pont is hard- 
ly alone among U.S. corporations 
and banks expanding operations in 
South Africa. The value of U.S. in- 
vestments in this country rose 13 3 
percent in 1981, to $2.63 billion, 
according to the U.S. Commerce 
Department. Most of the increase- 
consisted of higher retained earn- 
ings in subsidiaries, but about S51 
million was accounted for by infu- 
sions of money from abroad. 

“The business had grown to the 
point where we felt we couldn’t ig- 
nore it,” said Ian Edwards, mana- 
ger of the local Du Pont subtidi- 
ary. Although he added that Du 
Pont derided it “could live with 
the political flak," the office was 
set up "in a fairly low-key way.” 

There is little doubt, however, 
that the interest of U.S. companies 
in South Africa would have been 
more mated were it not for Wash- 
ington's current policy of “con- 
structive enga geme nt" toward this 
country. “Tilings certainly have 
improved under the Reagan Ad- 
ministration,” said Clark Else, di- 


rector of the American Chamber 
of Commerce in South Africa. 

Some 250 U.S. companies with 
subsidiaries and affiliates in South 
Africa account for about one-fifth 
ot total foreign investment there. 
Tbe companies are heavily repre- 
sented in such industries as mo- 
tors, pharmaceuticals, oil, chemi- 
cals, minin g and con str u cti on 

it. 

ITS. banks were among the 
main targets of the divestment ef- 
fort that began in the United 
States in the late 1970s. At the 
tinift, many banks i«nfd state- 
ments saying they would not lend 
to the South African government 
in the future, and almost all were 
extremely discreet in their dealings 
with South Africa. 

Kidder. Peabody International, 
an investment banking concern, 
dosed its Johannesburg office 
when the campaign against U.S. 
banks was at its height five years 
ago. But like Morgan Stanley and 
Bryth Easlman Paine Webber, it 
has allowed its name to be pub- 
lished as one of the backers of a 
recent bond issue by the Johannes- 
burg municipality. 

Several U.S. banks have even 
begun lending again to the South 
African government, albeit in a 
circuitous way. Nedbank, a South 
African-owned group, raised S200 
nfillj on earlier this year fra the 
government, and a sizable amexmt 
of it came from U.S. hanks that 


Paris to Start Drawing 
On Its $4-BiUion Loan 


By Cad Gewirtz 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Banks received notice 
last week that France will begin 
drawing on its recently signed $4- 
billion Eurocredit on Monday. 

Contrary to expectations, only 
$600 million will be drawn initial- 
ly. France, from the outset, an- 
nounced that no less than one- 
tirird of the loan would be used. 

SYNDICATED LOANS 

Under the loan agreement, it has 
six months to do this. 

The stated purpose of the loan is 
to defend the franc on the foreign 
exchange market. While the franc 
is currently valued at d record 7X6 
agains t the dollar, all other Euro- 
pean currencies have weakened 
against tbe dollar as wdL As a re- 
sult, the franc has been stable 
a gains t the other major currencies 
forming the European Monetary 
System and France is under no 
pressure to use the loan. 

In. Italy, the stat e tdeoo mnmn i - 
cations agency SIP-SI LT is in the 
market fra $50 million. Pricing on 
this seven-year loan is exclusively 
over the London interbank rate — 
a half-point oyer Libor fra the first 
four years and % pant over for 


ree years, 
sweetened with a front-end fee 
totaling % percent 

However, lenders are not being 
offered the option of pricing over 
the prime rate of UJS. banks. This 
win be reserved for an upcoming 
transaction fra Ferro vie deflo Sta- 
to. The state railway’s $200 million 
will ran for six years and carry a 
margin of % point over the prime 
rate. Lehman Brothers Knhn Loeb 
wfll organize this operation — 
much to the distress of commercial 
bank lenders who resent invest- 
ment banks marketing loans in 
which they take absolutely no 
stake. 

In Asia, borrowing rates are be- 
ginning to firm for South Korea. 
In competition with Indonesia and 
Malaysia, South Korea earlier this 
ytar was able to force down its 
loan costs to a split %- % j>oint 
over Libor. But with Sooth Korea 
having to devote much more of its 
export income to financing its debt 
than either of those other two bor- 
rowers, its credit standing in a 
market that is increasingly c red i t 
conscious has slipped. 

As a result, Korean Develop- 
ment Bank w31 be tapping the 

(Continued on Page 17, CoL 1) 


CURRENCY RATES 


Interba nk exchange rates for Nov. 5, excluding bank service charges. 
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tly nervous about 
to the South Afri- 


were 
lending 
cans. 

Some high-ranking trade offi- 
cials have visited Sooth Africa in 
tbe past year, and U.S. diplomats 
have become noticeably more ac- 
tive in promoting commercial l<nv< 
between the two countries. They 
have urged U.S. investors to give 
more publicity to community- 
based projects, such as schools for 
blacks, which some U.S. compa- 
nies have aided. 

.Encouragement has mlrew more 
tangible forms as well The Reagan 
White House has eased President 
Jimmy Carter’s 1978 prohibition 
on the supply of U.S. equipment 
and technology to ‘'sensitive’’ 
South African customers : — the de- 
fense force, police, atomic energy 
and black administration authori- 
ties. Military equipment is the only 
item still covered oy the ban. 

Guarantees by the Export-Im- 
port Bank on the financing of U.S. 
exports to South Africa are expect- 
ed to be resumed soon, following a 
five-and-a-half-year suspension. 
Tbe guarantees depend on certifi- 
cation by the State Department 
that the South African customer 
applies nondiscrinrinatory labor 
practices. 

During the Carter administra- 
tion, Pretoria stopped visits by 
U.S. diplomats to local companies 

(Continued on Page 17, CoL 8 ) 


las Angeles Times Service 

TORONTO — The strike Friday 
by almost 10,000 workers at six 
Chrysler plants- in Canada seemed 
certain to cause tension between 
tbe Canadian and U.S branches of 
the United Auto Workers. 

As well, the strike poses serious 
problems for Chrysler because the 
Canadian plants manufacture vans 
and large rear-wheel drive cars, 
which are considered Chryslefs 
most profitable vehicles. 

On top of that, a plant in Ajax, 
near Toronto, makes the interior 
trim that is used in all Chrysler 
cars. When stocks of trim run out, 
Chrysler could be /raced to dose 
its plants in the United States. 
Chrysler Chairman Lee A. Jacocca 
has warned that a strike “will crip- 
ple the company and, perhaps, 
ruin it." 

UAW President Douglas Fraser 
also is known to fear that a strike 
could seriously hurt the financially 
troubled company. “It is safe to 
say that it is testing the bonds of 
international solidarity,” an aide 
to Mr. Fraser said in Detroit. 

Under a pact signed by the gov- 
ernments Of Canada and i>>r. Unit-, 
ed States, tbe auto operations of 
the two countries are integrated. 
As a result, a Chrysler spokesman 
in Detroit said, the Canadian 
strike would cause layoffs Monday 
in tbe United States. 

There was a stark difference in 
the way the leaders of the U.S. and 
Canadian branches of the UAW 
handled the results of their negoti- 
ations with Chrysler. The uJ>. 
workers, after failing to get a real 
increase in wages from Chrysler in 
negotiations several weeks ago, 
agreed to postpone talks on a new 
contract until January. 

The Canadian autoworkers 
refused to wait The onion’s union 
bargaining council called 
Chrysler’s proposal insulting, and 
has has insirterf that Chrysler, 
which reported a profit of $266 
million in the first ninp months of 
tbe year, is making enough money 
now to increase the wages of the 
Canadian Chrysler workers by 
three Canadian dollars an hour so 
that they would earn the same as 
Ford and General Motors workers 
in Canada. 

But Chrysler officials, insisting 
that the company is actually losing 
money on the manufacture and 
sale of cars alone, say that they can 
not afford do so. 

Robert White, president of the 


Canadian UAW, told reporters: 
“Chrysler Corporation is at the 
crossroads. They have paid the 
banks, they have paid suppliers, 
and they nave to make up their 
minds to 'spend more money on 
workers.” 

This was the first time that 
Chrysler has had to bargain sepa- 
rately with the Canadian lw aneh of 
the UAW. In the past, one con- 


ne ps 

tract was negotiated with the inter- 
national union as a whole. But the 
Canadian UAW decided to bar- 
gain separately this time because 
the leaders believed that they had 
been forced in the past to go along 
with concessions made to Chrysler 
by the U.S. leaders of the union. 

Mr. White also has pointed out 
that the Canadian Chrysler work- 
ers. because of the diminished val- 
ue of the Canadian dollar, are ac- 
tually earning less money than 
their U.S. counterparts at a time 
when the Canadian inflation rate 
is twice the U.S. rate. 

The wages of both U.S. and 
Canadian employees of Chrysler 


were frozen in 1979 as part of an 
agreement that was s condition for 
loan guarantees authorized by the 
UJS. Congress. The Canadian au- 
toworkers were obviously annoyed 
then that their wage levels were 
being set by U.S. government, and 
those feelings were exacerbated by 
the falling value of the Canadian 
dollar. 

The average wage of a Chrysler 
assembly worker in both countries, 
fra example, is $9.07 an hour. But 
in Canada, that sum is the equiva- 
lent of less than $7.50 in U.S. cur- 


rency. 

Met 


lean while, the UAW said Sat- 
urday in Detroit that Mr. Fraser is 
suspending activities as a member 
of Chrysler’s board. 

UAW officials said Fraser noti- 
fied Mr. Iacocca that he was leav- 
ing the board “until our current 
collective bargaining disputes in 
Canada and the UJS. are resolved 
... to avoid confusing or jeopard- 
izing the principle of worker repre- 
sentation embodied in the board 
seat." 


Bonn Coalition Plans 
4-Billion-DM Tax Cut 


mark 


Roam 

BONN — Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl’s government will reduce tax- 
es by up to four billion Deutsche 
irks ($1 .55 billion) annually be- 
in 1984, Finance Minister 
Stoltenberg said Sunday. 

In a radio interview, Mr. Stol- 
tenberg said the tax relief plans 
would be prepared by the new cen- 
ter-right government if it wins the 
genera] election scheduled for 
March. 

“These win total up to four bil- 
lion marks annuall y by today’s es- 
timates," he said. Bui he dm not 
specify what form the tax conces- 
sions would take. 

To replace losses in income from 
the tax reductions, tbe government 
would impose a 1 -percent increase 
in sales taxes, to 14percent. This 
measure is iudiided m next year's 
253.8-biHion-DM budget That 
budget provides for 5.65 billion 
DM in increased revenue and 
spending cuts; 

Mr. Stoltenberg also said the 
cabinet was planning to require 
persons earning high incomes to 
make loans to the government 


This, he said, would be used to re- 
lieve the tax burden of small busi- 
nesses and to boost investment 

Economic analysts have wel- 
comed government plans to im- 
prove conditions for investment 
consolidate budget finances, and 
curb welfare benefits. 

But they have criticized the in- 
crease in the sales tax and plans to 
stimulate the flagging building in- 
dustry with bridging loans to 
would-be homeowners. Mr. Stol- 
tenberg, however, said initial reac- 
tions in the construction sector 
showed an increase in private de- 
mand. 

The minister, who has based his 
budget p lanning so far on a fore- 
cast of a real 1.5 -percent increase 
in the growth rate, also expressed 
optimism that 1983 would bring 
fust signs of an economic revival. 
But analysts say there wfll be no 
real economic growth next year. 

Mr. Stoltenberg said a further 
dramatic increase in unemploy- 
ment could force the government 
to revise its borrowing targets up- 
ward. 
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Samho International Company Limited 

US$ 20,000,000 

Syndicated Multi-Purpose Facility 
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A1 Bahrain Arab African Bank (E.C.) 

“AL BAAB” 

Provided by 

A1 Bahrain Arab African Bank (E.C.) 

“AL BAAB” 

Arab African International Bank 
(Cairo) 

Bank Bumiputra Malaysia Berhad 
Bank of Baroda , 

Bank of Oman Ltd 

Union de Banques Arabes et Francaises 
U.B.A.F. Bahrain Branch 
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NEW EUROBOND ISSUES 


Expectation of Rate Fall Continues 




Borrower 


Bonk of America Overseas Fin. 

Canadian Wheat Board 
Chuo Trust & Banking 


Coca Cola Int'i Finance 
DuPont Overseas Capital 

Bf Aquitaine 

. Export Development Corp. 
General Sectric Credit Fin. 


; General Foods lnt‘! Fin. 

Gulf Oil 

Japan Airlines 

Korea First Bank 

•Midland Int'i Fin. Services 
Northern Telecom Int'i 


UBS Finance 

Warner Lambert Int'i Fin. 

World Bank 
World Bank 


• Nederland. Middenstandbjc 
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• .. * • New Zealand Forest Products 
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Yield 
At Offer 


10% . First callable at 101 in 1988. 25% payable 

on subscription and balance in Sept. 1983. 

11.35 first callable at 101 in 1987. 

— Over Ubor for first 4 veers, then % aver 
Libor for lest year. Redeemable of par at 
the end of the fourth year. Floating rate 
certificates of deposit. 

1 0% 25% payable on subscription and balance in 

June 1983. Nan-callable. 

11% first callable at 10016 m 1990. Paytfcle 
January 18, 1983. Increased from $100 

minion. . 

1 2 Noivcn liable. 

10% No»caUable. Payable Janucry 1 7, 1 983. 

10.10 first cdkible at 10116 in 1987. 14)5% 

payable January 5, 1983 and balance in 

July 1983. 

10.57 first callable at 100 Mr in 1992. Payable 

January 26, 1983. 

10.33 First callable oMOOK in 1992. Payable 

December 1. 

11 ‘ Non<dlable. Sinking fund to start in 1993 
to produce 13J>-yr average fife. 

— Over Libor. In denominations of $500,000. 
Floating rate certificates of deposit. 

11% Norxn Sable. 

7 * semi-annually. Convertible at an 

anticipated 18% premium. Redeemable at 
120 in 1987 at hoWera' option.-. 

— Price to be set Nov. 9. Sinking fund to start 
in 1986 to produce 7-yr .average life. First 
callable ot 10116 in 7990. 20% payable on 
subscription and balance in February 1983. 

10% Increased from. $100 miGon. 

1 0.46 First callable at 101 16 in 1987. Payable in 

February 1983. 

1 0% Payable in January 1983. 

11% Payable m Janucry 1983. 
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By Michael Quint 

New yarb Times Soviet 

NEW YORK — Although many 
economists were erpectice a 
modest decline in the level of the 
U.S. money supply, a $2.7-biUion 
increase in the M-l measure of the 
basic money supply was not 
enough of » shock to credit market 
participants to significantly change 
the widespread expectation (hat in- 
terest rates will fall in coming 
weeks. 

“It’s in comprehensible that 
these is any underlying strength in 
M-l. given ihe declines in business 

U.S .CREDIT MARKETS 

loan demands and the sluggish 
economy," said Elliott Platt, an 
economist at the Donaldson, Luf- 
kin & Janette Securities Corp. 
“The economic recovery is still a 
forecast, not a fact" 

In the credit markets, prices fell 
and yields rose slightly for Treas- 
ury securities after the Fed's an- 
nouncement late Friday. 

Most or the price decline was a 
reversal of gpms that had occurred 
minutes before the money supply 
announcement for the week ended 
Oct. 27, as traders speculated that 
the Fed was also about to an- 
nounce a reduction in the 
rate. The current discount rate, 
which the Fed charges on loans to 


financial institutions, was lowered 
to 9% percent on Oct 8 and since 
then speculation about another re- 
duction has been widespread. 

Expectations that the next major 
change in short-term interest rates 
will be down, not up, were rein- 
forced, analysts said, by data 
showing that the Fed is continuing 
to be tolerant of the rapid money 
supply growth in recent weeks, al- 
though loan demand at commer- 
cial banks is falling with the weak 
economy. 

The Fed has provided the bank- 
ing system with such an ample 
supply of reserves, funds that 
banks are required to hold on de- 
posit with the Fed, that in the lat- 
est week the b anking system actu- 
ally had $522 million more in 
reserves than were required for 
their given level of deposits, while 
borrowings from the Fed averaged 
only $190 million. 

Declining demand for short- 
term credit from businesses also 
reinforced the expectations of 
many traders that interest rates 
will decline. The latest Fed data 
show that, in the week ended Oct. 
27, loans to businesses by large 
commercial banks across the coun- 
try fell by 5943 million while busi- 
nesses reduced their borrowings in 
the commercial paper market by 
an additional $1.76 trillion . 

In the market for Treasury secu- 


rities, prices fell enough so that by 
the end of the day Treasury bill 
rates were higher by about a tenth 
of a percentage pram, with three- 
and six-month issues bid at rates 
of 7.81 percent and 8.34 percent, 
respectively. 

in (he note market, the newly 
auctioned 9J4 percent issue due in 
1985 was offesed at 99 19-32 to 
yield Ml percent, down % point 
from its nigh. The 10% percent 
notes due in 1992 were offered late 
Friday at 99 30-32 to yield 10-51 
percent, down from 100% earlier 
that afternoon. 

In advance of Tuesday's sale of 
S3 billion of new 30-year bonds, 
dealers offered the bonds on a 
when-issued basis to yield 1034 
percent, a slightly higher yield 
than the 10.28 percent that pre- 
vailed before the Fed began an- 
nouncing the new banking and 
money supply data. 
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S. Africa Gets 
New Backing 

(Continued from Page 15) 
to verify replies to questionnaires 
But the visits were resumed this 
year, and the first report, on a 
small, high-technology company, 
has been submitted to Washing- 
ton. 

The increase in investment in 
South Africa is largely the result of 
lucrative business opportunities. 
Die South African economy grew 
by 8 percent in 1980 and by 43 
percent last year. It is heading into 
recession, but some sectors are still 

growing rap idly.- 

The state-controlled Electricity 
Supply Commission is building six 
3,600-megawau power stations 
and is one of the hugest buyers of 
power generating equipment in the 
world. 

Expansions in the paper and 
pulp industry have attracted U3. 
businesses. 

Nonetheless, some companies 
still balk at the political cost of 
large investments. 

The prospect of growing racial 
violence in South Africa and its 
economic downturn are. likely to 
make U3. businessmen cautious 
about committing money to the 
country. Echoing the views of oth- 
ers. Mr. Edwards said, “The major 
detraction is the political risk." 


9% 

17-563 Purchase fund to start in 


France to Begin Drawing on $4-Billion Loan 


WiM 


(Continued from Page 15) 
market for only $300 mtiUou, 

: down from the $500 milH nn^t had 
' initially indicated it would be seek- 
: ing. Tne loan will be for eight 
; years, down from the 10-year ma- 

• turity Sooth Korea had recently 
' succeeded in obtaining. 

On $200 million of this loan, 
lenders will be paid half a point 
over Libor. On the remaining $100 
million, interest win be set at 20 
, basis points (100 equals one per- 
centage point) over the prime rate. 

( If the prime rale exceeds the rate 
| for 90-day certificates of deposit 
' bv 125 . basis points, the CD rate_ 
becomes the base. 

In Malaysia. Esso Production 
Malaysia is arranging a $400-mil- 

■ lion, 10-year project loan with 
. banks having close ties to Esso. Be- 
; cause repayment will be related to 

revenues from Esso’s share of pro- 
; duction from four offshore pro- 
; duction platforms being financed 
’ by the money, interest will be set. 

• at a split 4- 5#- 34-pain t over Li- 
, bor. 

. Australia's CRA is raising $150 
1 million for five years among a re- 
; stricied syndicate of relationship 
. banks. Interest is understood to be 

■ at y» point over Libor. 

From North America, United II- 
vlunhnating Co. is seeking $50 rail- 

• lion, offering a margin of *4 point 
- over Libor for the first five years 
1 and ’/» paint over Ubor for the fi- 
nal two years. The Connecticut- 
based electric utility is paying a 
commitment Fee of -H percent- and 

, .a front-end fee of % percent. 

■ Bnufl Raised Deficit Funds 

. Brazil raised a significant 
. amount of money to finance its 
1982 balance of payments deficit 
when the central hank president 


Carlos Langoni. visited New York 
late in October, Reuters quoted a 
bank spokesman as saying last 
week in Brasilia. 

“This money was. the anticipa- 
tion of foods already contracted 
and which would have been dis- 
bursed towards the end of the year 
or at the start of 1983," the spokes- 
man said Wednesday. 

Mr. Langoni, meanwhile, said 
he intends to raise more funds 
when he visits Europe this week. 
He plans to spend Monday and 
Tuesday in London, Wednesday in 
Frankfurt, Thursday in Zurich and ' 
Jriday in Paris. . 

. Brazil was negotiating the antici- 
pation of disbursements with its 


Fed Sees Decline 
1 bi Debt of Poor 

. ' Roam 

NEW YORK — The current 
account deficit of the less devel- 
oped countries should shrink to 
$60 billion in 1983, from an es- 
timated $75 billion in 1982, the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New 
York said in its autumn review. 

It said the projections as- 
sume that bank fending to these 
countries will grow by $25 bil- 
lion to $35 billion in 1982 and 
1983. down between 15 and 40 
percent from the average 
growth rates' of the preceding 
three years. 

Bank lending at the midpoint 
of this range, along with some 
increase m official lending and 
a greater drawdown of assets 
by develop ing countries, would 
finance the deficits, it said. 


mqjor creditor banks, Mr. Langoni 
said. He said that during his trip to 
Europe this week, the money need- 
ed to fund Brazil's balance of pay- 
ments deficit for this year should 
be guaranteed. Private economists 
have estimated that Brazil needed 
to borrow $4 billion to $4.5 billion 
from October to December to 
Finance the defidu 

■ Venezuela Syndication Begins 

Orion Royal Bank has begun 

syndicating a $560 milboji medi- 
um-term credit for Inavi, the sec- 
ond public agency to seek refi- 
nancing under terms proposed by 
Venezuela's finance minister, Luis 
Ugueto last month, Reuters quot- 
ed banking sources as saying 
Thursday in Caracas. 

A SI 60-nrillion. 30-day bridging 
credit was taken up by all banks 
participating in the original one- 
year credit, which feu due on 
Wednesday. The bridging credit 
had a 1 -percent margin over Libor. 

Syndication is continuing on a 
$525-miIlion, two-tiered, five-year 
credit for the urban development 
agency. Fondur, which went to 
market in late October. The bank- 
ing sources estimated that commit- 
ments for around 70 percent of the 
credit have been received so far. 
There have been some withdrawals 
by Japanese hanks, but a major 
U.S. bank that had not taken pan 
in the original Fondur credits has 
added $30 million in new money. 

■ Study of Cuba Concluded 

Government banking experts 

from France, Sweden, Italy, Spain 
and Japan have finished a study of 
Cuba’s economy and will present 
recommendations to a meeting in 
Paris of representatives of 16 of 
Cuba's creditor countries, Reuters 
quoted a top West European dip- 


lomat as saying Thursday in Ha- 
vana. 

In September, Cuba’s national 
bank asked creditors for a three- 
year moratorium on repayment of 
$13 billion in debts that fall due 
between this year and 1985. The 
Cubans asked for 10 years follow- 
ing the moratorium to pay off the 
debt in fulL 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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Caisse rationale des autoroutes 

Dfls 75,000.000 
Fixed Rate Term Loan 

'Guaranteed by the Republic of France 


Arranged by 

Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. 
Banque NMB-Interunion S JV. 


October J982 



NEW ISSUE 


These Debentures having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

U.S. $75,000,000 

Southern California Edison 
Finance Company N.V. 

(Incorporated with limited liabiBty in the Netherlands Antilles) 

11%% Guaranteed Debentures Due 1990 

Unconditionally guaranteed as to payment of 
principal, premium, if any, and interest by 


NOVEMBER 1982 
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Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc. 


Southern California Edison Company 

(Incorporated In California) 

Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Basque Paribas County Bank Limited 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein Credit Lyonnais Dresdner Bank Aktiengesellschaft 
Kredietbank LTCB International Limited Smith Barney, Harris Upham & Co. 

Imrmatte ml Group Incorporated 

Society Generate de Banque S. A. Swiss Bank Corporation International Limited 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) Limited 


S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 


Amro Iat et wfln—1 
LMnd 

Bora del Gotlardo 


Badte Ha lsey Sto rt Shields 
Bmdt Outride Switzerland (CL) 


JMSos Bier Interna tioaal 


Bank Gatzwfller, Km, Bcogener (Overseas) 


has acquired through merger 


Campbell Taggart, Inc. 


. Leffini Je-lsrael Group 


Bank MeesA Hope NV 


Bank of Tokyo International 


Banca Commer d ale ItaH—a 
Bank Lea International Ltd. 


Bankers Trast International 


Banque Arabe et hdentationale dlimstfasenieat (BAJJL) 


Banque Bndtdfes Lambert &A. 


Baaqne G&frakt da Lnxexnbonrg SA. 

Usoqwt Ptfds da Ge sflon Bantflw 
ires 

B a yeris elieTa nri nrtwi ik Qrozottrale 
Besfiner Handek- and Frankfurter Bank 
Ckese Manhattan Capital Mnkete Groap 


Banjse Internationale- i Luxembourg SLA. 


Banqoe Worms 
Bsjeriscbe Yereasbank 


Bating Brothers & Go^ 


Bangne Francaiu do Commerce Exteriev 
Banqnc Populaire Sotise S^A. Luxembourg 
Baytriscbe Hypotfeekcn- tmd Wedsd-Bank 
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Tin • undersigned assisted in the negotiations and acted as financial advisor to 
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Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


HandcHiank N.W. (Overseas) 


Hffl Sannd & Co. 


GenossensAaftficte Zerttrs Thank AG Cinuentrak tmd Bank der BstemSdwehen Sparkassen Goldman Sachs litfwMtfaml Carp. 

Tian AUBfMhcMt 

Ilm hrosBank . H tn d cfahank N.W. (Overseas) Hostscbe L an de shan k HID SannieJ A Co. ■ The Hongkong Bank Cronp 

u— « . u-m ' -Girozentrale- u— / 

E. F. Hutton Unatioaal be. IBJItfenmlimd Kidder, Peabody Iidcnktioaal Kk&mm, Benson 

IUU LMM iujLi 

Kuwait Foreign Trading CoatractiBg A Jnrestmad Co, (SAX.) Kotfiir Iafetnatioaa] Investment Co. uA. Knwab InvestmsU Company (SJLK.) 


Hcsstscbc Landesbattk 
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E. F. Hutton I^eraaticaal lac. 


IBJ Irienmtional 


Kidder, Peabody International 


November & 1982 


Lazird Brothers & C©_ Lazatd FHrcs « Ge Lehman Brothers Kidm Loch Llovds Bank International 

LtM lurwM.lK. 1 inM 

Lombard Odier htteraatioml SA. ManafacfanCT Hanorcr Merrill Lynch International A Co, Samuel Montagu & Cb. 

«■■!! fllOlt ium 

Morgan Grenf ell ft Co. Morgan Guaranty Ltd Morgan Stanley International The NTkko Securities Ol, (Enrope) Ltd. 

Nornma International NonEc Bank PLC Orion Roya l Bank Osterrekhettbe Linderhank Pittet lmenmtioul Ltd. 

PSexsoa, HeJdriog A FJersoo N.V. SaJonron Brothers International Scandiunan Bank . SchrSder, MBncbnwyer, Heegst & Go. 


Plenon, HeUriag A PJenoo N.V. 
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Lehman Brothers Kite Loth 

l. u r tl fl. ln. 

Merrill Lynch Imenmtioiial A Co, 


J.Ehmy Schroder Wag A Co. 
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Weatdantachn T anrtesfaank Qraamtrale 


Sodfed CCntrale de Ban qn o 
Verband SchnezeriKber Kantonaftankca 


Deaa Witter Reynolds Overseas Ltd. 


Standard Chartered Merdmm BiA 


Veretar nod Westbank 


Wood Gandy 


StraiBS, TnrnbnO & Co. 
J- VontobeJ & Co. 
Yamaldd Itnonational (Europe) 
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Northern Trust Cor jxwatkxi 

announces the evening erf 

NtMlhern Trust Bankot Florida. 

A distinguished financial services 
institution designed to meet 
todays international banking needs. 

Northern Trust Corporation has announced the opening of 
Northern Ttust Bank of Florida in Miami, a new corporate affiliate 
of The Northern Ttust Company of Chicago. 

This is the second Northern Ttust bank to be opened in Florida. Earlier 
this year the Northern Ttust Bank of Florida/Sarasota was established. 

And in early 1983, Northern Trust banks will become operational in 
Naples and Palm Beach. 

In forming Northern Ttust Bank of Florida, we have merged the 
international expertise of Northern Ttust Interamerican Bank, a 
Miami Edge Act bank, and the distinctive, personalized service of 
Security Trust Company in Miami, long recognized for pre-eminence 
in trust and asset management services. The result is a financial 
services institution with expertise in personal, commercial, trust, and 
international banking services. 

We invite you to contact us, at your earliest convenience, to get 
acquainted with Northern TVust Bank of Florida and to learn —first- 
hand —how our uncompromising tradition of quality can benefit you. 

For more information on how we can be of service to you, contact 
Northern Thist Bank of Florida, 700 Brickell Avenue, Miami, Florida 
33131. Or in London contact Jeffrey F. Ruzicka, The Northern TVust 
Company London Branch, 38 Lombard Street. 
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The more you want your bank to do, 
the more you need the Northern. 
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Northern Ihist Bank of Florida 

A wholly owned subsidiary of Northern Trust Corporation, Chicago. Member F.D.I.C. . 
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International Bond Prices - Week of Nov. 4 
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When trading opportunities knock, the Geobankers 
have the banking netwoik to open doors for you 
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From Rotterdam to New York to 
Yokohama, the world’s ports report an 
increase in goods coming in and going 
out More and more companies, it seems, 
are expanding their horizons from 
domestic to global markets. 

When oceans separate you from 
trading partners, you can conquer the 
distance through your local Geobanking 
connection. Geobanking*. It’s the synonym 
for worldwide banking at Manufacturers 
Hanover, a major G.S. bank with $55 billion 
in assets. 

How to feel right at home, 
thousands of miles from home. 

With Manufacturers Hanover as your 
export/import bank, you can work with 
buyers or sellers anywhere in the world 
through safe, reliable and efficient banking 
channels. Call on the Geobankers, and 
you’ll have access to one of the most 
extensive banking networks of all: over 100 
Manufacturers. Hanover offices, subsidiaries 
and affiliates in over 40 countries, plus 
nearly 5,000 correspondent banks in the 
CI.S. and more than 130 other countries 

When you’re ready, we’re ready. 

Delays in Letter of Credit transactions 
and collections can be costly by denying 
you prompt payment for exported goods 


or timely access to imported merchandise. 

At Manufacturers Hanover, we have 
the systems in place to expedite proces- 
sing of Letters of Credit And we have the 
people, too, with specialized skills in pro- 
cessing the required documents swiftly 
and accurately. 

Also, the international recognition of 
the Manufacturers Hanover name on your 
Letter of Credit helps assure acceptability 
and prompt servicing. 

Sorting out the possibilities. 

The opportunities that exist in foreign 
trade extend to small and medium-sized 
companies as well as large multinational 
corporations. 

Toward that end, we offer you a 
complete line of services. We can arrange 
the type of financing that suits your 
needs best— from a Letter of Credit to 
short-term financing. Vfe’ll advise you re- 
garding available government programs. 
And, as a leader in foreign exchange 
trading, we can often get you the test 
rates for your spot and forward currency 
transactions. 

So when trading opportunities knock, 
talk to the Geobankers of Manufacturers 
Hanover. They can open doors by putting 
their total global commitment to work 
for you. 



Ato-sw) J * 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 

The banking source. Worldwide. 

Headquarters: 350 Park Avenue, New York, MY. 10022 ■ 


In Europe and Scandinavia: Athens, Barcelona, Brussels. Bucharest. Duesseldorf, Edinburgh, Frankfort, Guernsey, Hamburg. Hannover, Lisbon, London, Luxembourg, Madrid, Manchester, Milan. Munich, Oslo, Paris, Rome, Stockholm, Zurich 

. mr A total of 100 Geobonking offices in more lhan 40 countries around the world. 
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We are pleased to announce 
the formation of 

A. P. Papamarkou & Company, Inc. 

Member National Association of Securities Dealers 

Suite 4300 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, New York 10112 
(212) 974-3100 
Telex: 621040 

Our business is cleared through 

Bear, Steams & Co. 

55 Water Street 

New York, New York 10041 

(212) 952-5000 

Amsterdam 22+081/Ceneva (022) 28-82-83/Hong Kong 5-272-2544' 
London (441) 588-5251/Paris 359-87-16 
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New Issue All nf these bonds having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter ol record only. November 1982 ■ 

The Council of Europe Resettlement Fund 

ffi \ \ 1 / “\ ^° r ^ at * ona * and Over-Population in Europe 

(sWwi Fonds de Reetablissement du Conseil de I'Europe 

pour ies Refugies Nationaux et les Excedents de Population en Europe . 
Strasbourg/Paris 

DM 125,000,000 

8V4 % Bearer Bonds of 1982 (88-92) 


Berliner Handels- und Frankfurter Bank 


In today’s volatile business environment, you need connections to 
get ahead. And Bank of America’s Investment Banking Group can help 
you make them. 

Our vast global network and global expertise, plus our multi- 
currency finance experience, give us a worldwide presence few banks 
can match. And give us ready access to world financial markets, both ' 
public and private. 

The connections we’ve built over the years, and all over the 
world, can be an important advantage for you. 

As advisors, we have the expertise to guide you knowledgeably 
through complex project financings. We also advise corporations on 
mergers, acquisitions, or divestitures." As financial specialists, we can 
arrange syndicated loans of all types. We structure, manage and distri- 
bute Eurobond issues. We’re a leader in private placements. We have 
an extensive, experienced leasing operation. And we can tap the lull 
resources of Bank of America to create unique funding packages com- 
bining investment banking and commercial banking instruments. 

Whether you need capital or just capital ideas, it pays to have the 
right connections. To find out how to make them, call vour Bank of 
America Account Officer, or our investment banking specialists in 
London, (01 ) 236 5266. It’s the first connection to your future 
connections, all over the world. 

Look to the Leader.™ 


BANKof AMERICA 



Allgemeine Elsassische 
Bankgesellschaft 

Bayerische Landesbank 
Cirozentrale 

Bankhaus Gebruder Bethmann 
Delbriick & Co 


Deutsche Cirozentrale 
-Deutsche Korhmunalbank- 

Hessische Landesbank 
-Girozentrale- 

Merck, Finck & Co. . 

Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Cie. 

M. M. Warburg-Brinckmann. 
Wirtz & Co. 


Abu Dhabi Investment Company 

Banca del Cottardo 

Banque Internationale 
ei Luxembourg 5. A. 

Creditanstalt- BankVerein 

The Industrial Bank of Japan 
(Luxembourg) S.A. 


Bank fur Gemejnwirtschaft 
Aktiengesellscha’ft 

Bayerische Vereinsbank 
Aktrengesellschaft 

Commerzbank 
A k tie ngesellscha ft 

Deutsche Bank 
Aktiengeselischaft 

Dresdner Bank 
Aktiengesellschaft 

Bankhaus Hermann Lampe 
kommanditgeseilschaft 

B. Metzler seel. Sohn & Co. 

Trrnkaus & Burkhardt 

Westdeutsche Landesbank 
Girozentrale 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 
Banque Bruxelles Lambert S.A. 
Banque Nationale de Paris 

Daiwa Europe Limited 

Kredietbank International Croup 


Pierson, Heldring & Pierson N.V. Soci6te Generate 


Bayerische Hypotheken-. und V . 

Wechsel-Bank 

Aktiengesellschaft 

■ Berliner Bank - 

Aktiengesellschaft 

Richard Daus & Co., Bankers 
DG BANK 

Deutsche Genossenschaftsbank 

Georg Hauck & Sohn Bankiers 
Kommanditgesellschaft auf Aktien . 

Landesbank Rheinland-Pfalz- 
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By Ralph Bernstein 

The Assodmtd Prea 

SWARTHMORE. Pennsylvania 
— Having a team bidding for a 
football title would be a matter of 
great pride on most U.S. college 
campuses, but some folks at 
Swartkmore College would just as 
soon forget iL 

Swarthmore, in the NCAA’s Di- 
vision 01, has won eight straight 
games and 14 of its last IS. it 12- 
10 victory over Western Maryland 
on Saturday gave it at least a share 
of the Mid-Atlantic Conference 
Southern Division title. With a 7-0 
divisional record. Swarthmore wifl 
play Widen a - for the title next 
week old. 

Still, controversy swirls around 
Coach Jim Lapinskf s team. 

Team members have refused to 
wear the college insignia on their 
helmets. “1 told them, if s your pre- 
rogative,*’ Lapinski said. “You 
want to do it. it’s fine with me.” 
Tbe squad is angry over what it 
considers an unnecessary review at 
the school of the football program 
last year. 

The crux of it is that Lapinski 
must deal with a certain segment 
of die college population that finds 
a winning football team disgrace- 
ful. 

According to one college spokes- 
man the vocal minority believes 
that the football team's success 
spoils the Swarthmore inwy as 
one of the country’s leading aca- 
demic institutions. 

But Dave Smoyer, athletic direc- 


tor. and T -a pindri both are inclined 
to overlook that viewpoint. “It’s 
part of the campus, not the 
whole," Smoyer said. “Football is 
one of the important things on this 
campus. It’s just that no one si ng le 
activity can dominate here. There 
are too many conflicting activities 
fighting for people’s time.” 

Both Snuryer and I jpiwci-i point 
out that football plavers must 
score 1,100 and U00 on college 
boards — about 200 points higher 
than the average.' 

There are no athletic scholar- 
ships at Swarthmore. There is 
some fi n an c ial aid. but it goes to 
students of all departments. 
Swarthmore has only 39 players on 
its squad. They constantly switch 
positions to fill voids caused by in- . 
juries. 

One player this season played 
four gomes under an assumed 
name because he did not want his 
parents to know he was playing 
football Kevin Lagasse played un- 
der the name of Rockwell Thisby. 

M 1 had (be role of Thisby in bur 
Shakespeare class when we were 
studying l A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. I just borrowed his 
name." He made ig> ‘Rockwell.’ 

Lapinski has a linebacker who is 
an accomplished pianist He wears 
extra heavy padding in practice to 
avoid bruising his Hands 

Swarthmore this season has 
beaten Moravian, Lebanon Valley, 
Johns Hopkins, Dickinson, Gettys- 
burg, Upsala, Ursinus and West- 
ern Maryland; Widener remains. 


All are NCAA Division III 
schools. 

“On paper," says Lapinski. "wc 
don’t over-personnel anyone. 
These ore kids of great emotion 
with a desire to win and excel.” _ 

Swarthmore has scored 150 
points and allowed only 44 in its 
eight games. It has allowed two of- 
fensive touchdowns in the last 39 
quarters. 

Lapinski likes to idl one story 
about his squad. 


“We went to play Gettysburg 
last year with 34 kids” Two of them 
were kickers. They had a squad of 
96. We had seven injuries in the 
game. One kid passed out after the 
game. We won. 16-7." 

It wasn't always that way. 
Swarthmore lost 34 straight games 
between 1971 and Nov. 1, 1975. 
But everybody on campus loved 
the team.' Swarthmore was known 
hack then strictly for its academic 
side. 


U.S. College Football Standings 


PACIFIC-10 CONFERENCE 

CMfetane. AU Go mu 
WLTPtaOPWLTPtsOP. 
ATI*. Si, 5 8 8 117 46 9 0 0 2J1 79 

W o atwwn 5 10 185 TUB 810296136 

Soul h. Col 4 1 D 169 45 6 2 0 21S69 

UCLA 9 1 I 160 94 7 1 1 317163 

ArUono 3 1 1 150103 521235140 

Stanford 33 0 184165 S * 0 373234 

California 2 * 0 76175 5 * 0 161 199 

WoslLSt. 1 3 1 84134 2 6 1 132201 

OnOonSI. 06 1 78227 0 8 1 98289 

OrMon 0 6 0 53 169 OBI 81210 

BIG TEN CONFERENCE 

CMhik* Ml On me* 
WLTPtiOPWLTPtlOP 
Mlcflhwn . 700 221 81 730 2*5 135 

On 10 St. 5 1 0 179 78 6 3 0217149 

Iowa 4 2 0 118101 5 4 0 149176 

Illinois 5 3 0 225171 6 4 0 269201 

Wisconsin 4 3 0 173 143 5 4 0 235221 

Indiana 8 4 0 159 157 4 S 0 1B3195 

Purdue 3 4 0 155 19* 3 6 0 1 S3 259 

Nrttiwstm 2 6 0 134306 3 7 0 178339 

Mlnmnota I 6 0 14201 3 6 0 340245 

MJctiSt. 1 6 0 133175 1 0 0 158211 


Dun 1 2 2 98 91 4 3 2 177145 

St. 1 22 98161 242 162201 

St. T 3 1 71 77 4 4 1 tni» 

os 1 3 1 69167 2 S 2 137 232 

two 0 4 1 77176 1 7 1 122265 

ATLANTIC COAST CONFERENCE 


Maryland 

Ctwraan 

Duka 

»LCan>llno 
tJ.Cora.St. 
Virginia 
wk-Form 
Go. Teeti 


Penn 

Harvard 

prlnatian 

Dart moult, 

Yale 

Brown 


Caafsrwia: 
WLTPtsOP 
4 0 0 155 83 
4 0 0 151 56 
2 2 0 133 141 
2 2 0 102 63 
23 0 9QI1S 
1 3 0 6414} 
0 5 0 91 186 
0 0 0 0 0 


AU Gams 

WLTPtsOP 

7 2 0 286 161 
6 1 I 220 102 
5 4 0 26B2S2 
5 38245 88 
5 4 0 182198 
26 0 166227 
3 6 0 176256 
5 4 0 1762*2 


IVY LEAGUE 

Conference All Gaines 
WLTPtsOP WLTPtSOP 
41013783 620 198 148 
4 1 0. 125 58 620 193106 
3 3 0 115 125 3 5 0 183227 
3 2 0 105109 3 5 0 154199 
2 3 0 113112 3 5 0 153163 
2 3 0 100 126 4 4 0 153 185 



SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 

Columbia 

1 4 8 133 184 

1 7 0 189 320 


Hints rence 

All domes 

Cornell 

1 4 8 W7 138 

2 6 0 153176 


WLTPtsOP WLTPtsOP 







SMU 

6 0 0 176 16 

9 0 0 2*6 113 

MAJOR INDEPENDENTS 



Arkonsas 

4 1 0 135 36 

7 1 0 216 65 


W L 

T 

PH 

OP 

Texas 

3 1 0 128 37 

5 7 0 192 77 

Tenn.51. 

7 

0 

T 

235 

81 

Texas Tech 

3 3 0 B9122 

45 0 123176 

Penn Si. 

8 

1 

0 

325 

149 

Baylor 

2 3 t 125149 

3 5 1 175217 

Florida Si. 

7 

1 

0 

308 

160 

Houston 

23 1 93176 

3 5 1 163234 

Pittsburgh 

7 

1 

0 

211 

101 

Texas A8JW 

2 3 0 121 12S 

4 4 0 23621} 

Notre Dome 

6 

l 

1 

■62 

tea 

TCU 

2 4 0 116 12S 

3 6 0 168 194 

W.Vlrglnlo 

7 

2 

0 

203 

134 

Rice 

0 6 0 71 195 

0 9 0 104298 

hoiv Cross 

7 

2 

0 

188 

111 




Boston Col. 

6 

2 

1 

313 

163 

SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 

SJWss. 

6 

3 

0 

260 

138 


Conference 

All Games 

5WLO. 

6 

3 

0 

209 

168 


WLT PH OP WLTPtsOP 

Colgate 

5 

3 

0 

177 

179 

Georgia 

50 8 M0 59 

9 0 0 2S8 101 

Vir.Tech 

5 

3 

0 

176 

79 

LSU 

4 0 1 147 65 

7 0 1 268 91 

E. Carolina 

5 

4 

0 

205 

191 

Auburn 

3 1 0 94 S3 

7 2 0 204130 

NW La 

5 

4 

0 

201 

181 

Alabama 

3 2 8 124 102 

7 2 0 366 140 

NOW 

5 

4 

0 

182 

172 

Vanderbilt 

3 2 0 107100 

5 3 0 165169 

Miami, Fla. 

5 

4 

0 

181 

137 

Tennessee 

111 73 74 

4 3 1 180 159 

Rutgers 

1 

4 

0 

157 

182 

Florida 

2 30 88133 

5 3 0 199170 

Cincinnati 

4 

4 

0 

196 

177 

MteLSi. 

0 4 8 68111 

3 6 0 198210 

Temrte 

4 

5 

0 

203 

155 

Mississippi 

0 4 0 42139 

4 5 0 181 205 

Louisville 

4 

5 

0 

1*8 

287 

Kentucky 

0 4 0 37102 

0 > 1 7*220 

W.Kntckv 

4 

5 

0 

15* 

180 




Army 

4 

5 

0 

151 

222 

BIO EIGHT CONFERENCE 

SjCorolino 

3 

6 

D 

201 

221 


Conference 

AH Games 

Tulone 

3 

6 

0 

164 

222 


WLT Pts OP WLT PH OP 

wmBJMary 

2 

7 

0 

149 

285 

Nebraska 

5 00 20S 56 

8 1 0 380 97 

Syracuse 

2 

7 

0 

146 

1«2 

Oklahoma 

5 00 M7 46 

7 2 0 231129 

Richmond 

0 

B 

0 

71 

220 

Kansas SI. 

2 2 1 75 S3 

53 1 17R1J2 

MemeiLSt. 

8 

9 

0 

98 

246 


U.S. College Football Scores 



UMed fan liSsnvdioad 

April Rim, winning tbe 31st Washn^jton, D.G, International. 

Filly April Run Easy Victor 
Over 9 in D.C. International 


Compiled bv Our Suff From Dispatches 

LAUREL, Maryland — April 
Rim, a filly representing France, 
defeated Majesty’s Prince by 6% 
lengths Saturday in the 3 1st run- 
ning .of the Washington, D.C. In- 
ternational at Laurel Race Course. 

Owned by Mrs. Bert Firestone 
and ridden by Cash Asmussen. 
April Run, a 3-5 favorite in the 
field of 10, completed the 1%-mfle 
turf event in 2:31. Thunder Pud- 
dles finished third, 4ft lengths be- 
hind Majesty’s Prince. The second 
and third finishers were U.S. rep- 
resentatives. 

Diamond Shoal and Awaasif, 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


both representing England, were 
fourth and fifth, respectively. The 
rest of the field, in order of finish: 
Royal Roberto. Sprink and Pair of 
Deuces, all of tbe United States. 
Friendswood from Italy and Hum- 
bug from Sweden. 

In last year's International, 
April Rim was second to Providen- 
tial II by a length after her jockey. 
Philippe Paquet, lost his whip wiih 
about an eighth of a mile to run. 

Tbe 4-year-old Irish-bred, who 
recently wot the Turf Classic at 
Aqueduct by 6ft lengths, is a 
strong contender for 1982 turf filly 
or mare in North America. 


BAST 

Air Forca 27. Army 9 

Alfrad 57. Rochester 7 

AiMrlcon HM.14.C.W. Pod 13 

Ainiierst 1% Trinity 7 

Boston Cot SLMSCOdWMttS 21 

Bowboin 33. Bates 14 

Connecticut II Boston U. to 

Cornell 26. Yale 20 

Dartmouth 56, Columbia 41 

Harvard 24. Hoiv Cross 17 

HofstraZ7, Fonthom 21 

LafBverte 47. Prtecrton 37 

Maine 3L New HampMro 14 

Mass. Maritime 30, Maine Maritime 12 

Now 20. SvraaiM 18 

New Haven 3L Coast Guard 21 

Northeastern 59. Cent. Connecticut 0 

Notre Done 31. PlttsOureh 16 

Penn 21.Coloate 13 

Penn St. 54. N. Carolina St 0 

Rhode Island 20. LetiWi 16 

Swarthmore 12. W. Maryland 10 

Tufts 3L CMby] 

Union 28. MkMMwrv 0 
W.VIralnta 20, Temple 17 
Williams 27. Wesleyan 24 
SOUTH 

Auburn 30, Ruhrers 7 
Brown 2X WUllom & Mary 22 
Bucknetl 21. Davidson 0 
Citadel 24. W. Coral Ino 20 
Clonuon 16. n. Carolina 13 
Duke 4L Woke Foreat 26 
Florida St. 56. 3. Carolina 26 
Forman 17. James Madison 10 
Georsto 44. Florida 0 
Georgia Tech 38. Virginia 32 
GrombHna St. 3L Alabama St. 14 
Louisiana St. 2R Alabama 10 
Loutevllla 35, iniBona SL 23 
Marshall 22. VMI 20 
Maryland 18. Miami 17 
Mississippi 45. Tulone 14 
Tenneasea 29. Memphis SL 3 
Vanderbilt 23. Kentucky « 

MIDWEST 

Bowling Green 2A Ball St. 7 
DePaww 41. oner Jin II 
E. Kentucky 34. Tennessee Tech 17 
E. Michigan 9. Kent St. 7 
Indiana K Wisconsin 17 
Kansas 24, Iowa St. 17 
Michigan 14, Illinois 10 
Missouri 3S. Colorado M 
Nebraska 481 Oklahoma SL H 


Northwestern 28. Michigan St 21 
OMo St. 35. Minnesota 10 
Oklahoma 24. Kansas SI. HI 
Purdue 14. Iowa 7 
Wl Chile St. 38. Drake 29 

SOUTHWEST 
Baylor 24. Arkansas 17 
E. Texas SL 37, Texas A&l 22 
New Mexico SL30. N. Texas SI. 19 
SMU41.Rice14 
Texas 5a Houston 0 
Texas Tech IL TCU 14 
Tulsa 59. W. Texas St. 21 

FAR WEST 
Arizona 4L Stanford 27 
Arizona St. 2a Oregon St. 16 
Brigham Young 23. Wyoming 13 
Idaho 2a Idaho SL 17 
Montana SI. 32. N. Arizona 19 
Nev.-Las Vegas 36. Colorado S>. 21 
Southern Col 42. COlHornla 0 
Utah 42. Utah SL 10 
W r nh lnoton la UCLA 7 
W as hington SLID. Oregon 3 
Weber SL 46. Nevodb- Rena 43 


CEL Standings 


EASTERN DIVISION 



w 

L 

T 

PF 

PA 

PH 

x-Tarwito 

9 

6 

1 

426 

426 

19 

y -Hamilton 

7 

7 

1 

372 

380 

15 

y-Ottawo 

5 

11 

0 

376 

462 

10 

Montreal 

3 14 0 267 

WESTERN DIVISION 

5D2 

4 

y- Winnipeg 

11 

4 

0 

<23 

328 

32 

y-Edmonton 

10 

5 

0 

498 

301 

20 

V-Cdleory 

9 

6 

1 

403 

440 

19 

BrVtshCVmb 

* 

7 

0 

449 

390 

18 

Saskotenwn 

6 

8 

1 

405 

3*0 

13 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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CAPRICE 

ESCORT SBIVICE 


IN NEW YORK 


TEL 212-737 3291. 





LONDON 

OXFO RD 5T 
BCORT SERVICE 

, m.- oi sas Mot 

LOMKJN t HEATHROW 


LONDON RI7Z 

E5CORT AGENCY 

435 9713 - 752 7132 

12 NOON - 12 MIDNIGHT 


ZURICH 

Vanessa Escort Service 

TR: 01/47 02 12-69 22 45 


AMSTERDAM 

EvHa Escort Service 


AMSTERDAM 


1EL (0) 204450?/ 646&U 


ESCORTS A GUIDES | ESCORTS & GUIDES 


• ZURICH - GENEVA • 

Omega Ejccrt Service Germany 

TEL 0049-61 03-82048 


RESTA 

LONDON 

ESCORT SBMCE 
TBL 01223 543*. 


AMSTBtDAM 


Zurich - Geneva 

Me niy e Escort A GaMg S er vi ce 
TefcOl / 361 9000 


KUNKH 

VKXJETTSOORTSBVICZ 

Tat 089/3005019 


Ga«VA-EXaLIS7VE 
Escort Service. Afternoon * Ev«ina 
. Tet 22/21 79 29 


FRENCH CONNECllON 

6eort Service. BaAimm Ionian 
Heartrow. Tet (DT}2S& AS29. 



(h+mxi dMdan lltfel 
twdlnrtiedpiayaH berth! 

Satertayl Results 
Toronto 2a Ottawa 14 
British Columbia 32. Montreal it 


More Sports 
On Page 23 
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LONDON - QCISEA OWL Escort Ser- 
51 Beauchamp Race. London 
SWl Tet 01 584 6513/2749, 4-12 pm. 


FRANKRJRT -CANDY 

EmoH Sendee Tab 55-73-10 


Geneva-Jade Domina 

Eicort Sendee. Tett Q22/31 95 09 


Etoart Sendee. (415) 331 0181 


FRANKFURT \ AMSTERDAM 


Fm ortt nwlnh l e to travel enyydiere 

0611^686482 


ELAN U.S.A. 



LONDON 

KBstSINGTON 

io sivn 

TBj 937 9136 OR 9379133 


GBCVA YLP. Service. , 
Naan to aw6*«hL Tet 41 30 35. 


PB8B ESCOCT SOVKZ. Tet Lmdaa 
(01)5890451. 


Tgfc 222940 


MOST BKUOVI M JWA08D 

evasion 

MMtwmI Beeri& Glide Service. 
Tet A4aWid 2fi1 41 42-361 43 35. 


ARISTOCATS 

L0M3ON 
Bcnrt Service 
Tet 437 4741/4742 
12 noon . eedUgfat 


ZURICH 


SOPHE QCORT 3 CUBE SB 
m.- 01/ 2026393 


_ „ ttCCArtTALS 

Etcort Servo. Cenwy 0/7851-5719. 



AUSTRIA: VSenna 060-6103-86122 

nALY: 0049-6103-86122 

Remt-Milan 

■BOUMi 0049-6103-86122 



BnlAHMAH 
but Sendee louden 
431 1767 -794 2901 


LOmON MAYFAIR 


IBs 01 5822408 


LONDON WEST 

ESCORT AGENCY 
WEST B83 3 WK1MKNV 
L09CON (01) 7473304 


Portman Escort Agency 

67 QiStern Sheet, 

London W1 

1&: 486 3724 er 486 1158 


a*NH*6ffl EXCLUSIVE Bean Ser- 
vice. Tet 1-244034. ■ 


. .. 020-436956 

A mtl e nl i en Hap»e 

WOMMfc London 01-628 7969 

anmiaccAPirAis 

Tell G er man 04103-86122 


MUMBICAN ESCORT SBMCE 

• ESCORTS NY & 

» EVERYWHERE 
YOU ARE— OR GO 
i America-TrcHisworld 
212-591-2934 
212-461-6091 
212-961-1945 

Telephone write P08 176, 
Froih^adM, NY 11365, USA 


V8HNA « HARMONY * V» Emit 
Servx*. Tet. 022442418 or 542943, 
noon to nrdpQlL 

AMSTBtDAM « ANGB. • ESCORT 

Service. Tet K22S9, Rem Airport, 
let 186164. Crecfc Car*Sroptecl 
ROME HIROPE Out Etoert & Guide 
Serrics. Tat 06/589 2604 - 589 1146 
(10 an. - 10 pm.) 

COLOGNE - BONN - MJESSBDOV 
Escort Service. Tet 0221 / 124601 
BRUSSELS. CHANTAL ESCORT Ser- 
vice. Tet 530 23 65. 

B8USSH5. DIANA ESCORT Service. 
Heate tet 64049 31. 

V*NKA - EXCLUSIVE Etoort Service. 
Tet 47.7+61. 

MADW>. ruth ESCORT SSVKX. 

Teh 242 27 92. 

MADRID UA Escort Service. Tat 
7660580- 2509472 Cre* cor*. 
VBWA ER3R£ ESCORT SERVICE. 

Tet 567B& 


■nee. Tat 0211 492605. 

MMCH STAR Escort Service. Teh 
P89) 3117909 

HAMBWGESaw SERVICE. Tit 
0® / 4105235. 

RANKRMT - WIE5RADB4-MAMZ 

Suwn Escort Service. 0411-282WB. 
KANKIURT - WBBADBI - MARIZ 
Dana Etewt Service. Tat 06190 4488. 
fWWIT SONIA ESCORT Service 
Trit 0611/686562 

FRAMOUU - PEIRA Eicon & Travel 
■ Service. Tet 0611 / 4Q2405L 
«ANKRJItT NEAR ABtPORT Escort 
Service 06171/73908. 

FRANKFURT - GUM Escort Service. 
Tet 0611 • 68420a 

U3NDON rant REUft Exert Service, 
London / Heathrow. Tet 01 7+96270. 
IOM3CM CARLTON Exdisve Male 
Escort Serveta. (Ql) 624 9425. 

Afc IOOGHT Escort Agency, West End & 
Heathrow. London (01) 74^3304 

LONDON. BIANCA Escort Service. Tet 
013523667. 

1DNDON MAOBJNE ESCORT Ser- 
nee-TetOl 451 0045. 

TO^TO CANADA Enari Service: 
CrecSr Cards. 4163635463. 

MW YORK 3 U5JL. LA VB4TUSA 
&airi Service. 212-888-1666. 
OUSgOORF/COOGNE . Doona 
Bigfch Esrort Setvice. 021 1/38 3UI 

7 * 
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CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1 -School subj. 

5 bland off 
Venezuela 

10 Soft leather 

14 Chaplin's 
widow 

15 Scented 

16 "Hallelujah, 

17 Weatherman's 
phrase 

20 Beech or oak 

21 Engineer’s 
helper ana ship 

22 Fluff? stuff 

23 Farewell to 
these, mankind 


1 The two i 

2 Where Gov. 
Ray holds sway 

3 Outstanding 
fellow 

4 Master of an 
Inn 

5 No particular 


25 Chant 

29 Graf 

29 Egypt: 1981-71 

32 jtmgie sound 

33 Adam’s ale 

34 Sportsmen’s 
«8. 

35 Weatherman’s 
phrase 

39 Follower 

40 Out of practice 

41 Locale of 
Beauvais 

42 Born 

43 Ripens 

44 Hall of Fame 

pitcher 

46 Completed 

47 Wall Sl verb 

48 Rope fiber 
51 Stziped 

55 Weatherman’s 
phrase 

58 Land measure 

59 Childlike 

60 Scholar's 
collar 

61 Endure 

62 Duo 

i quadrupled 

63 The makings of 
Adam: Gen. 

2:7 


6 Mechanical 

Tq nn 

7 Type of car 

8 Actress 

Geddes 

9 Foss 

10 Mussolini’s 
cohorts 

11 An early man 

12 Unsullied 

13 Pedro’s 
passion 


1 18 Carbon copy of 
a sort 
19 Aussie 

throwing-stick 

23 Withappro- 
pr i ateness - 

24 coral creation 

25 Author Shaw 

26 Cacophony 

27 Plume 
possessor 

28 Gives Uavorta 

29 Upto such time 
as 

30 Came up 

31 Less common 
33 More 

sagacious 

38 Tie 
37 Like the 
Pyramids 


38 Compared 
texts Critically 

44 Polecat's kin 

45 Essayist’s pen 
name 

46Pigment . 

47 Allen or Martin 

48 "Moby Dick" 

skipper 

49 Shade of bine 

50 Tourism center 
near Delhi 

51 Parmer of 
polish 

52 Start lorzonna 

53 Plato topic 
54Buckyof 

baseball 

56 Two behind em 

57 Davis from 
Lubbock, Tex. 



WEATHER 


2 ; 


HIGH 

LOW 



HIGH 

LOW 



C 

F 

C 

p 



c 

F 

C 

F 

2 " 

2 

ALGARVE 

18 

64 

14 

57 

Rain 

LONDON 

12 

54 

9 

48 

ALGIERS 

25 

TO 

20 

68 

Overcast 

LOS ANGELOS 

20 

68 

15 

» 

AMSTERDAM 

9 

48 

3 

36 

Overcast 

MADRID 

15 

St 

* 

48 


ANKARA 

a 

46 

1 

34 

Overcast 

MANILA 

30 

86 

24 

75 

2 ^ 

ATHENS 

16 

61 

10 

50 

Cloudy 

MEXICO CITY 

22 

73 

5 

41 

2 ► 

AUCKLAND 

18 

64 

16 

61 

Cloudy 

MIAMI 

34 

75 

18 

*4 

BANGKOK 

33 

»! 

34 

75 

Ckwtfy 

MILAN 

8 

46 

3 

37 

3 

BEIJING 

12 

54 

a 

46 

Cloudy 

MONTREAL 

» 

48 

2 

36 


BEIRUT 








KA. 

BELGRADE 

5 

41 

•1 

30 

Fair 

BERLIN 

6 

32 

2 

36 

Fair 

BOSTON 

10 

50 

1 

34 

Fair 

BRUSSELS 

13 

55 

3 

37 

Ovarcast 

BUCHAREST 

5 

41 

-9 

16 

Fab- 

BUDAPEST 

4 

39 

-3 

Z7 

Fair 

BUENOS AIRES 

19 

66 

12 

54 

Overcast 

CAIRO 

25 

77 

15 

59 

Fair 

CAPE TOWN 

22 

72 

12 

54 

Fair 

CASABLANCA 

21 

70 

17 

63 

Fair 

CHICAGO 

15 

59 

a 

32 

Cloudy 

COPENHAGEN 

7 

45 

4 

39 

Fair 

COSTA DEL SOL 

IB 

64 

10 

50 

Rain 

DAMASCUS 

22 

72 

12 

54 

Fair 

DUBLIN 

11 

52 

10 

50 

Ovarcast 

EDINBURGH 

11 

52 

8 

46 

Overcast 

FLORENCE 

7 

45 

0 

32 

Fair 

FRANKFURT 

7 

45 

0 

32 

Fair 

GENEVA 

9 

48 

4 

39 

Overcast 

HARARE 

29 

B4 

16 

61 

Fair 

HELSINKI 

1 

34 

1 

32 

Fair 

HONGKONG 

26 

79 

23 

73 

Overcast 

HOUSTON 

25 

77 

14 

57 

Cloudy 

ISTANBUL 

9 

48 

5 

41 

Cloudy 

JERUSALEM 

19 

66 

9 

48 

Cloudy 

LAS PALMAS 

25 

77 

16 

61 

Cloudy 

LIMA 

20 

68 

16 

61 

Cloudy 

LISBON 

16 

61 

10 

50 

Fair 


“ ~ MOSCOW • 

■I 30 Fo r MUNICH 

? “ ££ 

1 34 Fair NASSAU 

2 £ w "™ Y0,ut 

is w Fair ,, DK 

12 54 Fair 

17 63 Fair P ** CUE 

0 32 Cloudy BEYIOAVIIC 

A 39 Mr IUODE JANEIRO 

to so Rah *oum 

12 54 Fair SAOFAULd 

10 50 Overcast SEOUL 
0 46 Overcast SHANGHAI 
0 32 Fab- SINGAPORE 

0 32 Fair STOCKHOLM 

4 n overcast stonet 
16 61 Fair TAIPEI 

1 32 Fair TBLAVlV 
23 73 Overcast TOKYO 

14 57 Cloudy TUNIS 

5 41 Cloudy VENICE 

9 4 dowdy VIENNA 
16 61 Cloudy WARSAW 

16 61 Cloudy WASHINGTON 

10 50 Fair ZURICH 

Roadhm tram ttworawfous 34 hows. 


Rain 

Fair 

Shown 

Overcast 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Overcoat 

Fafr 

Ooudv 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Qaudy 

Rota 

aoudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Overcast 


«Wine is meant 

to be enjoyed, 

not analyzed to death.» 




The Herald 
Tribune’s new 
book by Jon 
Wrnroth makes 
light of wine 
snobbery — but 
sparkles, with, facts 






This quotation Is from Jon Wlnroth’s new and highly 
professional book, in which he rejects the windy 
pontifi cation so often assotiaced with wine buying, 
wine tasting and wine serving. 

Witty, chatty, and often irreverent, this is a book of 
our time. Far those who know wines and those who 
don’t, there’s much to be learned from WINE AS 
YOU LIKE IT. Order a copy today for yourself— and 
some extras while you’re at it A perfect gift, for 
friends or family. 

INTERNATIONAL 

tribune 


Wine as you fite it 

US. SIS or equivalent in any oxivcrable European currency — plus postage: 

in Europe, please add SI JO or equivalent fix each copy; outside Europe; (Sox 
add $4 t» equivalent for each copy. 

Complete and return this coupon with your cheek or money order 
co: Inremadanal Herald Tribune, Book Division, 

181 avenue Qiadcfrdc-Gzulk, 92321 NcuHly Cedes. France. 


Please send mc_ 
Name: 

Address: 

Cry and Code: 
Country: 


of WINE AS YOU LIKE IT. 


Moving? 

Make sure the Trib is there to greet you 

No matter where you’re going— in Europe, America. Africa, Asia 
or the Middle East — you can subscribe to the world’s only inter- 
national daily newspaper. 

For details and rates write: 1HT Subscription Department, 
181 avenue Charles-de-Gaulle, 92521 Neuilfy Cedex, France. Or 
phone Paris 747-12-65, exL 305. 

htetnatioual Herald Tribtne 



...I i y-U'!,: 




SORRY- EARS GET 

TRS? TOO, 'fOU KNOW., 


BOOKS 


real Mf® Hi 


UilXY H6AJ3W6 

som EAftY Ss YfcAR. 


\ Wa5LLY e&R ffcssep OS M HOJR. Aeo. 


WW' 15 

xm? 


1 HONEyXXJ <1 
HAVE TO FIX THE 
. _ SINK 


DW3W30QV0U HAVE 
TO PIXTHE 
. SINK t^- 


DIDN'T SOU HEAR 
ME ? > ' 





(TV 


VcbvdJi. 


'-(Sri 


SURE I DID... 
* THAT’S WHV 
. I'M HIDING 





BEETLE! 
Uffl/STP IP 
HEPO <= 
T&YOU*// 


O it/ 

ki 


Me sto/ap&p 
OH m/. , 

FOOT f 


WWW - 1 

■' "A • ■ 




>* WHAT *S 
'BRINGS NOU 

,/ THESE TVMO > 
RNE'lOUNG 
.L^ShHSE. 


i sat 

WITH KHOWH 

^ 

«K?y V urn'M # i 


. 


( DRUNK \ 
\AGA1N.EH?^ 

( 5EFlNtTELV\ 
NOT— r I 
, WONT REAR - 
VAWORD J 

r said -<* 

(AGAINST 'EM 


WHAT y 
R?YCV 
/mn? j 


K'E'SNOrGETnN'A- 
• CHRISTMAS CARD ' 

^ FRD/AME 

V THIS YEAR f-T 




W&fe Pl^HT IMTH^ ^ 

cf ovp Anm^ 
. cMmxi op-m . y 



imcL. | 


WHEN THE MEDICAL f 
DIRECTOR OH THE I 
UNIVERSITY'S J 
STUDENT HEALTH 
SERVICE SENDS A } 
YOUNG WOMAN TO\ 
THE HOSPITAL J 
EMERGENCY. HE 
CALLS PR. REX 1" 
MORGAN IN CON- k 
SULTATION/ 


UtfsSk 


/HOW LOHG HAS 1 
SHE BEEN CARRY] 
UNiS OU UKB im,i 
\m.M02l£y?r-f 


r ttR ALMOST 1\NO 1 
H OUBS.Z&/1WAS' 
ATT£NP\NG A POCT- 
BALL GAME WU£N X 
WAS CLUED ID TUBj 
St lUfiBMABY/ 


Bmergeacy 3 


)8a2jEv . t 

/A 


r I PfPNT ATTEMPT] 
TO S£PAT£ nee/ 
1 PONT MOW P 
WHETHER ITS AfJ\ 
ACUTE PSyCHCStG \ 
-OR SOMETHING j 

t RELATED TQymrfk 
SUBSTANCE M 
ABUSE! « 


WERE YOU ABiZ\ 
TO GET ANY VINO 
OF HISTORY? 
WHO TODY HER 
TO THE L'NH a 
f VERSiTYS 
[ wflmey?! 


Ht.SAMR! HBjOOHE 
TOWf&GteORHOOR 
TtetMM&AUCER 
scMNunmnuHo 

ARL)OU?\ ^ 


r ^ H&SBnOMEET 
m PUCK. WANT 
UH..Pm. fmOFMYIWEK? 
vernes rfcaunHREc 

PUKB. users OLD f 



Unscramble these four Jumbles, 
one tetter to each square, to form 
four ordinary worts. 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
$ by Henri Arnold and Bob Lee 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


GOMAD 


RUMON 


UNBOTT 


TIDOAR 


Answer here: A 


FLOWERS MAY 9B ■ 
APPROPRIATE WHStH 
THE ROAANCE 
IQ THIS’. J 

Now arrange iho circled iettsrs to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Saturday's 


. (Answers tomorrow} 

Jumbles; ABOUT STAID SMUDGE ENSIGN 
Answer: How he survived the shipwreck— 

HE MISSED THE BOAT 



WHEN SISTERHOOD WAS IN FLOWER ; ■ 

By Florence King. 190pp. SI 3,95, 

The Viking Press , 625 Madison A ve.. New York, N.Y. 20022. 


Reviewed by Mary Cantwell 

A MEMORY: Students at A wom- 
en's college in the 1950s are 
watching an old silent, *The Thief of 
Baghdad.” Suddenly, Douglas Foe- 
banks appears in tights, the likes of 
which sftnuM have been X-rated. The 
audience erupts id dicers, but nothing 
is actually said abort Fairbanks’s for- 
midable masculinity. The pre- 
liberation female may have thought 
raunchy, but she didn't talk it- 
Among the womens movement’s 
many gifts, however, is the conviction 
that its now O.K. to verbalize so rau- 
cous a tribute to gender identity. In 
conversational circles, comparable 
chat is called “getting down to get 
dirty"; in book cades, the phrasing is 
fancier. In the first days of the new 
munch, circa 1970, female authors 
were apt to be compared to the Wife 
of Bath. One of the funniest of the 
Wives of Bath is Florence King, the 
author of such books as “He: An Irre- 
verent Lode at the American Male" 
and “WASP. Where Is Thy StingT. 
Like most of her peers, she uses her- 
self as a punching bag, but unlik e 
many of them, rite always stands on 
the right side of the line that separates 
self-mockery from self-hatred, unfor- 
tunately, however, she is not so dear 
about the distinction between high 
humor and low, very low, comedy. Id 
common with a lot of comics. King 
seldom quits when she’s ahead. 

In “when Sisterhood Was in Flow- 
er," the bent toward overkill shows up 
early. As the novel opens, its heroine, 
Isabel Fairfax, a Southerner living in 
Boston in 1971, “gathering new expe- 
riences" and writing Regency ro- 
mances, has just returned from post- 
ing her latest. “Beloved Rake," to the 
publisher. She turns on “Heated Top- 
ics,'’ a feminist talk show so contro- 
versial that it begins with a viewer- 
discretion warning and ends with a 
disclaimer. Die day’s subject is the 
birth bucket, “used for centuries be- 
fore male physicians conspired to 
make us ere birth in a prone posi- 
tion.” A birth bucket (its proponents’ 


motto k “Get Back on the CaoT 
wrdyraowh, bw King proCTO J 
pamt her dubious % witfaacmi 
SCdung lining. -vi At Si 


Birth Bucket League says. "Ande 
Eppun women used crocodile^ 
Ks not available here in Massach 
•pfc.Jw* if ywpta to give both 
the Golf Coast area, your husband i 
the father of your dOA can mw 
for you as none did. It’s a good wav i 
test his suDDOttiveneaa." J 


And salt goes, which is to sav a 
ways a bit too far. throughout KW 
tale of bow Isabel meets — counw 
of a bomb — the “Heated 
hostess. Pdly Bradshaw, and 
scripted into a feminist commune « 
California. Never mind that farina 
communes were done to a T by Lia 
Alther in “KinfHcks." King’s castH 
also diverting; a medievalist whe 
steals dimes from Kotex machines, , 
wife running from, her survivalist fans, 
hand. PoDy of the "cbowdeiy Boston 
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out wnere -wninots” was tigfath 
constructed, “When Sisterhood 
in Flower" sprawls. Where Usa 
Althert characters were, however in- 
natic, mostly crcdihk, King's, after 
their introduction, are cartoons. Stffl. 

loose plotting and stick figures are ifct 

necessarily fatal to a comic novel 
What is is its author’s inability to dis- 
cipline her-own risibility. - 
Even so, King amuses, especially 
when riie leaves the wilder shores of 
feminism, by now a subject deserving 
a very long rest, and puts Isabel lo 
work at a publishing bouse called 
Sword it Scabbard. Isabel's bad 
primer on how to write pornography 
is a model treatise; one wishes the rest 
of “When Sisterhood Was in Flower" 
was written with similar prectrion. , 
King’s batty medievalist, Gloria, !js 
a pleasure; too, as is Gloria’s preoccu- 
pation (often rendered in song) with 
the painful and unfortunate deathrf 
Edward IL So is the section, detailing 
the sarvivahsts’s attack on a com- 
mune, although tee does woods 
what so conspicuously an *S0s phe- 
nomenon is doing in a novel set in 
1971. But a lot of King’s targets ate 
already tattered by a lot of other wrii- 
ers's arrows. Funny as it often \ 
“When Sisterhood was in Flower" b 
something erf an anachro nism . 

Control, that is what one wants for 
Florence King — - control, a style ai 
cool as her eye and a subject as fresh 
as her month. She is sharp, no doubt 
about it Too bad she tends to Una 
her points by pushing them too hard. 

Mery Couwell is on the staff of The 
New York Times. 


BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscott 

I F some highly radical government 
puts its mniltmtinkmaires in a tax 
bracket higher than 100 percent, they 
would suffer from what French call 
“un embarras de richesse.” Something 
similar can hmmen at the bridge: A 
player can find himself with an excess 
of high cards. 

An example is the diagramed deaL 
North’s one do- irony opening bid, 
showing 13 to 17 high-tard points, 
was indignantly doubled by East, who 
had good reason to believe thin he 
had the best hand at- the table. As it 
happens, one no-trump doubled 
would- have probably succeeded. 
Careful play by North would have 
given him seven tricks by end-playing 

But South did not care to be dum- 
my in one no-trump doubled. He set 
out' to find a suit, and eventually 
found the right one: two spades. East 
kept on doubling, sure that he had his 
opponents over a barrel 
At first right it appears that South 
wQl lose seven tricks — one in hearts . 
and two in each of the other suits. But 
East is marked with virtually all the 
missing strength, and can surely be 
end-played. Whether this costs him 
one trick or two is the question. 

A diamond lead would have' been 
best for the defense. South would 
havt to duck, and when East wins he 
can play three rounds erf spades safe- 
ty- 

But West chose a tnmy lead, after 
which the coo tract could not be de- 
feated. East made life easy for the de- 


clarer by winning with the spade king 

and shifting to the dub king South 
won in dummy and continued trump 
East won and continued dubs, and' 

South made right tricks: The Uth 
dub in the dosed hand took care rf 
one of dummy’s potential diamond 
losers. 

East was the victim of his on 
wealth. He could have defended bet- 
ter by continuing trumps at the sec* 
ond and third tridcs, but he would not 
have defeated the am tract After win- 
ning the third round of trumps South-, 
would have ducked a diamond to j , 

' East; who would have no-way cut 

NORTH (D) 
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West led the spades 
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' .Compiled ty Our Staff Front Dispatches 

PITTSBURGH — Pitt, ranked 
d. 1 in both major footbaD pofls, 
is shocked by Notre Dame. 31 - 
■ , here Saturday as quarterback 

■ air Kid threw & 54-yard touch- 

- wn pass and Allen ffnkett 
jped off two scoring runs, one of 
em a 76-yarder, in the final quar- 

. r. 

Joe Howard caught Kid’s 54- 
rd touchdown pass on a nick 
'ay. and Pinketi’s touchdown 
th 8:09 left broke open Notre 
" • ante's upset Pinkett. also ran 7 
. rds for a touchdown with 4:02 
•- maining. 

■ • Pinkett said he was inspired by a 
- e-game pep talk by head coach 

erry Faust who read his team a 
■ . 4 of seven stunning upsets by un- 
• trdbg Irish teams over undefeat- 
> : I football powers. 

■ That tradition. Faust told them. 
\ ant back to 1946 when the Irish 

' ayed Army, to a scordess tie — ■ 
. eaking the military’s 25-game 
inning streak — and continued 

jacmr KOs 
Auchoki to 
letain Title 

The Associated Pros » 

COPENHAGEN — Argentine 
~ . ntos Ladar knocked out Steve 
-. .ucholri of Kenya in the' 13th 
. ./.'and Friday night to retain his 
...florid Boxing Association 
weight title. 

.* YLaaar wore the challenger down 
, .tun the outset and finally caught 
-. . in with a ferocious Jefl-rightse- 
v v s. As Mochoki stumbled along 
‘s ropes with Ladar in pursuit, 
'eree Richard Steele inspected a 
~'"sh over the Kenyan’s left eye 
-. . d stopped the bout 
“.'From the 10th round on, Mu- 
‘Voki had lost most of his speed 
” d mobility, constantly went into 
; nefaes, was warned for holding 
' * d had little bite left in his cotm- 
Y -punches. Ladar earned his 48th 
;;-»ory in 64 matches, whutmg 
‘ ’• o successful title defenses. 

‘ Mercedes Decisions Gufflo 
■* Elcondo Mercedes of the Do- 
1. mean Repubfic scored a split 
-round decision over Mexican 
. . eddie Castillo m Los Angeles 
turday night to win- die World 
txing Qxmcti flyweight title. 
Judges Marty Dentin and Lon 
..'lippo had Mercedes ahead by re- 
' cctjvc scores of 145-140 and 145- 

— 9; judge Terry Smith had Castil- 
• ahead. 144-143. Mercedes raised 
; record to 17-6-4; Castillo, who 
d won the crown last summer by 

_^ocking out Prudencio Cardona, 
40-12-4. 


■ ■ SPORTS 

Fourth-Period Rally Upsets Top-Ranked Pitt 


through Notre Dame’s 13-1 1 upset 
oT Alabama in the 1975 Orange 
BowL in between, Notre Dame 
ended a 3 1 -game winning streak 
by Georgia .Tech, a 47-game victo- 
ry string by Oklahoma, and a 30- 
game streak by Texas. 

With Pitt leading. 13-10, Kiel 
handed off on first down to run- 

FOOTBALLROIINPIIP 

ning back Phil Carter, who sho- 
veled bade to Kiel. The quarter- 
back' found Howard, giving Notre 
Dame a 17-13 lead with 14:36 to 
play. 

Pitt quickly closed to 17-16 on 
Eric Schubert's 47-yard field goal. 
With Pitt driving again Julius 
Dawkins hauled in a 10-yard pass 
from Dan Marino at the Irish 33- 
yard line, but Mike . Larkin 
stripped the ball from his handy 
and John Mosley recovered for 
Notre Dame. 

Pinkett, a freshman, took a han- 
doff from Kid. slipped a pair of 


defenders and shrugged off four 
tackles on the way toihe score that 
gave the Irish a 24-16 lead. After 
Pitt was forced to punt, Notre 
Dame quickly drove for its third 
touchdown of the quarter, on 
Pinkett’s 7-yard burst 

Notre Dame improved its record 
to 6-1-1, while Piu lost for the first 
time in eight games. 

Baylor 24. Arkansas 17 
In Waco. Texas, tailback Alfred 
Anderson went four yards for a 
touchdown with 2:38 to play as 
Baylor shocked Arkansas, 24-17, in 
ihe Southwest Conference. Arkan- 
sas, which led 14-0 at halftime, lost 
for the time in eight games while 
Baylor’s was only its third victoiy 
in nine games this yea r. 

Louisiana St 20, Alabama 10 
In Birmingham, Alabama, 
LSlfs quick defense kept Ala- 
bama without a first down in the 
first half, and Dalton Hilliard’s 16- 
yard touchdown run triggered a 
17-point - second period as the 



Tigers turned back the Crimson 
Tide, 20-10. The victoiy ended 11 
years of LSTJ frustration against 
Alabama and gave fie Tigers a 7- 
0-1 record. 

Washington lft. UCLA 7 
' In Seattle. Washington’s de- 
fense, led by linebacker Mark 
Stewart, proved too much for 
UCLA and the nation's leading 
passer, Tom Ramsey, as the 
Huskies edged the Bruins, 10-7, in 
a crucial Pacific-10 Conference 
game. The victory kept Wasting- 
ton's hopes alive of going to the 
Rose Bowl for a third consecutive 

S . while the loss seriously 
the Bruins’ chances. Wash- 
ington will play at Arizona State 
Saturday night in the game that 
figures to decide the Pac-10 Rose 
Bowl representative. 

Georgia 44, Florida 0 
In Jacksonville, Florida, Her- 
schel Walker ran for three touch- 
downs and 219 yards, smashing 
the NCAA record for yardage in 
three seasons as Georgia crushed 
Florida, 44-0. Walker, who scored 
his third TD with 4:48 left, in the 
third quarter and sat out the re- 


mainder or the game. lifted bis ca- 
reer total to 4,920 yards, passing 
former Cornell star Ed Marin aro 
to move into fifth place on the all- 
time rusting list. 38 yards behind 
the No. 4 man, George Rogers of 
South Carolina. 

SMU 41. Rice 14 
In Houston. Craig James ran for 
one touchdown and passed 62 
yards for another as South cm 
Methodist beat Rice, 41-14, to ex- 
tend its winning streak to 13 
games, longest in the nation. The 
Mustangs built a 27-0 lead earty in 
the third quarter. 

Gemson Id N. CaroGna 13 
In Gemson. South Carolina, 


a 24-10 Big Eight victory. This is 
the first year since 1953 in which 
KSU. 5-3-1 and 2-2-1 in-confemce, 
has had five victories. 

Michigan 16, IHrnois 10 
In Champaign. Illinois, Anthony 
Carter caught five passes for 125 


Bob PauQing kicked three field 
goals and the Gemson defense 
ndd off North Carolina, 16-13, in 
a key Atlantic Coast Conference 


game. The victory gave the Tigers 
the inside track for the ACC tide 
and an eventual major bowl bid. 

Oklahoma 24, Kansas St 10 
In Norman, Oklahoma, Marcus 
Dupree broke off an 80-yard 
touchdown run and scored again 
as Oklahoma crimped Kansas 
State’s best season in decades with 


yards, including one for a 40-yard 
touchdown, to lead Michigan to a 
16-10 Big Ten triumph over Illi- 
nois, Michigan. 7-0 in conference 
play, needs only one victoiy in its 
last two games to clinch the title 
and a Rose Bowl berth. 

Northwestern 28, Michigan St 24 
In East Lansing, Michigan, half- 
back Ricky Edwards tossed a flea- 
flicker TD pass to quarterback 
Sandy Schwab with 22 seconds left 
to give Northwestern a 28-24 victo- 
iy. over Michigan State. With a 
third -and -goal situation at the 
Michigan State 7-yard line, 
Schwab handed off to Edwards, 
then slipped into the left comer of 
the end zone where Edwards tit 
him with the game- winner. The 
victory left the Wildcats 3-7 overall 
and 2-6 in Big'Ten play. Michigan 
State (1-8) dropped into last place 
in the conference at 1-6. 
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Notts Dame freshman back ABen Pinkett, moving against Pitt 


NFL Strike Talks Collapse, Recessed Indefinitely 


(Mod Bra Hnttlnd 

Champion Santos Ladar moves in on challenger Steve MuchokL 


By Barr Barnes 

Washington Post Service 
NEW YORK — Talks between 
the National Football League and 
the strikin g NFL Players Associa- 
tion collapsed Saturday night 

Mediator Sam Kagel recessed 
the disniggrnrK indefinitely and 
went home to the West Coast 
The possibility grew stronger 
that the season aright not be re- 
sumed. 

Until one or both sides are pre- 
pared to change their positions on 
the economic issues of the strike, 
Kagel said, “it is appropriate for 
me to return to San Francisco." 

Since the strike began Sept 20. 
the sides have been deeply divided 
over the union's demand that the 
players receive the bulk of their 
salaries according to terms set 
forth in a negotiated wage scale 
and management’s conviction that 
individual negotiations should ac- 
count for most player salaries. 

Jack Donlan, executive director 
of the NFL Management Council, 
the l eagu e’s negotiating aim, said 
the Nil's competition committee 
“will ’ have a tough derision, to 
make” in deter mining at what 
point the season is lost 
Seven weekends of games 'of the 
regular 16-game season have al- 
ready been called off because of 
the strike: two weekends were 
played before the strike began. 


The union discounted sugges- 
tions that the season might be 
over. “It's a scare tactic." said 
Mark Murphy, the player repre- 
sentative of the Washington Red- 
skins. 

As be left the talks. Donlan 
said: “We are not close philosophi- 
cally. we are not close conceptually 
and we are not close economically, 
so it doesn't matter geographical- 
ly.’’ He said he had no plans to 
reopen the talks until the union 
“has something meaningful to give 
us." 

“Not only do they have to move 
toward us. They have to move al- 
most all the way toward us, be- 
cause we are there," he said- A 
council official said later, however, 
that management would not insist 
on a concession in advance from 
the union as a precondition of re- 
suming talks. 

Ed Garvey, executive director of 
the NFLPA, said be planned to re- 
main in New York and wanted to 
resume negotiations as soon as 
possible. Player representatives of 
the NFL’s 28 teams were also to 
stay in New York. 

As be has in the past, Garvey 
charged that what he called the 
NFUs failure to bargain in good 
faith was responsible for collapse 
of the talks. He noted that the gen- 
eral counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board has filed a coot 


C 'nt charging the league with 
-faith bar gaining 
“Once they realize that this shot 
has misfired, then maybe they will 
be ready to bargain," Garvey said. 
“The NLRB has been unable to 
get them to bargain and now the 
mediator has been unable to get 
' them to bargain.” 

Garvey said he planned to be in 
touch With the managem ent coun- 
cil to gat the talks moving again. 

Collapse of the talks followed 
eight days of Kagers unsuccessful 
attempts to mediate the dispute 
here after a one-week recess that 
followed 12 days of mediation at- 
tempts in Maryland. The strike 
was in its 48th day Sunday. 
Saturday night, managemen t 

negotiators handed the union a 75- 
page comprehensive proposal that 
admittedly was a compilation of 
proposals already put on the bar- 
gaining table. Union negotiators 
angrily denounced the package, 
and shortly thereafter Kagel called 
a recess. 

Donlan said four-page summar- 
ies of the management plan have 
been sent to all NFL member 
dubs and will be available for 
player inspection should any want 
to see one. He said be hoped the 
players could vote on whether to 
accept the proposal but that he 
had no power to compd such an 
election. 

The union charged that making 


the proposal available directly to 
the players violates federal labor 
laws, and it said it would file an 
additional complaint against the 
NFL with the NLRB. 

Donlan contended that the cur- 
rent round of mediation included 
major areas of movement on the 
part of management. The union 
angrily disputed that. 

Among the major areas of move- 
ment on management’s part, ac- 
cording to the NFL: 

• Agreement to a player wage 
scale beginning with $30,000 a 
year for rookies and increasing at 
the rate of $10,000 a year of expe- 
rience for 20 years.- Management 
says that would cost the NFL $106 
million in base salaries a year and 
that the base salaries would be 
supplemented by individual nego- 
tiations. Management also is offer- 
ing severance pay, tied to the wage 
scale, for players with four years of 
experience or more. 

• A “money-now” offer to the 
players that would give those with 
at least four years’ experience 
bonuses of $ 60,000 each upon 
signing of a collective bargaining 
agreement. Players with less expe- 
rience would get bonuses or 
$30,000, $20,000 or $10,000. Die 
league says that would cost $60 
million. 

• Doubling of post-season 
playoff money so that players on a 


winning Super Bowl team would 
get $64,000 each; $70,000 if they 
got to the Super Bowl by playing 
on a wild-card team. 

• A plan under which players 
would be eligible for up to an extra 
$15,000 a year on the basis of 
downs played and participation on 
teams that are statistical leaders in 
various categories. 

The union contends the manage- 
ment offer falls short of the mark 
in most areas. It is asking $91 mil- 
lion in “money-now" bonuses this 
year, packaged so that veteran 
players would receive larger 
bonuses than younger ones. 

It says management’s wage scale 
offer is inadequate because it 
leaves too much room for individu- 
al negotiation; only 94 of 1,500 
NFL players would actually have 
their salaries increased if the man- 
agement plan is implemented, the 
union says. 

The union also wants severance 
pay available to players after one 


year in the league. It says waiting 
until the fourth year would give 
NFL owners an incentive to cut 
players after their third year. 

Management contends accept- 
ing the union's proposal would 
cause most of the NFL clubs to 
lose money. The rides are $250 
million apart for the 1983 and 
1984 seasons, according to Don- 
lan. 
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Fridays RaomtS 

Seattle Hi Now York m (Thompson Mb Sllt- 
ma 27; Cortwloni24.0rr,RoMiMiU]. 

Boston lOOmnMnston 97 (Bird 21, Parrldi 20; 
Bollard 20. Roland H). 

Danas 1W. Kanam Ctty TO tBtacknwv 23. 
Ronsor If; S. Johnson 26. Or*w W). 

Milwaukee m San DMao 99 (Ma. Johnson 20 l 
MU Jownon. Moncrtef 17; Cummings T9, wood 
J4>. 

PNiadatntilo 120, Detroit 109 IMalano 25, Ere- 
Mon; Thomas 24. TrtoocJM 23 J. 

New Jersey 99. Oewefcmd 91 (Blrduna 27. 
Cook »; Edward* 2X feafmon IM. 

San Antonio 105. Gotdsn Slat* 104 IGllmoro 23. 
Garvin 22; Comma Short. Frea 211. 

Saturday** Results 

CMcnoo 129, Son DNoo U4 (TIhus Id Canine 
17: Hollins 21, Cumminat2D}. 

Washington 119, Indhum K5 (Ballard 2 A Ro- 
land 20; Knight 26, Kellogg 25}. 

Den v e r 1 127. GahSen State 111 (English 27, lad 
23; Smith 2X Short IV). 

Phoenix ill Dallas 100 (Johnson 22. Lucas 21: 
Cumminmaa Vincent W). 

Atlanta 95, Detroit 93 (Wilkins 29. Roundfleld 
13; Lai mOter, Thomas 16. Trtajcka 15). 

Lag AnouHus 104, Utah W) (Johnson. Afcdut- 
JObberXL Nixon IS; Griffith 2XSctayes22). 

Portland 110. New York 162 (Paxson 3X Valen- 
tine 24; Cartwright 27, WHIkxusU). 

Philadelphia 119. Boston US t Ervin*. MOktne 
20. Taney 34; Parts* 25. Bird ZJ], 
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Friday's Results 

St. Lou* 4. Washington 3 (Federko (5). Tam- 
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Saturday*! Remits 
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23 

at.ParrwuH 2 («; Francis (4). Laroadta (7)L 
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Toronto X SL Louts 3 (Derkmo (6). Durfs (1). 
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lhnaeak (5): Carlson (2). Ramona CD. Potion- 
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Harris DhrtsfcM 

10 4 1 65 a 

6 2 5 --53 46 

7 7 1 S5 56 

3 9 3 43 66 

I 6 S 43 54 

Smythe Dfridoe 

7 4 1- 59 53 

4 6 3 71 60 

6 7 1 75 72. 

6 7 3 . 54 41 

6 S I 58 46 


Quebec A Minnesota 1 (Marab(2LM.Stestny 
2 (10). A. Stastnv <4»; Payne (4M. 

N.Y. RanaersZ Catoary 2 lAnim oi.Pavst- 
tefc (9); Meredith (4). Reinhart (3)). 

PWtadeiWiia 6. N.Y. Wonders 3 (Kerr (J), 
Ftedkhort 2 (7). Barber (6). Hotowren (4). 
Clarke (7 >; Kaitur (2>,Patvtn Ml.Trottter (ID). 

Montreal 4, Vancouver 2 (Walter (J). NaNund 
(51, Walter 2 191; MoHo44), KDnka (5)1. 

la Arieetae 6. Pittsburgh 2 (Ntcnods (151. 
Dionne (5). Weils (1), Fax 2 (9). Kelly (1): sued- 
den 2 Ml), 







SPORTS BRIEFS 

U.S. Takes Wightman Cop, 6-1 

LONDON (AP) — Barbara Potter rallied from within two points of 
defeat Saturday to spark the United Stales to its fourth straight triumph 
over Britain in the Wightman Cup. 

Down a set and muling, 5-1, in the tie-breaker of the second. Potter 
overcame Jo Durie 5r7, 7-6. 6-2. That produced an insurmountable 4-1 
U-S. lead in the best-pf-seven-match series. 

Chris Evert Lloyd that downed Sue Barker, 6-4, 6-3, and -Potter and 
2iaron Walsh wrapped up the 6-1 victory by beating Virginia Wade and 
Barker, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Drurie broke Potter's service in the 11th game of the first set and held 
for a one-set edge. In the second-set tie breaker, Durie moved out to her 
5-1 edge, but Potter then hit a spectacular forehand cross-court return 
thauumed the match- She went on to win the tie breaker, 9-7, and broke 
in the third and eighth games of the final seL 

Durie and Anne Hobbs had teamed to defeat Rosemary Casals and 
Anne Smith, 6-3, 2-6, 6-2, Friday night for Britain’s only victoiy. 

Borg Wins Australian Round Robin 

SYDNEY (UPI) — Bjorn Borg defeated John McEnroe of the United 
States in the final phase of a four-man tournament here Sunday to em- 
erge as the round-robin event's only undefeated contestant 

The Swedish player had already locked up first place by defeating 
Czechoslovak Ivan Lendl in straight sets Saturday, and declared htmsdf 
ahead of schedule in his comeback after his 3-6, 6-4. 7-5, 6-2 victory over 
McEnroe. “I didn’t expect to be playing as well as this until about 
December esc even January,” said. Borg. 

Second place went to Lendl, who defeated American Vitas Genilaitis, 
7-5, 6-3, 6-4, Sunday. Gexulaitis and McEnroe finished third and fourth, 
respectively. 

Morris Convicted on Cocaine Charges 

MIAMI (UPI) — Eugene (Mercury) Morris, once a star miming bock 
with the Miami Dolphins of the National Football League, was convict- 
ed late Friday on charges of cocaine trafficking, cocaine possession and 
conspiracy. Morris’s attorney announced that he would aprpeaL 

A jury of four men and two women found Morris guilty on one count 
of trafficking in cocaine, one count of conspiracy to traffic in the drug 
and two counts of possession. The trafficking conviction carries a man- 
datory penalty of at least 15 years in prison. 

“I fed bad for you, Merc. Tm. just sorry,” said Grant Judge Ellen 
Moipbomos .Gable, who set sentencing for Jan. 20 and ordered Morris 
held without bond until then. 

Transactions 


UoNd Hnw Ma n rf 

hen Sl Louis goalie Glen Hanlon lost his stick at 4:29 of Friday’s second period, Mflse Gartner 
d only to flip the puck into the net for a 2-1 Washington lead. But the Blues tied die game 
nrantes later and, on Brian Sutter's decisive goal in the third period, defeated the Capitals, 4-3. 


OAKLA NO-Traded CUM Jokncon. eotehor- 
flnt bOOMIlM. 16 ToAxito for Al Wood*. OuHMd. 

SEATTLE— Added Jed Manor end Mo» 
Young. pHcfterB.- Jamie Netton, catcher; Jamie 
Allen, mrd taanmen; Danetl Cote*. Eo n d w 
and Rod Allen, man CoMeron and Glen weaker. 
eutfWden to It* Annan row. Aeripned Lorry 
AndMMV (SdeheT; Oon FVwo, catcher; Cary 
Gray and Dave fttvertng, and 00— raw Pool 
Serna thw hdop.- Stove Mnw oW ar . Joe Shown 
and Thad Barter. oumeMer* to It* minor leosoe 


NEW YORK— RWetaed Rstdy Jones, pitcher. 
Added Jeff Btttioer end Scoff Dva m tdrac 
Danmt strm&env and BHIy Beane, outfielder*, 
and Mike oawia WWder.M WJhnen radar. 

PITTSBUR GH JEME Jtmmv Smith end 
Notion Norman, M o rtdu a a fMe m i nor toog u o i 
end mrdwua the control at JeM 3a*k«. pflcn- 
er. from AJaxotidrio of RteCaroTtAo Lead*. 

ST. LOUIS— Purdtascd Ja*e Brito and Hdcr 
Horten. pU cftera from LauliYina el the AmerJ- 
cwi AwdaWro Kevin Hnaen pltdier. Bom Ar-' 
fcimrao of the Texas Learaer and Terry Clark, 
nttcher, tram St. PMenbora of the Florida Sato 
League; Andy von Jim. outfielder, tram Ar- 
kansas. AsdoaM Orlando Sanches, catcher; 
Mika Qdtxe. hrst (xseraon; and Joe DeSa. ouf- 
flakiar to LouNvCla. 

HOCKEY 

Nnti B H ai i t aat a y L aw* 

LOS ANGECBS-Sionad VWor -NeOiara. to fl 
■ i*ia vein Luttiixr 
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PCTV subscribers saw it - during Maryland’s thrilling 31=24 upset 
of 8th ranked North Carolina. Down 7-0, Maryland quarterback 
Boomer Esiason found Russ Davis with a 20 yard touchdown strike 
to tie the score. 

Then Maryland tailback Willie Joyner ran for 2 fourth quar- 
ter touchdowns - one an 84 yarder, to put the game out of reach. 
He finished the day with a school-record 240 yards on just 16 
carries. It was a hard-hitting, nail-biting ACC classic and PCTV sub- 
scribers saw it. 

THE NFL AND NCAA GAME OF THE WEEK . 

THE ROSE, ORANGE, FIESTA HOWLS & SUPER BOWL 
THE SAME WEEK AS THE GAME. 

PCTV is the international showcase for NFL and NCAA football. Each 
game comes to you on a high quality video cassette taken directly 
from the live network feed, and is air expressed to Europe so it can 
be at your door within days of the game. 

Imagine, the drama, excitement, and color of hard-hitting 
American football for you to enjoy in the comfort of your living 
room. And for only S18 per week - about the cost of a blank cas- 
sette! Just 8495 for a six-month, 24-week subscription. 

If you're not convinced this is truly an outstanding sports 
value, cancel your subscription any time for a full refund of the 
unused portion. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW AND GET 3 EXTRA BONUS 
BOWL GAMES DURING THE HOLIDAY SEASON* 

Call or send this coupon now, and we’ll include 3 extra games abso- 
lutely free. More football action for you to enjoy during the holidays. 
And remember, it’s guaranteed. So act now. Send this coupon or 
call PCTV today. 





| PomeCultura Television GmbH 

I Kaiser- Wilhelm-Ring 14, 4000 Dusseldorf 11 

g Federal Republic of Germany 

I Area code for Germany, then; From Germany, dial; 

j 211-572116 0211-572116 

■ HEM football negate S h«M Sa mes ‘ffammm i 

f §g 

I m sailer oy oefer rUSU 

■ Bonos: 3 College BowI Bomes 1 - 

I You can' undo 1 light flow by phone and charge your subscription to your 
| American Express or Visa account. Or you cm send this coupon today 
| with your died or .credit card information. 

I □ YES.' Here is ray check or credit cart authorization for S*9i (or local 
currency equivalent) for 24 weeks + 3 extra bowl games as a bonus 
| for PonteCnlrara Television's comprehensive sports coverage. 

■ □ Please send me, absolutely free, information about other sights and 

5 sounds of America available through PonteCultura Television, 

| Name Tele; 

I adrirrst 

” □ American Express □ Visa Exp. Due 


I f have a □ Beta □ VBS Video Tape Recorder / □ European □ American 
■ Telex: 8588420-PCTVD. Embassy, hold and group rates available 


THIS WEEK: FLORIDA VS. NO. 2 GEORGIA , WITH HERSCHEL WALKER! CALL TODAY! 
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LANGUAGE 


Those Creepy Feelings The Music Gulf: f Pop’ vs. e Serious’ 

D TOrn- n r> ■«. 


By William Safire 


turkey bumps. Or he’s fixin' to say 


TJ^ASHINGTON — Tammy he’s about to sprout feathers. Or 
Wynette, the country sing- he’s got prickles, pirn and needles, 
the star perfanner at a French knots, eggerbunms, ash 


By John Rockwell 

New York Times Service 


White Rouse barbecue for friendly 
congressmen. She belted out 
“Stand By Your Man** with her 
aim around the president of the 
United Stales. 

Asked later how he felt during 
the experience, Mr. Reagan replied 
gallantly, “I had goosebumps.* 

An icy tingle crept along my 
skin when 1 saw that response in 
print: Could it be that the presi- 
dent was using a euphemism? That 
roughened condition of the skin 
caused by the erection of papillae 


Spots, white measles or chill bugs. 71 

As Tammy Wjynette would ring: 
Stand by your dialect, man. 


N EW YORK — There is a dis- 
tnrbms rift in the would of 


COUNTRY MUSIC vocalists 
are not aQ Republicans. When 
Mac Davis performed his latest re- 


lease, “The Beer Drinkm* Song,” 
at the annual awards show of the 


is usually called goosepimples — 
was goosebumps a way of saying 


the same word without the ugly 
pimple f? 

No. Goosebumps is a word 
traced by Milford Mathews in bis 
Dictionary of Americanisms to 
1867, a variant of goosdlesh. prob- 
ably first used in 1810 by tie Eng- 
lish poet Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
The words denote in humans what 
is often called horripilation in ani- 
mals — a b ristling oF the hairs in 
fear or anger — which shares a 
root with horrible. Humans experi- 
ence what Johnny Mercer, in 
“That Old Black Magic,” called 
“those icy fingers up and down my 
spine,” caused by cold, fear, sexual 
excitation, patriotic fervor or gus- 
tatory anticipation. 

Dialect geography comes 
through with evidence of what that 
deliciously c r ee p y feeding is raHH 
throughout the United States. 

"Goosepimples is by far the most 
common response,” reports Joan 
Hall, associate editor of DARE, 
the soon to be published Diction- 
ary of American Regional En glish , 
with goosebumps Deing offered 
about half as frequently. Goose- 


at the annual awards show of the 
Country Music Association, he 
drew a gasp from the 4,400 stom- 
pin’ spectators when he sang that 
one of the things that would drive 
a man to drink was Reaganomics. 

George Bush, campaigning for 
president in 1980, described candi- 
date Reagan’s supply-side theories 
as voodoo economics; two years lat- 
ex, Urban League President John 


Jacob was saying that Reaganom- 
tcy“is riving voodoo a bad nama” 


flesh comes in a distant i 


er people tend to say goose- 
flesh, while younger people lean 
toward goosebumps. 

Joan Hall makes gooseflesh a 
single word, and uses two words 
for goosepimples and goosebumps , ; 
other lexicographers differ. Here 
comes my decision on the one- 
word versus two-word controversy 
on gooseflesh-rdaied matters. In 
each case, use one word. All three 
variants are collectives — nobody 
ever gets one goosebump. 

Lexicographic Irregulars across 
the country are going to read this 
and say, “Why that aty boy is- tal- 
kin’ about chicken skin. Or dude 
bumps, thrill bumps, chilly bumps. 


tans giving voodoo a bad name. 

In the summer of 1969, 1 wrote a 
memorandum for my White House 
colleagues using the term Nixo- 
nomics to ha3 the ingenious re- 
placement of the Democrats’ “new 
economics." About tha t time, co- 
lumnists Evans and Novak were 
the first to use Nixonomics in print 
Walter HeDer, a father or the “new 
economics” was quoted in Time 1 
magazine in November 1969, nring 
Nixonomics disparagingly. Since 
that time, the term has fallen on 
hard times. 

The key to the phrasemakmg 
was the n at the end of Nixon, 
which matched the n at the end of 
earn and produced a word easy to 
say. During the Ford years, the 
wwihlning form lay dormant 
though there was a half-hearted ef- 
fort at Fordonomics. In Carter’s 
time, Cariemomics was occasional- 
ly used, but it did not ring; Jimmy - 
nomlcs was also used to disparage 
the president’s economic policy. 
Nothing really caught on after 
Nixonomics because the n was 
lacking at the end of the presi- 
dent’s namc. 

Along came Reagan and the 
rush of usage of Reaganomics 
seems to have overcame previous - 
barriers. It also changed the way 
economics is split: what used to be 
econ-omics is now eco-nomics, and 
whatever word 1 or name you like 
can be used in place of the eco. 
Hence, Vokkemomics, Trudeau - 
nomics, even — shades of back-for- 
mation — Hoovemomics. 

Personally, I resist the use of 
any -nomics cranage that has no n 
at the end of the first ward. 

New York Times Service 


IN tnrbing rift in die world of 
music. That is the golf between 
the popular and the elite — be- 
tween so-called “serious” art mu- 
sic on the one hand, and jazz and 
rock chi the other. There is always 
such a range, in any art form, bat 
music seems more polarized now 
than the other arts. Fortunately, 
there are a few signs that the gulf 
may be narrowing. 

Human expressioti in any art 
ranges from the most unself-coo- 
sciously fohrish and broadly pop- 
ular to the most purely artistic — 
“ artistry” itself being a concep- 
tion rooted in Western notions of 
individualism. “High art” is not 
necessarily more complex or 
'elaborate than “lower” forms, al- 
though there is a tendency in our 
scientifically oriented society fra 
that assumption to be made. The 
very idea, of “highbrow,” 
“middlebrow” and “low b row” 
art is a mirror of class hierarchy: 
for aristocrats, the refined and el- 
egant; far the bourgeoisie, the 
Sturdy and vital; for (he workers 
and peasants, the crude and 
gimpTiy t jc . 

In Bach’s day, folk and popu- 
lar music were regarded as lime 
more than quaint by the ed uc a t ed 
classes, reflecting the subservient 
role of the lower orders (or it was 
idealized from afar by the likes of 
Rousseau and Herder). Today, 
every man has a vote. 'Divisions 
of musical taste reflect not only 
artistic opinion, but also differ- 
ences of generation, race and star 
tus. 


black-inspired nxk — is once 
again offhandedly pa t ro n ized by 
the culture's tastemakcra. The 
same is true fra most other forms 
of popular music, whether it 
derives from an offshoot of the 
white mainstream (country) or 
not (salsa). 



There is no objective way to 
determine what is h»gb and what 
is low, and ever since (be populist 
burst of the '60s, some intellectu- 
als have persisted in devoting a 
high degree of respect to what 
most others consider to be low 
art These matters are ultimately 
determined by consensus: high 
art is what a majority of taste- 
makers Over h'mi» think it is, and 
in the most dramatic cases — 
Bach, for examp le — the con- 
sensus becomes so complete as to 
create the comforting tQurion of 


church are not likely to read the 
latest Judith Kiaxtfz novel on the 
subway. Youngsters who flock to 
“EX.” don’t necessarily turn up 
at an Albanian film retrospective. 
But such divisions — violent an- 
tagonisms might be a more accu- 
rate —seem more extreme in mu- 
sic. 

Some of the divisions in music 
reflect long-standing differences 
of stylet and are thus likely to 
continue. There is no reason, fra 
instance, why an opera fan, who 
thrill^ to spectacle and the sound 
of the voice, should like chamber 
music. Critics, whose business ix 
is to traipse dutifully firm one 
land of concert to the next, have 
often remarked how little overlap 
there is between audiences fra 
one sort of event and those for 
another. 

The yawning gulf between high 
and low in music nuts it at vari- 
ance with the tendencies in most 
of the other arts today. In film, 
theater, - literature, dance and 
even the visual arts, there is more 
of a continuum between the ex- 
tremes. The same institutions 
sponsor a wider ran^e of work; ' 
fhft an mu witine lymfiidyr it ana- 
lytically; audiences are more 
open. 

In music, there has been an al- 
most complete split between the 
tWO Wf i w iMgc Hiiwiral artists 


objective truth. 

Today, in every art, particular 
types of work attract particular 
audiences. People who huddle to- 
gether for poetry readings in a 


rarely play popular repertory and 
vice versa; there are separate con- 


vice versa; there are separate con- 
cert promoters, record compa- 
nies, music publishers and jour- 
nals; separate newspaper critics 
for classical and popular. Pop 
fans look on riiwpwii music as 


the home of doddering irre- 
levance; dasrical-muric lovers re- 
gard rockers as (be barba ri a n s at 

the gates. 

A pluralistic society such as 
ours can tolerate every extreme, 
and also tolerate people who 
choose to ignore one end or the 
other; if a poet wishes to worry 
only about poetry, and ignore all 
other forms of literature, no raze 
need berate him. 

StiH, there are both aesthetic 
and societal reasons for regret- 
ting the depth of the division that 
cunentiysfohcts music. Aestheti- 
cally, one can argue that during 
the periods of music’s greatest 
creativity, composers drew from 
the most diverae inspirations, and 
tire general audience enjoyed a 
wider fare of music than it does 
today. Folk and popnlar music 
benefit from from the 

more evolved arts. And for all the 
arcane fascination of musical 
researches carried out in the pure 
spirit of individual or scientific 
exploration, most people find 
that music, gains by an infusion 

Of hi wm iioii! con cern ! that ervm- 
posera write better music if they 
care about communicating some- 
thing to somebody who may not 
understand every detail 

of their methodology. 

Sodexafly, a divided music re- 
flects a divided culture. It should 
come as no news today that 
blacks, after a brief flurry of con- 
cern in the ’60s, have become a 
too often ignored subculture once 
• gain, and (hat their nwa'p — be 


ular th«» practitiop*TO^f 

high art ZS its tra m iira-inlicTTi Vti- 
gif Thomson, who has a more en- 
lightened understanding of these 
matters than most of us, has grate 
so far as to grumble that music is 
sospect if it makes money at alL 
Bis that is not to say that any- 
thing that makes money or is 
popular' should be scorned. As it 
happens, some thugs that don’t 
make money in our musical. cul- 
ture — a erode production of an 
uninteresting opera, for example 
— are quite tumble, even though 
they must stiU be subsidized and 
enjoy supposed high-art status. 
Conversely, some highly popular 
music has real aesthetic merit: 
Miles Davis's “Bitches Brew" al- 
bum, to pick one random exam- 
ple, or Bruce Springsteen's “Ne- 
braska.” Not to speak of (he 
hordes of hopelessly non-com- 
mercial vanguard artists whose 
‘work is branded as “pop” just be- 
cause they use electnc guitars or 
saxophones. 


Fortunately, there -are signs 
that some of the divisions in mu- 
sic may be Composera 

are relaxing the polemical death- 
grips that the y had around one 
anothets* throats a decade ago. 
Critics are venturing out to con- 
sider wider varieties of music. 
Audiences and record-buyers are 
becoming more eclectic m their 
tastes. 


Sdmbert and friend under ! ihwkwharan .* 1 


VIENNA POSTCARD 

Schubert’s Sexual Side 


This is hardly to say ' that one 


day soon, duacaltnuac stations 
wifi or should play the Sex Pistols 


it the high art of jazz, die low art 
erf black pop or the hybrid art of 


wifi or should play the Sex Pistols 
next to Bach, or dial Isaac Stern 
will take up the electric violin. 
.But it may mean that the creative 
juices wul .start flowing again 
more mddily; that improvable 
and unhelpful judgments about 
the comparative aesthetic value 
of different musical genres win 
fade bom view; that people will 
open up their ears and listen to 
toe excellences that lurk in every 
musical style, and that critical 
opinion may begin to reflect 
mrae accuratdy the range and vi- 
tality of music as it really is. 


Iratnxntonat Herald JHbme 

HENNA — The relationship of 
V life to artistic creativity is a 
legitimate subject of study in the 
city of Freud, but even so* an art 
exhibition here on the Iff e of Franz 
Schubert has proven to be strong 
stuff in the co m poser's birthplace. - 

In his series of 49 drawings, the 
Viennese artist Alfred HrdUcka 
rakea as his point of departure tw 
Schubert suffered bran untreated 
syphilis fos most of Ids adult life, 
remained unmarried and had a- 
“problematic” relationship to 
women, and was constantly home- : 
less and dependent on friends. 

The mrae sordid aspects of 
Schubert’s life; and its effect on his 
sort, are not ignored in recent biog- 
raphies. Maurice J.E Brown, m 
the New Grove Dictionary, specu- 


lates that the “Unfinished” SmL 
phony might have remained unbi 
ished because “the association . j 
the craupoatioa of las jynnj&art 
with tiie events which tod LotoS 
ness might have mate a return toif 
repugnant” 


romp in a bawdy house than * 
demure operetta. The compose? 
spends a great deal oftioieiaipeefe 
mg has genitals and suflemg ^ 
ravages of secondary and toning 

^Theaitisi'spuipast 
foreword to the catri 
mantle tho lovable dtofafe 
Schubert It is a savage 
on “art as theseoetion 
incurable wound.* " 

—DAVID 
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tiri raquved by American wmmr 


pert. Danmanc (213) 475 3948 USA or 
ftrifc 3 71 0301. 

WB C t Soak to buy farmhouse with 
gcxdon i/or vineyard in Psfapoanese 
or within 300 bn road nodus fr om 


Alton*. Sand particular*/ pnea to Bar 
941. Herald Triune, 92521 NeeSy 


AT HOME M MU0S 

PARIS PROMO 


YOUR AlARDHMr from stodo* to 5- 
roona, fofly equipped, ham ana weak 
upwards. HATOT0. 43 nm St 
Diaries. 79015 fans, Teh 577 54 04, 
Tk 200406. 


Ceanx, Fnrce. 

EMPLOYMENT 


GENERAL POSITIONS 

AVAILABLE 

FROM STOCJC 

■OnSSOMAL HAMST -Acaxnpa- Strife 77, 12000 biv$7800 
nid required by American entertainer Mercedes 300 SD, USA, orthroede 
based m Paris. Regular pmd rehem. M ercedes 500 SH, new, white 
ols. o wmuol faropoon tear. Teh 281 Mercedes 280 SEL, new river 
40 55 Tha. 3 frvNov 17 & 18 be- I fetsds s lMLniwdianpBBW 
tween 10 am - S pm tor o ppoinlmenf Mercedes 280 new, tfeoiwe or 

Cod B oo, Ferrari*, Jaguars, tange 
" — — ■■ — 1 Rover^Xond Rovers, Porsche* and aw 

StA jsBTAWIAI. LoacSng mafan avdUili. 

POSmOWS AVAILABLE Sane day iwgbirarion powbie. 


SERVICES 


TO «A 

. your US I 


YOUNG LADY 


FR/hlwpratar 3 Teerinn Gakfe 

• uamn nr nncmunjn 


Mnrceden 280 S.newcbaaipoaia 
Mercedes 280 new. t ta i w Jiier 


Pom:562 05 87 


SECRETARIAL 
POSlTtONS AVAILABLE 


GENERA L POSIT IONS 
WANTED 


• Pe rtain 
MTBtNAHONAL 
SECRETARIAL POStnONS 


ICZKOVFTS 


MMS PJL YOUNQfiHiCHLADY 
flSnguot. ewmlsnt agieartMioe. Werno- 
fional traveftng partner. Td 548 69 47 


Cketdenrirwie 3ACK8027, Zurich 
Teh 01 /2Q2 76 li Tefen 53444. 


HOLLAND 


' WreWHHBilBHP 
AMR3MMIS FOR *B4T OR SAtE 

25 Ave . Hoche i 

75008 Paris. 563 25 601 


92 fRA W EIACOOU P TE Uwety MENCH NATIONAL, 2<L edwrttai 


WOrtBient in I owfew djarm, beto Urivenifyaf NweffronoeLRiert 

Sp^psh ondGvrmai 

garage. fyfuO + charges. 265 51 45. seeks pae toi ei a fin e [legd d epart- 

COH ttTOlMCAMItM ST'rf taSlSISBCid TL 

7lh H>lilllWL Lovely firing + 1 bed- man. 30, single, fluent to French. Eno- 

security, anything aornideracL Boh 
' 4 249 6, IHT. 63 Cong Aoe, London 

PARC AREA UNFURNISHED WC2/ 

OMCHES. large lovely tondy house, JESS?? 

unfaraUwd. F14JXXL Teh 720 37 99. 

CXK £H > (?. < ££5/ n MO*™ 1 **? BM4CH, 28, EngEsh/Spanah, com- 
IMtfvioBig oal jg hfl Rtloccrtiein Pont & ntroyl & PR expamnoi. mmIs part as 
njfaufbcr (1)551 09 45 Mrs dab Ports. pm rtfoefce m«i fiSd WouldAidy 

lSIHsTour cfeSrine. 19* Boer, new _ 


ffeener y, firing + 4 bwfcooms, both, 
garage. WOOD + charges. 26551 45. 


^riurc i tiK i m . /toy w hin ul, CONTMEX. TEL 281 If 81 MRS. 

JSi^AeenMeCInwIee.de Genies IW OPHAJ. Air & Sea to cl aws- 


tlsielee'lle Gl*A ii™ wreenj. rrn o. uea KJ ae a» 
9a»0Nnfltam^Mie^Ansee. tries. Economy rates. Also baggage. 

Or phene Peris 747-12-65 at 305. BAGGAGE Sea/ Air Freight, mi 
MASAAtBPAOnC vets. TUANSCAR, Pari*. (1]^M 03 OL 


Renthouse International 
020-448751 (4 lines) 

Amstordain Bahriein43. 


''contact our load efistributor m 


1801 TalSeni 
24-34 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


MHWFS SHVKH in Arasterdan, 
Fwvnrcwn & Utrecht awe. Tet 
035-12198 KapMweg 389, Htanum 


Embassy Sbmce 

8 Ave. de Messina. 75008 Paris 

Your Rod Estate Agent 
IN PARIS 562 78 99 


garage. WTO + charges. 265 51 45. 

CONCORDE; S RUB CAMROU 260 

38 89. Sli 'i.o.. rooms, oomfart, private 
shower, phone. DaSy/monlNy nrie. 
7ft MtETHAL Lowly firing + 1 bed- 
raom, modem liumu, battv quiet. 
F5000.Tel.7203799. 


Sang Cemmerci 
1 14 Wenweeey A 

HONGKONG 


PARS & SUBURBS 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


Tet HK5-2S6726 


BULMARLOT 


IE PHTT A1HJER, 5 to 25 yew old, 


Engfah rteouah theater. Cafl for 
■darmoHM Paris 544 14 13 
rEBJNO low? - having nrnhlwm? 
SOS HHP q fefe l n e m EnaWv 3 pjnu. 
1 1 pjtl Tot Ports 723 BO 80/ 

SUN N.T. TIMES, jet EuradeEwry. 

Knsen POB 2, 1000 Bruneh, Brigitra. 
HBBiCH FAST 4 FUN for beginners. 
Catherine -Pari. 373 58 45 
ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS m 
EngEsh dafly. Pcridt 634 59 65. 
ousts COUNSHU«@. PswdHtherapy. 
Masters & Johraon, Pori. 293 40 77. 


Unoexws firing + bertoom, wood 
ponelng^ rad's room, parting. 

Private Garden an Boa 


MERCURE WORLDWIDE 


FRANK ARTHUR: 562 01 69 


your am 

From siudas to preriige aparOneah 
Shea I terra occiptod 
3 rue St PKKpo _ ' ' __ „ 

duRorie,Pom8e 256 3057 


INTERNATIONAL 
551 66 99 


51 ta ftmerieenrih, 79007 Ms 

Is* CLASS S 1 

FURMMD « UNTUMBW 


TUESDAYS 

fa fte IHT OwIM Serife*. 


TRANSCO 


YOUNG A JIRAOlWi G erman lady, 
1L tad companioa, to occampoiw 

Telr Germany (Of Sit 

YOUNG LADY, Bnoita. dwuftewe. 

w» travel. London 74TM04. . 
lAPT W MB 8 travel compat- 
•on, Paris. To). 63368 09. ” 


SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 


TAX IRS CARS 


IBDTEMiORAXr HRPTG8 INTH8M 

Tet 2S 59 25 Paris. 


PARIS AREA DNFDRWBHED 
OAKFCS. large towdy family house, 


TEACHWC POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


fefe tamp a ooretant stodc of more than 
onehunrted brand new can, 
oompen t ivnly piaed. 


PR YOUNG LADY, Irfl 
appearance, fcrii 5Z7 


MW YORK - USA. PfcWel amrnmv 
icm, good appearance. 212-759-2691 
PAMS- YOUNG LADY PR /compan. 
fen. Excellent a p pear onoe. S3 62 62. 

fABS BOMQIIAL penonri atatont to 
badness eeeatafei Tet 500 58 77. 


Sand far free catalogue A modi fat. 
• TraraasSA. 95 Noordwtaan, 


10 roams, 4 nmdern bul h ra m ie . Urge 
garden, paba 8. terraces. Fumanad ex' 


gardea pa6o Atarraces. Furnahed 
unfambhed. F14TO0. Tefc 720 37 99. 


PATENT. EMOVATTVE teachers 
sought by Amarioan Calege in Pmh 
far mlroaudory oawrses *n appSed 
nerih & sfedhtiai to Ebwxd artt under- 
graitoate*. Uu* have US teaching ms- 


>03/542 62 4Q, (10 Ene*. 
Tfev35207 TRANS B 


YOUNG LADY, PR, muMraud. m 
lent appearance. Porto 563 5995. 



pooonce, Martm degree, A oo m putot 
uauuinma. Staring Feb 1983. Let- 


uoumiuing. Startmg Feb 
tor A CV to Decm WiSc 
ACP^ 31 A mm Baaq u et/ 


dwfio. fdOy eqripped kitchen &'bath. QK L 21, ftoen* Eng&d i / Ger man, off- 


DOMESTIC 
POSTnOf® WANTED 


PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD 
QUICKLY AND EASILY 


ON CHAMPS DE MARS 


BMUSH NANMES & Mathers' Hebs 
free n»e. Nath Agena’, 37 Grind ro - , 
rado, Brighton, UkTt£ 682 £66. 


Beautiful buBcEria. R< 
4 bed ro o u a. 3 


International Business Message Center 


rado, Brighton, UtCTeh 682 666. 
AMBUCAN HABYSmSt avrifabfe - 
■ndure, amterienced Parra 300 15 94. 


•Y PHONE: Grfl your local IHT rtqxoMfitativ* with your text. You will ba informed of 
the cost immeefiatefyj and once prepayment is made your ad wRI appear wMwi 48 
hours. - 


Excspriond price. 
'CTRAVIBt: 577 9S 14 


AnejraON Bdur/ESSMEN: PnbUahyota-b mi mt m mm mr gw Im the ha tanatUrntd BeroJct Ttitatr, setane issorw rfran 
a third of a mtBSam. reader* eearUmUe, meet ef nhom are ta bmtmea tmi tmdmtry, wBZ read! U. JmS tdex m (Farit 
613595) befem* 10 ms-, e me ttr iag Art see or* telex yom bock, trad ymer m mea gm mUI appear wmtkm 48 homn. The 
rate h tJJi. $8A5 er local s prisstat per Bne. Tern meet hdutb w wy iiw om h^mUs b itting addn m ., 


PERSONALS 


DBA RESIDENTIAL 


AUTO SHIPPING 


DEAR HOC 


Happy Birthday! Congrahi- 
many happy returns from 


lesions and many happy 
your friendi a» the 


HAVE HMBSE GUMRONT aland 
condo, ear coast of Florida, near 
Oearwcfler. Docomtur -furnished, cor- 
ner unit Equity USSI85/M0 with as- 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


OFFICE SERVICES 


OFFICE SERVICES 


MOVING 


sumafafe mortgage, nc _ 

daring costs, wa lata in mochangei a 
residanoD h Greater Lendan area. 


COMPliTBt PORTRAITS 


■BOB. MTBMAaiONAL MOVES 

Stoat 1850. AMtonune 834 91 60 Paris. 


M COLOR ORBAW 
AN R45TANT MOPEY MAKHt 
■THAT CAN EARN YOU 

pula ei mi iiiuBJy lanMona n 


INVEST $50,000 

EARN A MILLION 


WORLDWIDE 
BUSINESS CENTRES 


pY YEAR 2000} 


mmm 


rf The point was to rent 
the apartment fast. • . 


<fwr ' | tay .yr ere fust buddng enfre- HOHZOtttUOO, Suita 200 
gnmwteol angfara good uweArant 57^ IWenmDimwoody Road 
The fm* to nwuting ei your awn bra- Alfceea, Gerarnto 303S2 

”” * i»?P Mi rwr_ eyes apra tor Wtafe B10^ 


Our ammpt enabfes you Is earn sab- AMS1BDAM EuroCereer. 

rtartid hcanw with an avenage yearly Keizengnxdfe99, 1050 CH Amrienkn 

return rf!52X.ldoolinv ort metf far you Tc* (CWj 2Z703X Tetexj 1 6T83. 


A g B oem ft w , tasAlegdleeftlte. 
aqnMLTl rue Vwnet ^00B Peek. 
Trt 723 80 46 U»6a06Q2F 


SMP YOUR CAB TO A ROM UJLA. 
VIA ANTWERP ATS) SAVE. Free bo- 
leL Regular KAmJFK/AkGun Air- 
port Mfivery. AME5CO. Krifabednaat 

PRANKNNT/MAM - W. GHtMANY. 

Khenmwi GmbFi, Tefc 0611-448071. 
Pfdn^nA ewer Rirape * ro/rcuWps. 
YMNSCAt 20 rue Le W, 75116 
Paris. Tefc 500 03 04. Mem si 95 33. 
Antwerp 31 06 10. Caanes 39 43 44. 


BY MAlLs Sand your taxf to your lood IHT raprmantativs and you vriD be raMsed erf 
the coat in local currency by return. Payment before publication is necessary.' . 

BY TELEX: If you have an urgent business text, telex us, and It w9 be puUbled 
withm 48 hours in our INTERNATIONAL BUSMBS'MESSAOBCQfltiLi ;; 

For your guidance-, the basic rate is $8.45 per line per dqy + bod Saxes . -Thew ore 
25 letters, signs and spaces in the first line and 36 in die following lines. 'MMrein 
space b 2 Tines. No abbreviations a cc e p ted. 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


JHEfiS Exaajtivt Santtou, 

Atom Tovwsr B/Suite StoAahm 610, 


66 CHAMPS BLYSEES 


T«t GQll 7796 m Trim 216343 
BOMBAY Roheia Owroboo, 213 
Nariman Print, Bombay 400 021. 
Tab 244949. Trim: 011-6897. 


S&QRE! ARJAT - SBEVK8 
Fambhad affiem to rurtf 


“And I did. Just twtfdays after my ad appeared.” 
Thats an actual quote from someone wno 
recently offered an apartment far lease in the 
classified columns of the International Herald 
Tribune. We receive testimonials like that all the 
time. 


Perhaps because Interna tional Herald 
Tribune readers are responsible and responsive 


-Xithl.T -T °f*". T or mfern 810751 8514. 

g * **.?- Rtaqumt motorid to Engfah. ftundi. 
veouioiii rha} con b* racoupad quKtdy. Gsnncn or Arabic. 

Bhava an enormoia prcfit mor^n and 

(3) nav* groat, yomng conanusr at- — 

captona. 

HOTTHTNEW1UHNEB C.C.M 

Thera a such a buonom. Bs oeiad 
Cc-smjwtw Fortrafa and it is ana of iho 

Th* Company P«>ple' 

you. You don't have to be a computer Formariens in LCUfiL Iherin Turin, 
operator or photographer to operate a Noth. Mfts Cijaoa, etc. M 
xmchira. You danr man have to oper- hartup pravfcfed indudtog nominee 
«ee 4 ypawrif - y« the perfect partv fe e iharahriderc. tfcwcto**, otfiwih nu ion 
awnw bumnem. and senatorial wvicK. Trusts farmed 

inranumiim' end adawntered. Cuntactue at 

■ ..^Qfefltoentocmriraes.today-s 5 ^J^SlKSaa^^. 10 ^ 


MUSSaS 4 rue de la IVento 
lODOfirunris, Tet 217 8360 
French. Trie* 25327 

LONDON 110 Strari, London 

— 

MAOROC/Omme No. 60, 

Madrid 2a Tefc 70 66 (KMR 
Triac: 46642. 

MRAN Via Boacaodo 2 

J-f 2Q123 Mic»v Tub 86 75 89/8059 Z 79. 

P 1 ® Triam 320343. 

Turiw. MUMCHKrriBwsircme21 
t fiA '8000 Mundien 80. 

aranra Tefc 0 B9/431 M 05^. Telex. 5213379. 
M SS NEW YORK 575 Macfinn Awraue. 
fanrad New Yart, NY 10022. Tri. Q12) 486- 
iSf 1333. Triax. 125864 / 237»9. 

LOJHL MBS BOS. 15 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
, Paris 751 Id. Tri. 502 18 00. 

Trime 620893F. 

ROME Wa Sovrio 78. 00198 Rome. 

TeL 85 32 41-844 80 70. 

»:h^. Triem 613458. 


LIVING SPACE 


WECSmPY 

AS Bsrapcan, Japamse an, new or ! 
uni^ toLBA / Japanese / Mddfe Ent 
ampfadiuns. far safety (DOT) and ae- i 
poWon {ffA}. 


In all the above cases, you can 
now avoid delay by charging your 
American Express Card account. 
Please indicate the following: . 


NAMEi 

ADDRESS. 


paid And so in a better position to buy the things 
they see advertised in their favorite newspaper. 


So if you want to rent an apartment ... or sell 
a car ... or hire a secretary . . . give us a try. 
You’D see. . . 


hottest trends - TV cameras and entail 

low in prm, portable and roquees ab- 
salutriy n todweri mperienee. 

Tho teems Computer Portrait System 
can be set up an ywhere - fain, hohksy 
OFMC, shopping center*. Conventions, 
heeds - ceiywhera with fegh pedestrian 
traffic. It s an iw lrat traffic rimer that 
mans a partrrit net to s eco n ds. The pic- 
lure ■ tint seen an a TV screen, men 
dretneherriy prarisd briara your eye* 


CASNO CONSULTANT 
Cams or to plan new 4 


EXECUTIVE SERVICES 

AMSTERDAM 


We eel and BUY TAX FREE CARS 
Al mextok fe. Mtwcedw 280 / 380 / 
500, Ferrari 400 1 512. Poradie al mad- 
els, BMW- Gtroen OWL Jaguar. 
Awf, Renaott (Alpine) etc. ■ 


Pleasa charge my ad to my American Express Card account n u mber; 


Fei office A 

P.OA7D38L' 


A 70382,1007 KJ Amsterdam. 
: HOtiS® (0201 716566. 
S TLX: 14273. 


Intercorp Europe 

Boatonstoon'56 


561 5 KT BiAowan, 

Tefc (0) 40550055 / 852985 
Telex: 59231 


VAUOiTY 
from: 


SIGNATURE, 


tOs J«fc Haww, 6013 Vegas Dr- Las 
Veogs, Now. W108. Phone 7V060- 
15Wor 702-878-551 8. 


on a canputer priraouL 

And there's more. You can lra«fer 
| toe portra i ts 


HONG HONG CORPORATIONS far 
El 75. SJl Lid, 701. 35 Queen's Eood, 
Hag Kang. Tefc 5333672. U» 83070. 


l u i kn i I«" T«5* S/S Mrafesu Awame. A SKUT 

need New Yart. NY 10022. Tefc 012) 486- IWW. 

at 1333. Telex. 125864 7237699. NtlCIMBCC mntP 

OJA. MBS BOS. 15 Averne Vieter Hugo, DUflWCM UNICK 

Tri^^ 5021800 - IN PARIS 

NEAR CHAMPS B.Y5EES 

■fakei Tetae 613458. IE SATELLITE' 

- Los v*7^55iSE«5 ? "SSSkT 00 ** 0 !?- .. towadorhi 

W47. TtaKggjy? P* 'I „ YOUR (MICE 

-- . TOUR MraffK BOOM 

«£ far Telex: 8126567812981. Specially orgeetised .for foreign 

Road, ‘ ouuneuurai far a day or ra^. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
BRITISH MOTORS 
WRIGHT BROTHBS 


For France and all countries not listed hfdowv-i^K 
1 W Ave. Charles-de-Gaul le, 92521 Neuifty ^Bd^Cf, 
Tel.; 747-12-65. Tefaxi 613595, 




turnon f 


SCANOfttAVMi tar ■fteota . 
•oaeccnfad the PBrh office. Nr 


naTeL S6397. Tries 113427 


■dwrtifaBonly.contaa tenta 

Raich in London i .Tati 
01 8364802. Tefex: 262009. 


BRAMTOri."-^ 

(kmW.'VTt' 


Herald Tribune ads work. 


toriantfy - to T-shirh, 
r»[ purde s end other 
ant data. Mnmum of 


Zurich-Zurich-Zuridi 


high mort-up profit dans. Mnmui 
BM50J00 storting c aghri leq ui raiL 
It emn Computer Poriitfl 5yri 


OFFICE SERVICES 


BUSINBS IN ZURICH 

rity to CMAe along this year. _ , 

But don't |m> tofc. our wordfar it. O" ^ ? 

Chad: us cut Don't send money, ut ^ pr a^ corierencaTaca. 
write to us far delrih. Before, you mfii ttw, ta tag K ptri n / Met sennme. repra. 


YOUR INTBEGRATED 
BUSINESS SBMCES COMPANY 
NTS FWANOAL CENTS OF 
ZURICH 


wtote to u» for detail. Before, yaw mda 
m important decision about going into 
Itis axcSmg new busnetx, know who 
you cm bujrrng from. We suggest you 
art your bonier about ut 


I safltotion. Cctriod far protpeduu 


• Yaw office away from home. 

• MritSnguo] sewetories. 

• Me t dntoa rtfc ew e s cnd fa nuct iJing 


YOUR 

RJRraSHTOOFHCE 
IN PARIS 


mrcARsoNsreat 

Offidal Deafer 

Fraighmd eata» doeumetds 
wM be a rranged. 

92 rue tf AnAaSloaCannefc Franca. 
Tet (9» 39 21 3a 
Triwa 470764 PMESSAG. 



GRBSCE « CYPRUS: J.C Rmra- 


218364 IBSGfc 

ITALY: Antonio Senbratia, 55 Via 
drib Mwoede . 00187 Rome. 
TeL 67*343?. Triee 610161. 

NEmSUAIBSt Arnold Tiering/ 
Ajwc Grim, Prof Tulpitraat 17, 
1018 GZ Ac nn erown. TeLt 020- 
2636 IS Tries 13133. 

K»n«AL- Rita Aabar. 32 Rua 
das Jan rios Vtodes. Listen. T«b 
672793 A 662544. 


B & R Business Services 


Just telephone 747J2.G5 in Paris or your local 
International Herald Tribune 
representative to place your ad. 





LONDON BUSMESS ADDRESS/ 
FHON&TOEX Eraowtos. Swto 66, 
H7 Regent St,Wl. Tri- 439 7094. 


• Ptosonofaed telephone and tehn 
service. 

• C^mifetog sertriees in farming 
off-shore camseaL 

wffwmsatvrcoNsuircoRf. 

Kilteigasse8 

IBehwtet B rim l mtl i ra s— and Rmwe g) 
.CH8001 Znridv Swfaerfend 
Tri 01/211 92 07.11 k 813062 BSCC 


HCUOMMKB13SB 

Rentdvnthci office fadbiM 
_ Mrifib^uolSeariarfes 

pn oce, Mgta tpes soga service. 
_. “rtjicipriioni, 

MoMbig Rseae, profector and 
suttaltuMous trantaun Mfuipnwnt. i 


Herald - 
Tribune 


gCQR oeyEXBC UTivfc ana 
BMNK 73006 PARH 
Tet 723 71 06. Tetao 6122259. 


dm in 

dwi&cti 

advenMng 


UNRB KMQDOMi For set- 
iqU|gM mrm ti 'VMt 
■ta for cfetaniug ariy cotv 
too: Gnaatosdt. LKT- 63 Long 


onmts 


0207. 

74871 

S0WHvA5*C^- 
; toond, Jft 



■ 







